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Art. L—THE TRIANGULAR BATTLE FOR 
EDUCATION. 


TILL fighting, and a decisive battle impending! Until 
1870 popular education was in the hands of volunteers. 

In 1808 the British and Foreign Society was founded and in: 
1811 the National Society of the Church of England. Attempts: 


in the House were made to get Parliament to legislate for 
popular education in 1807, 1816, and 1820, but without 
avail. It was not till 1833 that Government took up the: 
question of Education. For six years Parliament then voted: 
a grant of £20,000 a year, to be divided between these Societies. 
It is curious that at this period many Dissenters strongly main- 
tained that the State had nothing to do with education and 
objected to the grant. In 1839 the Education Department 
was formed. In the same year Lord Brougham introduced a 
Bill for a general system of Undenominational Education, to 
be supported all over the country by the rates, and to be 
managed by School Committees of five elected persons in each 
district. This Bill was defeated by the influence of the Church 
of England. Finally, Parliament recognised the Denomina- 
tional system, and successive Governments entered into con- 
tracts with the Denominational bodies to supply popular educa- 
tion upon given conditions. In 1840 the Education Depart- 
ment claimed the right of inspection and examination, in 
return for maintenance as well as building grants. In 1847 
[No. 21 of Fourth Series. ] A 
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the Department entered into negotiations with the Catholic 
Poor School Committee. In 1855 a system of capitation 
grants and the “ conscience clause ” were introduced by special 
minutes. In 1858 the Royal Commission, known as the Duke 
of Newcastle’s, was formed, and it reported in 1861. One 
of its recommendations was that power be given to every 
school to apply for a share in the county rate. 


I 


With the exception of the Wesleyans, the Nonconformists 
had done little or nothing for education, but made the best use 
they could of existing agencies, provided chiefly by the Church 
of England. But the Nonconformists had no love for the 
Establishment. There was an old record of persecution, which 
they did not forget; and a sense of social inferiority, which 
they bitterly resented. 

Their time came in 1870, when, in a Parliament largely 
Nonconformist and Liberal, they neatly turned the tables on 
the Church of England. Wholly forgetful of the services 
rendered to them by the Establishment, (1) They now secured 
complete and exclusive possession of the local public purse to 
establish, in reality, hostile Board Schools ; (2) they carefully 
excluded by Statute all distinctive formularies and Church 
Catechisms from the Board schools; (3) they made it illegal 
for any clergyman, Anglican or other, to give religious 
instruction in a Board school; (4) they obtained power to 
hinder the establishment of any Church or other Voluntary 
school in a Board school area without the sanction of the 
School Board. Thus they not only supplemented, but soon 
began to supplant the Denominational-school system. 

The Board schools surpassed the Church schools in the 
magnificent convenience of their buildings, in the richness of 
their equipment, and in the pecuniary inducements they were 
able to hold out to teachers, who were thus easily induced to 
desert from the Church schools in large numbers. 

The Englishman is religious; and a cry was soon raised for 
religion, or at least for Bible instruction, in the new schools. 
So the School Boards, each for itself, drew up its own code of 
religious instruction, to be taught by masters and mistresses, 
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from whom no guarantee could be demanded of religious 
knowledge or orthodoxy. It was announced to the Church of 
England and to the rest of us: “ Here is religion for you. 
Here is School Board religion, brand new, good enough for 
any of you. We are liberal and without prejudice, we 
generously give a choice between our New Religion or No 
Religion.” 

The Nonconformists having once saddled and bridled the 
ratepayers and got well into the seat, are not to be easily 
dismounted. They are prepared for a little bucking, plunging 
and kicking. The question is, Will they keep their saddle ? 
They point to their successes, but who could not with such 
resources ? The Board schools are open to all; and there being 
no limit to their wealth they can teach well; and multitudes 
turn to them for instruction. This has brought them, not un- 
naturally, much credit. Indeed, they have won over many 
adherents of the Church of England, especially among those 
who are mere nominal adherents, loosely attached to the 
Establishment, perhaps by political and social threads rather 
than by any strong religious convictions. 

The game is a curious one for an outsider to watch. Till 
1870 the Establishment held the schools of the country in its 
‘hand, the parson being everywhere the manager. After twenty- 
five years the Established Church schools have been beaten in 
the contest. The Board schools have 2,310,000 scholars on their 
registers, and the Church have 2,278,000 on theirs. The 
Church has been beaten in the urban districts, but not in the 
rural, where it still holds exclusive possession of some 8000 
localities. But less than another twenty-five years will see a 
change in the rural districts if events, and divided counsels, 
march at their present rate. Jor in the rural districts the 
Dissenters have a real grievance, which the Church people, 
unwisely as we think, neglect to remedy. 

What will be the natural effect upon the Church of England 
of Board schools possessing an unlimited and an exclusive 
supply of public money? These Board schools will become 
yearly more attractive to the population than the Church 
schools : they will beat them in everything but instruction in 
Church Catechism. The richly endowed Hstablishment has 
matched its voluntary contributions against the wealth of the 
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ratepayers, at the disposal of the Boards. But who does not 
see that this is indeed to have been got on to “the slippery 
slope,” with the income of the one on the crescendo scale while 
that of the other will be necessarily on the diminuendo ? 

The cost of education will continue to augment, the Boards 
will make the ratepayers, Church of England people and all, pay 
up every precept to the last penny. The children in the Church 
schools will diminish, the voluntary subscribers will become 
fewer and less ready to pay and play in a losing game. But 
more than this ; it will inevitably follow that as the elementary 
education of the Church children passes into the hands of the 
Nonconformist or Board school system these children will become 
proportionately detached from the creed of the Church of 
England. When they, in their turn, become parents, they 
will see no advantage in sending their own children to Church 
schools, and they will see positive disadvantage in maintaining 
both Church and Board schools. Thus after a few generations 
the Churchmen will be found to have made common cause with 
the Dissenters in destroying their own Church schools. Indeed, 
it stands to reason that if you bring up children in the New 
Religion of the Boards, which is latitudinarianism of the most 
advanced type, they will become permeated with latitudi- 
narianism and will in time reject all dogmatic religion. 

Now, what is all this leading to? Surely to an earlier 
break-up of the Anglican Establishment than need be—to 
disestablishment and disendowment. Religious and earnest 
Anglicans see as clearly as we do that the future of their 
Church depends upon the education of the young. But earnest 
Anglicans are in a minority, As far as we can foretell, the 
Church of England will be broken to pieces by its own 
rebellious offspring, the Nonconformist bodies, disintegrating 
and destroying her, by the action of legally constituted educa- 
tional solvents. And these solvents are being prepared and 
submitted to by worldly-minded Anglicans, who callously join 
hands with the Nonconformists, and timidly fail to fight for 
their rights. 

Some Catholics would rejoice to see the immediate dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the Anglican Church. 
We confess that we are not among their number. We should 
regard it as a present calamity. But we are not on this 
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subject. The question before us is the preservation of the 
denominational system of education—the preservation of 
Christianity. We believe that the Established Church has 
still power to save herself and the denominational system. 
But will she use that power? Certainly she will not save 
the denominational system now by half measures, by craving 
for doles, for time, for mercy. It will not be by talking and 
boasting of voluntary subscriptions as a make-weight against 
the public purse of the country. It will not be by divided 
counsels and shilly-shallying with a great national question. 
Let the Church of England pull herself together, and, stand- 
ing squarely before the Nonconformists and the country, hold 
to them this sort of language: “‘ Look here; we want nothing 
but bare justice and honesty in paying out the public moneys 
for education. National education is compulsory, and to you 
it has been made free. It shall henceforth be free to us also. 
You have enjoyed a monopoly of the rates for five and twenty 
years. You shall have this monopoly no longer. Henceforth 
we share and share alike with you. Public education is a public 
commodity, worth so much, no matter under what roof it is 
produced. We insist that its cost price in public money, taken 
from the rates and taxes, shall follow each scholar to whatever 
Public Elementary school his parents may send him. We tell 
you plainly, we represent Christian parents who demand for 
their children Christian - education, as they understand it. 
We are not to be put off and cajoled with your notions of 
Christianity ; keep them for yourselves and for your own 
children. We claim civil equality and religious liberty, and 
we shall be content with nothing less.” 

If conduct corresponding to this language be not adopted 
by the National Church at this juncture of events, the outside 
spectator of a future day will record that its destruction was 
worked out through its own blindness, through its inveterate 
love of compromise, through its lack of courage to demand 
civil equality and religious liberty, even for itself. 

And the cynical chronicler will observe that it ended as it 
began, in dishonour and dishonesty. It began by robbing and 
persecuting the Catholic Church, and it ended by being 
betrayed, robbed, dishonoured and disestablished by its own 
offspring. It trusted to its wealth, which it had matched 
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against the public rates, and it has now fallen under the weight 
of its own follies, by the act of its own sons. 

We can imagine too what will be the character of the Non- 
conformist appreciation of the events which brought about 
disestablishment and disendowment. The nonconformist 
Protestant will say to the disestablished Protestant: ‘‘ Dear 
friend, you have truly no ground of complaint. We have done 
nothing against law. You allowed us in 1870 to pass a Bill 
which made us exclusive masters of the school rate ; you allowed 
us to keep the parson out and to teach religion in the way that 
pleased us, while it undermined you; you might have amended 
the law when you found out how it was working, but courage 
and determination lacked you; it was not for us to offer to 
share the rate with you; it was for us to keep what we had 
legally got; but had you really cared for religious liberty and 
civil equality, you might have secured your own full share of 
the education rate for ‘maintenance.’ It is childish to murmur, 
and foolish to wring your hands. As to your being a victim 
of Nonconformist persecution, the word ‘persecution’ ought 
never to pass your lips—volenti non fit injuria; he that wills 
not the means wills not the end. Dear friend, you have only 
yourselves to thank for all that has come to pass. You are 
not like the poor Papists, who fought as the devil; they were 
for ever crying ‘persecution,’ and with some reason ; but, 
don’t you see, you and I need not mind their cries; half a 
measure of justice will be more than enough for them, who 
are but a small minority in England. Think, dear friend, of 
the blessing which is upon us, the reunion of Christendom is 
the reunion of Protestants; you declined to unite with the 
Romanists, and now you are embraced by and reunited with, 
the Nonconformists. Let us sing a hymn and dance together 
on this blessed Protestant School Board platform.” 

But we need not speculate on the possible future of history. 
Enough to know that the battle is not yet lost. The champions 
of fairplay are strengthening their ranks. The Church of 
England has many noble leaders; within the last twelve 
months it has made serious and successful efforts towards con- 
certed and united action ; the differences between it and the 
Catholic party are less than they were a year ago. But it is 
still dogged by the questions, Whether compromise be not the 
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more excellent way and Whether the ghost of the ratepayers’ 
management may not be laid by the vision of a hat for 
voluntary subscriptions? It would be regrettable were the 
friends of the National Society, after rendering magnificent 
school service, which has for several generations prevented the 
country from going wholly to perdition, to imperil the very 
existence of Christian schools by refusing to strike boldly for 
equality of treatment. There is much to encourage vigorous 
action. Englishmen are becoming familiar with the idea of 
levelling up the Voluntary schools. As they watch with keen 
interest the contest between the two systems, the one fat and 
pampered, the other lean and half-starved, their better nature 
insensibly backs the underdog, and again and again they call 
for equal treatment and fairplay. 

There should be but one cry: Equal treatment and fairplay. 

As an illustration of the way in which Catholic schools are 
handicapped by poverty, in their contest with the Board schools, 
we may give a specimen of the letters recently written by the 
managers of 66 large Catholic schools. This is from a manager 
of a school in the Midlands. 


November 2, 1896. 


My Lorp,—The number on the books of my schools is 720. In the 
present state of affairs it is utterly impossible for me to get annual 
subscribers for our schools. As your lordship is aware, we are wholly 
a working-class congregation. If we attempt to get subscriptions for 
our schools, it must be done by means of house-to-house collections. 
But, as I have said, at present this is out of the question. We have 
already a weekly house-to-house collection for the church debt fund. 
This stands at £3000, and the yearly interest is £112 10s. Besides 
this, there is a fortnightly collection for the Little Sisters of the Poor ; 
and once a year, by means of our tea party, we have to raise £77 10s., 
the interest on the schools’ debt, which is £2000. 

When your lordship remembers that, in addition to this, there are 
special collections from time to time, and that each week our poor 
people, by means of their door-money and offertories, have to support 
their church and clergy, I think you will agree with me that they are 
already taxed to the uttermost penny.—lI remain, X&c. 


(The Rector’s Signature). 


Many of the Church of England schools in the North of 
England find it even more difficult than Catholics do to collect 
money for their schools. The Church of England will there- 
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fore, have to revise its resolution to continue subscriptions for 
“maintenance,” in lieu of receiving in public money the fair 
market price of the article it produces, and to get rid of its 
antiquated notion that Hodge loves to get the education of 
his children presented to him by the largesses of the squire 
and the parson. The spirit of modern democracy is dead 
against this dependence; besides, in many places the squire 
and the parson are now as relatively poor as Hodge himself. 
Therefore, unless our Anglican friends and our legislators wish 
to kill the underdog they must hasten to place him on a level 
with his rival. 


Il. 


The third party to this triangular contest is, as we have 
already indicated, that of the Catholics of England. 

They are a small and insignificant body in point of wealth 
and numbers. But they have been schooled to suffering, and 
have had more than a century of experience in fighting for their 
liberty and civil rights. For over two hundred years it was 
penal to open a Catholic school in England. When the laws 


were relaxed the Catholics still remained long under suspicion. 
It was only in 1847 that they began to participate in the 
Government grant for education ; and even then Government 
feared to negotiate with their bishops and priests, and so 
treated with lay intermediaries. But education and experience 
have wrought wonderful changes. And we have no longer any 
reason to distrust our countrymen. 

The following is an outline of the Catholic policy in the 
more recent phase of the contest. It has been simple and 
consistent throughout. 

1, Over twenty years ago the Catholic bishops in the North 
and South of England sounded the note of alarm that there 
was danger of usurpation of parental rights by the State in the 
ma‘ter of education. The danger was imminent when the 
‘State undertook to pay the parental school fees. The bishops 
then proclaimed in sermons, speeches, and published letters 
that no human power has a right to step in between the parent 
and child and their duty toGod. ‘The note struck reverberated 
throughout England, and now there is but one politican of any 
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‘eminence who publicly denies the parent to have any natural 
— against the State. 

. The Hierarchy, in their Low Week meeting, in 1893, 
ani resolutions claiming, on behalf of parents, an aman 
‘by the State of the natural law, which gives to parents the 
right to determine the education of their children ; claiming 
-also for all Public Elementary schools a right to a fair share 
-of the rates, and demanding the removal of unjust restrictions. 

3. The year following, in 1894, the Cardinal Archbishop and 
‘bishops issued an address, setting forth the Catholic claims in 
- eighteen resolutions, covering the whole ground under debate. 

4, In-January 1895, the Hierarchy adopted a Draft Act, 

which was published in the Zimes and other papers, The 
following was its preamble : 


‘Whereas undue competition is created in School Board districts by 
the application of the education rate for the support of one set of 
Public Elementary schools, to the exclusion of all others, though carry- 
ing on the same public elementary education under the control of the 
Education ‘Department ; and whereas it is just and desirable that the 
legitimate demands of parents in respect of the religious education of 
their children should be recognised and satisfied, now especially that the 
education oftheir children has become by law compulsory ; be it enacted 
as follows. 


Then followed two clauses, one setting forth the conditions 
on which Public Elementary schools may be opened, and 
another defining their right to receive rate-aid in School 
Board districts only, and making the amount of such rate-aid 
dependent upon the standard of instruction and payment 
adopted in the Board schools of the district. 

5..In April of the same year, the Bishops issued an Educa- 
tion “Manifesto,” declaring “that their educational policy 
‘should be made a test question at the polls, and that no candi- 
date or Government is worthy of the support of Catholics, which 
refuses to meet the just claims of Denominational schools.” 

6. At the elections Catholics set aside their political predi- 
lections and voted solid for those who promised to advocate 
‘equality of maintenance in Public Elementary schools. 

7. On November 13 of the same year, “ The Catholic 
Memorial,” signed by the Cardinal for all the Bishops and 
-by the Duke of Norfolk as chairman of the Catholic School 
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Committee, was presented to the Marquis of Salisbury. It was a 
calm and reasoned demand for equal justice and for respect 
to the right of parents to have their children educated in their 
own religion. 

8. On the 28th of the same month the Cardinal Archbishop 
and the Bishops made “ A further Declaration on the Education 
Difficulty,” in consequence of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
assurance to the Prime Minister that the Church of England 
was willing to continue subscriptions for maintenance and to 
make all further public grant contingent upon their doing so. 
This ‘“‘ Declaration ” consisted of ten resolutions, of which this 
was the first : 


While offering no objection to the work of supererogation, which the 
great wealth of the Anglican Church enables the Archbishops to under- 
take on its behalf, namely, to promise an annual largess of over £600,000 
(representing, at 3 per cent., a capital of £20,000,000) towards main- 
tenance in their Public Elementary Schools, Catholics are wholly unable 
to act with a like generosity; but in their poverty they must be content 
to stand upon the common ground of justice and equity, and to demand, 
at least for themselves, that the law shall declare that the same payment 
shall be made for secular instruction given in their Public Elementary 
Schools as for that given in Board Schools. 


9. During the autumn and winter Catholics held public 
meetings in all the Dioceses; and petitions were signed in 
every mission and forwarded to the Prime Minister, to the 
Dake of Devonshire and to the local members of Parliament, 
praying for justice and fairplay for the Denominational 
schools and respect for the religous convictions of parents. 

10. As soon as Parliament assembled, by the desire of 
the bishops a committee was formed to watch Catholic 
educational interests in Parliament. It met week by week 
at Archbishop’s House, and was composed of Catholic clerical 
and lay representatives from different parts of England, 
of Irish members from each of the Home Rule parties, of 
Lord Edmund Talbot, M.P., and the Duke of Norfolk as 
Chairman of the Catholic School Committee. Most valuable 
work was accomplished during the sessions of the committee, 
their resolutions receiving the approval of the Cardinal, who 
acted on behalf of the Hierarchy. 

11. While the debate on the Education Bill lasted Lord 
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Edmund Talbot, Mr. Dillon, Mr. T, P. O’Connor, Mr. Clancy, 
and others rendered excellent service by their speeches; and 
the Catholic Church in England has been placed under an 
obligation to the Irish Catholic members for the hearty support 
they gave to the claims of Catholics in this country to receive 
fair and equal treatment in the matter of public elementary 
education. The Irish members threw over their Nonconformist 
political allies on this question of Catholic education, and gave 
a noble example of Christian independence, which has been 
fully appreciated. On the second reading of the Education 
Bill, 51 Irish Catholic members voted with the Government. 

12. The last act taken by the Hierarchy in behalf of 
education has been the publication of “The Catholic Appeal,” 
which was agreed to on the 10th of November 1896. This 
appeal once more demands just and equal treatment for all 
Public Elementary schools. It has been spread widecast and 
read in all the Catholic churches t1roughout the country. 

While the bishops have never hesitated to accept a certain 
amount of local control from local authorities that may supply 
payment for ‘“‘ maintenance,” they have jealously resisted the 
theory that rate-aid implies ratepayers’ management. Their 
resistance to the theory is grounded on reasons that have been 
too little studied by the general public. We reproduce the 
section of the “‘ Appeal” that deals with these reasons. 


4.—Does Rate-Aid Carry Ratepayers’ Management ? 


It has been assumed as an axiom that rate-aid for “‘ maintenance” 
implies ratepayers’ management; and a hope has been expressed that 
private subscriptions equal to the rate-aid may buy off their interference. 
But is not this one of those maxims that pass current, like base coin, 
only until shown to be spurious ? 

In respect to Board Schools, the ratepayers are like the responsible 
partners in a factory. They erect the buildings and the plant, and 
advance all the money required for carrying on the business of educa- 
tion in the hope that at the end of the year they may earn the highest 
Government grant. All losses arising from administration, from failure 
at Government examination and other causes fall upon the ratepayers, 
who, as the responsible partners, liable for all losses, have a right to the 
exclusive inanagement of their School. 

In the case of Voluntary Schools, the owners or Managers are the 
responsible partners. ‘They pay from their private resources for the 
buildings and plant, advance the money necessary for ‘‘ maintenance,” 
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taking upon themselves all risks and losses. If the Government ex- 
amination at the end of the year be satisfactory, the Government pays 
in course of time the amount earned, and the Managers are recouped 
to that extent for their expenditure on “maintenance.” If the ex- 
amination turn out a failure, the loss falls not upon the Government, 
but upon the Managers as the responsible partners. Those who are 
liable for all the losses have a just claim to the Management of the 
School. 

Were rate-aid to be added to the Government grant in payment for 
the education given, the ratepayers would rank with the Government 
as joint purchasers of the education provided. Unless they became 
responsible partners, liable for the buildings and plant, and for all losses 
and failures, they could not justly claim, any more than the Govern- 
ment claim, to be the Managers. 

But the ratepayers have a responsibility that involves expenditure 
and needs economy. The responsibility of providing efficient education 
has been laid by the State upon the ratepayers of each locality in 
which there is a deficiency. Common-sense at once points out that 
it is far more economical for such ratepayers to become purchasers of 
education, at a small sum, from Voluntary Schools, where such Schools 
already exist, than to build new Schools of their own, and to carry them 
on at a huge cost for administration in addition to their cost for “ main- 
tenance.” And this common-sense view of the case has long since pre- 
vailed in practice. 

As a matter of fact and of law, rates have been regularly paid to 
Industrial, Reformatory and Poor Law Denominational Schools for 30 
years and more, without the ratepayers demanding to undertake the 
office and risk of Managers. And under the more recent “ Technical 
Instruction Act,” County Councils and other local Authorities regularly 
contribute ratepayers’ money to Schools and Institutions on the follow- 
ing sufficient ccndition, laid down in the Act itself, viz. : 

“5. Where the Managers of a School or Institution receive aid 
from the Local Authority in pursuance of this Act, they shall render 
to the Local Authority such accounts relating to the application of 
the money granted in aid, and those accounts shall be verified and 
audited in such manner as the Local Authority may require, and 
the Managers shall be personally liable to refund to the Local 
Authority any money granted under this Act, and not shown to 
be properly applied for the purposes for which it was granted.” 

Why not allow these Local Authorities to spend a small rate, under 
the same conditions, in Public Elementary Schools requiring assist- 
ance P 

We believe that the ratepayers are perfectly satisfied with the pre- 
cautions taken, and have no desire to increase the rates by becoming the 
Managers of the Schools to which they may contribute grants in aid. 
Last year their administration, as Managers of about 5000 Board 
Schools, cost the country £430,000; it would, therefore, be the height 
of extravagance to hand over to management so expensive, 14,000 
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Voluntary Schools, which are now managed without any cost to the 
country. 

But, though rate-aid does not carry ratepayers’ management, we are 
ready to admit their representatives on a Council of Control, to which 
the School Managers will be accountable. 


From all this it is clear that the Catholic Church in England 
has consistently put forth one demand, viz., a demand for 
equality of treatment as to maintenance. In other words, 
there has been no demand for privilege or favour, but simply 
one for justice. 

There never was in economics such hollow cant as that 
advanced by the National Education Association, when it 
heads a section of one of its tracts with the words, ‘‘ Aid from 
the rates necessarily involves control by the ratepayers.” This 
theory is based on quotations from certain politicians and 
Protestant ecclesiastics, quotations which show how superficial 
has been the consideration that has been given to the subject. 
That the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain should 
seriously and honestly maintain this theory is scarcely credible 
—though to advance it may serve a political purpose. For 
what does it come to? Simply to this, that whoever purchases 
an article has a right to control the manufacturers of it, and 
by their interference and control to expose the same manu- 
facturers to serious loss and injury. Was ever such a theory 
advanced in trade or. commerce? Would it stand for a 
moment in the marts of the world? Then, if not, why apply 
it to the production of the commodity called elementary educa- 
tion ? 

We fear that the real reason is to be found in secret desire 
to destroy dogmatic Christian education, which at present runs 
on, pari passu, with secular instruction in our schools. It is 
more than foolish, it is destructive of Christian energy to blink 
the ultimate object which our opponents have in view. 

Who are our opponents? In addition to a number of 
honestly mistaken Nonconformists, they are the agnostics, 
materialists, rationalists, and men of the world who care 
nothing for Christianity ; the men who would bring about a 
system of national education that shall be secular, purged of 
all supernatural character and of all Christian taint. These 
are the men who tell us that whenever ratepayers purchase an 
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educational article, they have a right to take possession of the 
whole factory. And this perfectly monstrous system of tyranny 
and robbery is: put forward in the name of sound financial 
economy! It is, no doubt, justified in the eyes of some by 
the end they bear steadily in view, the destruction of Christianity 
as an integral and active factor in the education of the English 
people. This is the meaning of their anger against clerical 
management and sectarianism. 

As a question of economics it would be undoubtedly wise 
for ratepayers to say, If you will provide suitable sites, buildings, 
and take on yourselves all the risks and losses of management, 
we will become purchasers of your education, if it be efficient. 
The result would be to stimulate the erection of Voluntary 
schools, and to save the ratepayers the cost of sites, buildings 
and management. 

Canon Nunn and other staunch friends of the denomi- 
national system propose that the Voluntary schools should 
accept 7s. 6d. per scholar less than Board schools for main- 
tenance, on the ground that education can be given more 
economically in Voluntary schools. Now if 7s. 6d. is the 
amount spent in extravagance in Board schools, Voluntary 
schools have no claim to such extra sum. We can neither 
approve the extravagance in Board schools, nor plead to receive 
the cost of extravagance in Voluntary schools. What we 
claim, and claim rightly, is the fair market price for the article 
we produce—neither more nor less. And thisin reality is the 
claim urged by the Lancashire party. 

But we must now say a word as to the educational efforts 
made by Catholics. 

By 1870 the Catholics of England had provided places in 
their public elementary schools for 101,556 scholars; by 1895 
they had increased those places to 367,344, i.c., they had move 
than trebled their accommodation. 

Since 1870 they have given money and incurred debt for 
sites and schools to the extent of about £1,700,000. 

Catholics have continued every year to increase their 
school accommodation—last year by 5500 places—whereas 
the Church of England, Wesleyan, and British schools show a 
positive decrease in the number of their places. The registers 
of the Church, Wesleyan, and British schools show a decrease 
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in tne number of their scholars, whereas the registers of the 
Catholic schools show a positive increase of over 8400 scholars 
in Catholic schools. The average attendance in Wesleyan and 
British schools has positively diminished ; in Church schools it 
has increased by only 4399, whereas the increase of average 
attendance in Catholic schools has gone up during the last 
year by 7557. This would seem to prove that Catholics are 
far more in earnest, far more interested in the vital question 
of Christian education, than any other body of Englishmen, 

It would be wrong to suppose that this great expenditure in 
capital, which has been responded to so satisfactorily by a 
continual increase in Catholic scholars, is an index of the 
wealth of the Catholic community. The capital expenditure 
is in reality an expenditure chiefly of borrowed money, on 
which interest has to be found. Managers are less able than 
they were to find subscriptions for “ maintenance.” Subscrip- 
tions and donations are mostly bespoken to meet interest on 
plant. It is true that the Blue-book shows an increase in 
subscriptions, but this is easily explained by the fact that the 
department has allowed a charge for rent, and that this amount 
has been transferred to the subscription account, in order to 
diminish the 17s. 6d. injustice. Catholic schools managers are 
probably on an average able to find Is. per scholar, not more, 
from subscriptions, towards meeting charges for “ maintenance.” 

In conclusion, we say once more that the reul interest at 
stake, the interest that has awakened so much Catholic zeal 
and generosity, that has absorbed the attention of the Catholic 
bishops for years past, the interest that has united Catholics 
of all shades of politics, and welded them together, for the 
nonce, in a common cause, is the sacred interest, and the very 
existence, of Christianity, as a power in the education of the 
English people. We are contending in reality for no other 
cause than Christ Himself. Shall Christ have His place, shall 
He teach in the school in which our children are brought up, 
or shall He be turned into the street, the door locked against 
Him, while the education of his little ones is given over to 
the care of strangers? This is the question that is before 
the English people. Those who realise the vital consequence 
of this truth proclaim that they will fight for it to their last 
breath and die in their last trench. 
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And on what does our hope of success depend? After depend 
ence on God’s blessing and the power of prayer, it depends on- 
the courage of Christian men. The Catholics of England, we- 
are persuaded, have adopted the true and the only straight 
line of policy. They ask for full and equal justice. Doles,. 
and compromises, and quarter measures and -half measures, 
are the expedients of weakness and cowardice. They confuse 
issues, giving as much to injustice as they do to justice. 
There are causes, no doubt, in which compromise is true 
wisdom. But a plain and vital cause like ours, a great 
Christian and national cause, a cause on which the eternal as 
well as temporal life of millions depends, is not a cause to 
be whittled away, and imperilled by fighting for a part of it 
instead of for the whole. Our duty is to fight on, if 
needful, for years, to keep the full demand written visibly 
upon our standard. The claim for equal justice will win 
an last—provided we are in real earnest. 


HERBERT CARDINAL VAUGHAN, 
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Art. Il.—THE ORIGIN OF THE COPE AS A 
CHURCH VESTMENT. 


RECENT -writer has devoted some time and trouble to 
show that in the thirteenth and later centuries the vest- 
ment which we now use and call the Cope was in England that 
‘‘principal vestment” so often mentioned by the synods, 
statutes, and other documents of those ages. I have elsewhere 
in this Review said briefly what appeared to be enough to 
correct this curious imagination—it is nothing else—for which 
more than one recent archzologist has seemed to show a 
kind of leaning. Prescinding from this question I propose to 
examine here the liturgical origins of the cope, and help any 
persons with the leaning referred to (if the present lines 
should fall under their notice), to come to an understanding 
how it came about in the times when chasuble and cope were 
both in use in the services of the Church in Catholic England, 
that the most ignorant person knew well enough that the 
chasuble was the vestment in which a priest would naturally 
offer the sacrifice of the Mass, and the cope was not. 

And first it would be well to have a clear notion of the 
precise relation, as a mere matter of shape and form, existing 
between the two vestments, cope and chasuble, at the time 
when they began to be in general use together. It has been 
often said that a cope in the origin was a chasuble—of course 
the old form of chasuble—cut open in front. The actual 
state of the case is to be more correctly apprehended by the 
converse statement that the old form of chasuble was our 
present cope sewn up in front but cut away at the upper end, 
whether in the shape of a circle or a long edge does not 
matter, to allow a passage for the head. In other words the 
chasuble of the date of which we are speaking, the tenth 
century day, was not a round piece of stuff with a hole cut in 
the centre, but a piece of stuff in the shape of a half circle 
sewn up nearly to the top in front. This can be verified by 
extant examples.* 





* Bock who has seen and handled probably all extant early chasubles has 
called attention to this (“‘ Liturgische Gewander,” ii. 290, at bottom of page), 
B 
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Before coming to the church cope it is necessary to say a 
few words as to the monastic cappa of the Carolingian epoch. 
In the closing years of the eighth century Charles the Great, 
solicitous for the good estate of the monasteries of his realm, 
wrote to Monte Cassino to inquire as to the customs there, 
and, among other points, he inquired as to the habit worn. 
From the highly curious reply of Abbot Theodemar,* it appears 
that the habit prescribed by St. Benedict and that in actual 
use at Monte Cassino somewhat differed. Thus, of the garments 
mentioned by St. Benedict, the monks of that monastery had 
no cuculla or scapulare. In place of the former they used a 
garment which they called a mattus; for the scapulare they had 
something of the fashion of a melote (a sort of cloak or upper 
garment, originally of rough skin or fur, later of stuff), but, if 
I rightly understand, with longer sleeves; the melote proper, 
such as was worn by St. Benedict, though not mentioned in the 
Rule, falling out altogether. Moreover Theodemar uses also 
the word casula, chasuble, to designate the cuculla; and he tells 
us that what the monks m France called a cuculla they at 
Monte Cassino called a cappa, and, as used by the French 
monks, it was fuller and longer than the cappa of Italy. The 
cappa as here mentioned would seem to be a cape or hood.t 

The Capitula of the Council of Aix-la-Chapelle of 817, 
relating to monastic discipline, among garments for monks 
prescribe two cuculle and two cappe sewn up in front, besides 
a third, villosa, thick and warm for winter, open in front. 
The cappe here mentioned are large cloaks and it is to be 
gathered that these garments were of the same shape and 
character as the black copes for use in choir and the close 
copes for use in ordinary life, of the twelfth and later 
centuries.—| The foregoing may suffice to give a warning how 
wary it is necessary to be in dealing with testimonies, 





This comes out very well in the so-called chasuble of St. Regnobert at 
Bayeux, of the eleventh century as figured in the tract. 

* Jaffé, “Mon. Carol.” p. 358, where this letter is printed, assigns it to the 
years 787-797 ; in Migne. 

+ See W. B. Marriott, ‘‘ Vestiarium Christianum,” note 459; and from the 
words ‘‘Greci vero praeter operimentum capitis modicum quiddam ante 

ectus et a dorso dependens,” he would seem certainly to be right. 

{~ This may be gathered from a later prescription, num. 61; ‘‘ Ut monachi 
cappas dissutas praeter villosam non habeant” (Herrgott, ‘ Vetus Disciplina 
Monastica,” p. 30; ‘‘Mon. Germ.” i. 203), 
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apparently plain, of these early times, since at one and the 
same date the same word may easily designate two really 
different garments, and different words a single and the same 
one. 

In treating of the original of the rich cope, or silk cope, for 
use in the ceremonies of the Church I propose to review in 
order, 

(i.) The testimony of that series of writers who specially 
treat of ecclesiastical persons, places and things, and the 
rationale of the divine service; ranging from Amalar in the 
early years of the ninth century to Sicardus in the beginning 
of the thirteenth. 

(ii.) The witness of custumals and ceremonials. 

(iii.) The evidence afforded by inventories. 

I. THe TESTIMONY OF ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS. 

The cope for Church use is not so much as mentioned by 
any one of them until early in the twelfth century, not by 
Amalar (died circa 4.D, 837), Raban Maur (died 856), Walahfrid 
Strabo (died 849), the pseudo-Alcuir (saec. xi.), Bernold of 
Constance (died 1100), or Loo of Chartres (died 1115). Amalar, 
high priest of symbolism and a favourite crony, characteristically 
enough, of the not too clear-sighted emperor, Lewis the Pious, 
is a source of information at once provoking and precious. No 
one is more full of information as to the common or special 
practices in the Western Church in the Carolingian age, but 
but by his excessive love of antiquarianism, his exaggerated 
craze for symbolism, and the indifferent character of the 
written documents on which he sometimes relies, he is as 
likely to mislead in regard to current practice as to inform. 
“The chasuble,” he says, “is a vestment common to all 
clerics ;”* and there is ground for thinking that even in his 
day this may still have been the case; but it must not be 
hence concluded that it was the characteristic vestment of 
clerics. On the contrary it may be concluded from another 
passage of the same writer that the specific vestment, for 
iustance, of the lector or cantor was still the camesia, or alb 
as it had been in southern Gaul and elsewhere three centuries 





* “De Eccl. Offic.” lib. ii. c. 19. As a rule it will be more simple to cite 
these writers below by book and chapters, than to refer to any particular 
edition Hittorp, Migne, &c. 
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before.* And from Raban Maur, Archbishop of Mentz, who, 
as might be expected, is a much more practical person and so 
far a safe guide to actual observance. it may be gathered that 
the chasuble was the specific vestment at any rate for the 
priest in the celebration of Mass. T 

The cope is first counted as entering into the category of 
fixed and recognised vestments for Church use in the works of 
the monk Rupert, Abbot of Deutz, and the secular priest, 
Honorius of Autun. Rupert (who died about 1130){ is 
evidently inspired (as is felt at once by any one conversant 
with the monastic custumals of his day) by the scenes he 
witnessed in the church of his own abbey in the course of the 
ecclesiastical year. In describing the adornment of the altar 
and the temple he mentions the hangings with which the walls 
were decked on solemn feasts, the Gospel books enriched with 
gold and silver ; and then: 


The cantors are wont, like all the choir that sing, to take from the 
sacristy precious vesture [he is here alluding to the cope, as will be seen 
below], and with loud voice and elaborated chant to celebrate the joyous 
feast of the holy sacrifice. The et demands that we should not 





* “ Ministri casula se exuunt quando lectoris sive cantoris officium assu- 
munt ” (lib, iii, c. 11). The use of the alb for the cantor in execution of his 
office may (after a somewhat close wrestle with Amalar’s symbols and 
figures) be deduced, I think, securely by those that will, from lib. iii. c. 4. 
Only so could the implied equation of cantors, in byssus under the old law and 
in linwm under the new, be exact: for byssus was the result of all the 
castigatio, whilst the casala was only the process of it, and the camisia of 
linum was the munditia ipsa. It is doubtless a pity that Amalar could not 
take a simple fact plainly ; but ‘every writer has his own “style” of com- 
municating information. For the older practice see the “Statuta Ecclesiae 
Antiqua,” num. 41 (in Maasses ‘‘Concilia,” p. 146); Martin of Braga’s 
Collection, can. 65 (Migne, lxxxiv, 625 ; Council of Narbonne of 589, can. 12 
Sr] 661) ; a deacon acting as readers at the fourth Council of Toledo, 633 
(1bid. 367). 

+ He says nothing of the casula being used by other orders than that of 
priest, like Amalar ; and of the priestly order, “septimum sacerdotale indu- 
mentum est quod "casulam vocant supremum omnium indumentorum 
est . . . . hanc ergo vestem possumus intelligere charitatem ... . sine hoc 
{that is, charity) nec sacerdos ipse ad altare appropinquare debet, nec munus 
-offerre, nec preces funderes,” &c (‘‘De Inst. Cericorum,” lib. i. c. 21). Here 
from the figurative (charity) we may conclude back to the actual (the 
-chasuble), There is nothing to the point in the “Liber de Sacris Ordinibus, 
Vestmentis,” &c., or in the ‘‘De Ecclesiastica Disciplina.” It is worthy of 
note that in copying St. Isidore for his description of the chasuble, Raban 
omits “est vestis cucullata,’’ and the following words as to the cuculla. The 
chasuble had changed in form and use since Isidore’s times. 

t This seems more probable than 1135. See E. Ettlinger, ‘‘ Der soge- 
nannte Anonymus Mellicensis de Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticus” (Karlsruhe, G. 
Braun, 1896), pp. 8-9. 
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omit somewhat of what is proper to our order, that is, of monks (quiddam 
nostri ordinis, id est monachorum, non praeterire proprium). For we are 
wout on such feasts to stand in choir or go in procession, all in albs, &c. 


The next chapter is de cappis, “ of copes”: 


We put on copes also on greater feasts, that we may praise God more 
gloriously, looking to the resurrection to come, d&ec. .... Which copes 
are open in front and, except the necessary fastening or clasp (fibula),* 
are without any sewing, because, &c.... . They are also adorned with 
fringe below, because, &c.+ 


Honorius of Autun, a secular priest, looks at the case from 
another point of view and treats the subject quite otherwise. 
The story of his life is very obscure, but it seems certain that 
he returned from France or Burgundy into the territories of 
the Emperor about the year 1120, and that he had written the 
works of interest here, his ‘‘ Sacramentarium ” and his much 
better known and more popular “Gemma Animae,” before 
1125.t The “Gemma” of Honorius is the first work of this 
class of literature in which the cantors are specially mentioned 
and treated of at length, as a sort of particular “order.” 
Little by little these nondescripts, mere clerics, had grown into 
practical importance and into consideration. The cantors who 
rule the choir are to Honorius, in the figurative language he 
and his kin love so well, apostles teaching the churches the 
praises of God: they are the leaders who set in array the 
hosts for the battle ; with hand and with voice they urge on the 
rest to the struggle. The cantor is a herald, a standard- 
bearer, a trumpeter who gives the signal for the fight. In the 
same spirit he describes the processions of pontiff, clergy, and 
people, as like the going out of the emperor and his army to the 
war ;§ hence they (the clergy) put on albs underneath, copes 





* The lingua of other writers: Honorius, ‘‘Gemma Animae,” lib. i. c. 232, 
and capp. 233-234 in regard to the alb; in regard to the fringe of the 
dalmatic in Hugh of St. Victor’s (or, R. Pullen’s) “De Sacramentis,” i. 53; 
the lingua of the alb in Sicardus, “ Mitrale” lib. c. 5 (Migne, ccxiii. 74); 
the lingulae of the episcopal sandals, ibid. 72,73. To turn to another class of 
writers, the reformer calls the lingua a “ breastflap ” (‘‘ Doctrinal Treatises,” 

. 419). 

. + Rupert of Deutz, ‘‘De Divinis Officiis,’ lib. ii. capp. 23-24. For 
Hittorp’s ‘“interiori ” read “ anteriori.” 

+ See in Migne, clxxii. coll. 9-14, the section of the ‘‘ Histoire Littéraire,” 
and Wilmans’ preface to the scraps in the ‘‘ Mon. Germ.” 

§ Note how Honorius of Autun here speaks raturally of “the emperor,” 
not of the king (of France). There is that in the tone of many passages of 
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over, or other solemn vestments, as soldiers are protected for 
the fight by breastplate beneath and shield in front.* In 
these processions, too, as will be seen later, the cantors occupied 
an honourable position. 

For such important and prominent persons it is natural to 
suppose that nothing less would do than the assignment of 
a special vestment, and that no mean-looking one. That 
vestment is the cope, the rich or silk cope, our present vest- 
ment. Of course, practice had in fact decided the question 
long before the ritual writers descant thereon by way of 
doctrine, and find congruities and symbolical interpretations 
to show how fitting and proper the assignment of this 
vestment to these persons must be. Their words mark the 
time when practice had become so general and confirmed that 
it was safe to dogmatise. ‘The cope is the proper vest- 
ment of cantors,” says Honorius, whose multitudinous and 
mysterious congruities I omit; “it has a hood at the top, it 
reaches down to the heels, it is open in front and fringed 
at the bottom,” t He was well read enough to be aware of 
the ancient traditional use of the alb (here called by him 
tunica talaris) as the vestare of cantors, and he even ventures 
on a suggestion in the natural order of origin of the cope; 
“The cope,” he says, ‘‘seems to have originated in the 
chasuble” { and he is right. 

In his “ Sacramentarium,” § which I take to be an earlier 
work than the “‘ Gemma,” Honorius does not mention the cope; 
no more do later writers in this century: Hugh of St. Victor, 
in his “Speculum,” Robert Pullen (or Hugh?), in the “ De 
Sacramentis,” Etienne de Bangé, Belett, Giraldus Cambrensis; 
nor do the earlier Bruno of Asti, Bonizo of Sutri, Loo of Chartres, 





the ‘Gemma ”’ which gives evidence of its composition amidst the clang of 
arms of the last years of Henry V. 

* «Gemma Animae,”’ lib. i. cc. 16, 76, 77, 82. 

t Ibid. lib. i. c. 227. 

t Ibid. c. 234: “ Cappa videtur a casula tracta.” 

§ The ‘‘Sacramentarium ”’ is a work unduly neglected; it is an interesting 
book, especially for comparison with the ‘‘ Gemma,” of which in some respects 
it seems likea first rough sketch. But it must be added that it is a book with 
excellent pitfalls for the unwary, who may not readily perceive Honorius’s 
textual borrowings, ana may thus be led to adduce as evidence of practice 
what is mere antiquarian baggage. I would add that there seems to have 
been some misplacing of the leaves in the manuscript from which B. Paz 
printed ; —¥ 82 (Migne, clxxii. 787), seems evidently the continuation of cap. 
39 (col. 767). 
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‘Cardinal Drogo, Gilbert of Limerick.* We now pass on direct 
to Italy and to the early years of the thirteenth century, the 
age which saw so much systematising and formalising, the dawn 
of which must mark the term of our present obscure inquiries 
‘Two writers are here in question—Sicardus of Cremona, a man 
of the old school, and Pope Innocent III. whose tractate is so 
highly valuable as representing, without a tinge of anti- 
quarianism, the current practice of the Roman Church itself. 
“The Custom of the Apostolic See now, not as it was,” is his 
subject. Sicardus very properly calls his work a “ Sum of 
the Offices of the Church.” Whilst he is a full source of 
information on current practice, he not merely gathers up 
what previous writers had said, but takes from them (of course 
without acknowledgment) passages wholesale, weaving the 
words of one into the words of another. This “Sum” has 
indeed been printed ; but before it is possible to use the work 
with safety it is necessary (as with all these writers) for the 
reader to do the wearisome work of editing for himself, that 
is of tracing out the borrowings and their sources. The whole 
of the second book is devoted to ecclesiastical vestments and 
clerical dress. And here again, to make any headway, we 


must labour heavily through the beggarly elements of tiresome 
words and names. 


Clerics about to receive the tonsure [he says] or just tonsured (Inter 
clericos tonswrandi qaut illico tonswrati) use cappz and stole in divine 
services, and camisiae, and sometimes woollen capp, close and open. 
.... And note that on ferias we wear cappe nigre.... and on 

The lanew tunica must be circular 
and close, not open.t 





* Here should come some mention or notice of Zazzera’s “ Anonymi SS. 
ecclesiae Ectorum divinorumque officiorum explicatio sec. xii. elucubrata ” 
(Rome, 1784). This has escaped Migne, and I cannot find the book at the 
museum though it must be there somewhere. My own copy is not just now 
available ; but from the impressions of a perusal some yearsago I am inclined 
to think that it affords nothing for the purpose which Sicardus does not give 
better. The various twelfth century statutes of the various kinds of canons 
regular do not mention the cope (vestment), only the cappa nigra. An 
Alsatian writer of the thirteenth century, a favourer of novelties, notes how 
in the monastery Marbach (one of the most famous Augustinian houses, 
founded 1090), “‘ casule et cappe chorales habebant septem pedes in longitudine 
et circumferentiam circularem” (‘‘De rebus Alsaticis,” in M. G., ss. xvii. 
236). 

? “ Mitrale,” lib. ii. c. 1 (Migne, ccxiii. coll. 59-60). 
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The interpretation to be given to these words seems to be 
the following : 

(a) In regard to the stola, Sicardus, a line or two below, says 
that it is the same as the “cotta, or surplice, white, in the 
form of a cross;” that is, of a tau cross. In the same way 
Honorius of Autun with whose “Gemma Animae” Sicardus 
seems to have saturated his mind, nad before stated that the 
monk’s twnica and the dalmatic showed in their shape the 
sign of the cross.* 

(6) The camisia is clearly an alb, the old common dress of 
clerics in function ; elsewhere Sicardus calls it twnica talaris. 

(c) The cappa nigra is the open choir cope of black stuff, 
worn still for some centuries later by the clergy of cathedral 
and collegiate churches at divine office, and just in the same 
form by the Dominicans at the present day during the winter 
months. 

(d) The cappa clausa, close cope, is simply a cloak or cape, 
sewn up in the front, for common outdoor use; the weariny of 
which instead of the cappa scissa, the same cloak not sewn up, 
is again and again erjoined on the clergy by synods and 
statutes during the latter middle ages. 

(e) The /anea tunica is the same garment.t 

(7/) There remains the toga alba, the interpretation of 
which is doubtful; but I incline to think it may mean a festal 
or silk coat rather than an alb.t 





* “Gemma Animae,” lib. i. c. 237. 

+ The lanee tunice clericorum are mentioned by Honorius of Autun, 
“ Gemma,” lib. i. c. 233. But from his text it is by no means clear what is 
meant. Sicardus whilst adopting much that is said in the “Gemma” as to 
the distinction between clerical and lay dress and the reason therefore (viz., 
that laymen wear close-fitting garments quatenus expediti reddantur pugnae) 
adds the observation in regard to his own day at least that the lanea tunica is 
clausa non scissa, which is not in Honorius ; and laicorum vestes debent esse 
stractae et scissae quatenus,” &c. (“‘ Mitrale,” col. 60). A passage of Honorius 
in the “Sacramentarium” has also a bearing on this: “in divinis induantur 
(clerici) lineis, in quotidianis negotiis utantur laneis” (cap. 25, Migne, clxxii. 
760). Theuse of the word tunica for the close cope of daily life in writers 
like these comes from their idea that the cantor’s cope pro tunica iacinatina 
legis mutuata videtur (“‘Gemma,” lib. i. c. 227). 

{ For obvious reasons I.spare the reader the dissertation which an 
exposition of so nice a point must involve. If any should be disposed to be 
impatient that time be spent over the subject-matter of writers of this 
character, it may not be cut of place to observe that from them and their 
workshop precisely, is derived a whole range of current ideas any even seem- 
ing depreciation of which, is, in some quarters, regarded as an impertinence, or 
indeed, as an offence yet more grave. 
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Sicardus proceeds in the fifth chapter,* to a great gathering 
up of what had preceded as to sacred vestments: sandals, 
amice, alb, girdle, subcingulum, stole, tunicle, dalmatic, 
chasuble, rational, maniple, (or fanon, mapula, sudary), mitre, 
gloves, ring, staff, pallium; and (as an anticlimax, not the 
principal vestment) finally the cope—that is the silk cope— 
as now for church use. His account of it affords very little of 
his own; it is an ingenious mosaic of expression and phrases 
selected from Honorius of Autun and Rupert of Deutz; but 
he varies Rupert’s words thus, ‘“‘we put on copes only on 
greater feasts.” The eighth chapter is devoted to an explana- 
tion of the use of all these vestments. He vests the ministers 
one by one and finally the bishop ; this description reads like 
the work of an expert in current sacristy practice. And 
finally Sicardus says (adopting, but adding to the words of 
Honorius) : “Then let the cantor put on his vestments, that is 
the cope, which adapts itself also to every order (of the clergy), 
so it is of no account to what order he belong.” These last 
words in italics are Sicardus’ own. 

The cantor was of himself a man of no order and rank, a 
mere unclassed ; he had come to exist, and had now asserted 
his position, no one quite knew how. ‘These ritualist writers, 
leaning as they habitually do on their forerunners, but con- 
tinually ‘‘improving” on them under the pressure of more 
recent practice, are continually embarrassed how to fit in 
novelties ; circumstances seem to be always doing violence to 
the conservatism of their nature. Cantors had with time come 
more and more into public view, but Sicardus could find no 
better expedient for dealing with them than to throw them into 
a sort of appendix. But this was by no means the cantor’s 
condition in real life. Pope Innocent III. at this same date 
whilst not mentioning a word about the cope in his tractate 
‘“‘De Mysterio Missae” or so much as condescending to notice 
the vesture of the “inferior clergy” from deacons downwards, 
makes out six “orders of clergy” to accompany the Supreme 
Pontiff: bishops, priests, deacons, sub-deacons, acolytes, and 
cantors,t thus giving them a recognised position in his theory, 
though in fact they were “no order” at all. 





* Migne, ccxiii. coll. 72-82. 
+ “De Mysterio Missae,” lib. i. c. 1. As to the vesture of cantors at this 
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To sum up, then, what may be gathered from these writers 
on the subject of the antiquities of the cope: 

(1) Early in the ninth century it was still no more than a 
garment for use in common life ; 

(2) By the twelfth century, this cope, made of rich material 
was in use in the ceremonies of the Church ; 

(3) It had come to be regarded as the special vestment of 
cantors; but 

(4) It was considered a vestment that might be used by 
any member of the clergy from the higher to the lowest ; nay, 
below the lowest—even by one who was only about to be 
tonsured ; 

(5) Among monks it was the practice to vest the whole 
community (except of course the celebrant and his ministers) 
in copes at High Mass on the greatest festivals ; and 

(6) It may be added that it was a speciality of monks on 
solemn feasts of a somewhat lower grade, for the community 
to vest thus in albs instead of in copes. 

We may pass now from these theoretical testimonies to 
documents that afford direct evidence of use and practice, 
ceremonials and inventories, documents which may be taken 
as the proof or test of the theories propounded by the writers 
reviewed above. Let us take then 

II. THE Witness OF CUSTUMALS AND CEREMONIALS. 

The documents to be considered here fall into three groups : 
(1) The English documents (these are the earliest evidences in 
point of date); (2) the Cluny group ; (3) a group which shows 
@ position intermediate between these two. 

(1) In the ‘Concordia Regularis” of the English monk, 
drawn up in the year 970 at the latest, the cope is prescribed 
only (a) for the abbot at the blessing of the candles on the feast 
of the Purification ;* (>) for the quasi-dramatic office of the 





time in the Roman Church, whether in cope or alb, non liquet. So far as I 
can make out, the cope did not obtain its promotion to the rank of an 
ecclesiastical vestment in any degree from Rome. It is clear that Domenico 
Giorgi (‘De Liturgia Rom. Pont.” ii. p. 124) could not tell what was the 
Roman practice in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Rupert and 
Honorius (whom he cites) are certainly no authority for Rome in the twelfth. 
He and his friend G. B. Gattico for many years together swept the Roman 
libraries for ritual manuscripts of those ages and knew all the detail of such 
matters that will probably ever be known. 
* Reyner, “ Apostolatus,” iii. p. 85. 
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Resurrection on Easter morning, and then only for the three or 
four persons engaged in that curious ceremony.” On great 
feasts the whole community was vested in albs not copes; this 
was for the procession.t It is not distinctly stated that they 
remained so vested during the High Mass; but this seems 
certainly implied, and it is consonant with general practice on 
the Continent at this date. The abridgment and revision of 
the “‘ Concordia” for the use of the Abbey of Eynsham, drawn 
about 1005, shows a like observance ; but nothing is said of 
the office of the Resurrection.t 

(2) The Cluny practice, even as early as the second half of 
the tenth century, shows the opposite extreme, as appears from 
the ‘“ discipline” of the Monastery of Parfa near Rome, where 
Cluny customs were introduced in the year 998. On the 
greatest feasts (and they were numerous), ¢.y., on the Assump- 
tion, or SS. Peter and Paul, or All Saints, the community were 
all in copes at the High Mass, and twelve in copes sang the 
introit in the middle of the choir. On the octave of Easter at 
the procession before the High Mass all were in copes, and 
doubtless during the Mass; for this was the practice on the 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of Easter week. On Holy 
Saturday eight in copes sang the Alleluia of the Mass; on 
Easter Day the invitatory was sung by four in copes. On - 
lesser feasts copes were used in proportion to the grade of the 
solemnity, ¢.y.,on feasts of ordinary apostles, like St. Bartholo- 
mew or St. Andrew, the invitatory was sung by two in copes, 
and so forth.§ 

It is useless to multiply examples; nor, since Cluny practice 
in the matter of ritual glory was so far developed at so early a 
date, is.it necessary to recount the splendours and refinements 
in ceremonial at that monastery in the last years of the eleventh 





* Ibid. p. 89. 

+ On a comparison of p. 84 (last line), and other places where the vesting 
of the community is mentioned, with p. 85 (‘omnes albis induti si fieri 
potest’) and p. 86 (“‘omnes, si fieri potest et aura permiserit, albis induti’’). 

+t In the “ Winchester Obedientiaries’ Rolls,” pp. 179, 182, 183, 187. 

§ “Disciplina Parfensis” (in Herrgott, ‘‘ Vetus disciplina monastica,” pp. 
37-132, or in Migne, cl. i193, seqqg.) passim. The book itself was drawn up 
some time before the year 1039, since it was worked over by Abbot Hugh who 
died in that year ; the preface was added by another hand in the lifetime of 
either Abbot Hugh or of his immediate successor, and at any rate before 
1049. Even conversi (lay brethren) who could sing wore copes (Herrgott, 
p. 82; Migne, col. 1245). 
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century, as shown in the works of Udalric and Bernard. It 
may not be out of place, however, as a mere specimen of the 
reduction there of ritual to a science, or at least an art, to- 
mention how “the principal” feasts themselves are divided. 
into four grades or classes, at even the lowest of which the 
whole community was in copes at the High Mass. As to the- 
feasts of really very highest grade, good Bernard seems at a 
loss how to describe them. Here are his own words to which: 
no rendering can do justice: ‘‘ Restant illae nominatissimae- 
atque excellentissimae solemnitates totius universalis ecclesiae- 
speciali gaudio suscipiendae, praedicandae pariter atque et 
celebrandae ; (which) caeteras quasi quodam superlativo gradu 
transcendunt.”* Such an exalted model of faddy and fussy: 
ritualism could not but finally exhaust itself in the distribution: 
of superlatives that would not bear the weight of sensible 
or reasonable reflection. 

The statutes of Lanfranc, which more correctly speaking~ 
are in original intent merely directions for practice in his own 
Cathedral Church of Canterbury, and must in substance be 
identical with the “‘ Bec Customs ” occurring in ancient English. 
library catalogues, etc., show that much of this ritual and elabor- 
ation was introduced into our English monasteries soon after 
the Conquest, thus relieving the excessive simplicity or even 
bareness evinced in this matter by the “ Concordia.” But with, 
the new system there came from Bec another spirit too; there,any 
tendency to the ostentation of mere ritualism found a counter-- 
poise in nobler and more healthy ambitions, as would be 
sufficiently shown in the career and character, so diverse, of two - 
such disciples of the Bec school as Lanfranc himself and his 
successor St. Anselm, even if we had not these letters of. 
Anselm enabling us almost to breathe the air in which they. 
had lived in their younger days. The statuta of Lanfranc, it 
must be allowed, do betray a delight in novelties that just 
borders at times on the trivial; but this, when the sense of 
novelty had passed, is soon lost, though the practices pre-- 
cribed entered into the observance of the English Benedictine 
houses generally, and were on the whole maintained to the 
time of the suppression. To pass from the productions of 





* Herrgott, p. 244. 
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Bernard and Udalric of Cluny and the similar compilation of 
William of Hirschau to the somewhat later English works of a 
like nature is to pass into another atmosphere, as I believe I 
may say from knowledge. But it is time to pass on to 

(3) Those custumals which show a middle term between the 
two classes just reviewed. They are (a) the customs of St. 
Vannes of Verdun of the tenth century; () the Hinsiedeln 
customs of the close of that century; and (c) the Luxeuil 
customs of the eleventh. 

At St. Vannes the brethren assisted at Mass in copes but 
ence in the year—on Palm Sunday ; even on the greatest feasts 
they wore albs only; on Easter Day the invitatory was sung 
by two (only) in copes, which gives the measure and propor- 
tion of all else. The writer says he is recording that which 
elder men whom he had known declared to have been the 
“ancient” custom of the house.” 

Kinsiedeln indulged in greater exterior pomp. At the 
procession and Mass of the Purification and Palm Sunday, at 
the Mass of Easter and the three following days, and at the 
third Mass on Christmas Day the brethren were in copes.t 
Whether on other great feasts does not appear. But these 
customs do not know the body of cantors, four, eight, twelve, 
in the midst of the choir in which the Cluniacs delighted ; 
their whole system betokens a much greater simplicity. 

The Luxeuil customs stand nearly on the same footing as 
those of Hinsiedeln; if anything, as later in date, so more 
‘advanced ” in ritual.{ 

All the foregoing represent the practices of monks. I know 
but one detailed ceremonial of a cathedral of so early a date as 
the eleventh century—the tractate of John of Avranches— 
written between 1061 and 1067, representing the practice of 
Rouen at least and, perhaps, of other Norman churches. From 





* These customs are printed in vol. iv. of the folio editions of Martene, 
“De ritibus.” The passages referred to are p. 297, col. 2 (bottom of page) ; 
p- 298, col. 2 (“nondam albis exuti) ; p. 299, col. 1 (“cantor . .. . vestibus 
pallio . .. . duo fratres [for invitatory] albis cappis induti”’); p. 299, col. 
(Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday after Pentecost). 

+ D. Odilo Ringholz, “Des Benediktinerstiftes Einsiedeln Thiitigkeit fiir 
die Reform deutscher Kléster” (a separate print from vol. i. of the Benedictine 
“Studien und Mittheilungen ” of Raygern), pp. 43, 35, 40 ; a general prescrip- 
tion at p. 31. The abbot distributed the copes (ibid.), or the prior (p. 35) 
according to Lanfranc (= Bec) the cantor (Reyner, iii, 228, 235). 

t Herrgott, pp. 576-578. 
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this work it appears that the practice of the whole body of the 
clergy assisting at the High Mass in copes must have been 
frequent there in the course of the year; in albs, never; but 
the number of cappati acting as cantors or rulers of the choir 
during the offices is very limited. 

From additional information supplied by these ceremonials 
it may be gathered, as a supplement to the conclusions drawn 
above from the ritual writers : 

(7) That by the middle of the tenth century monks were 
commonly in the practice, at least in France and also on the 
borderland of Germany, of vesting the whole community in 
cope for processions and for assisting at the High Mass on some 
great feasts. 

(8) That this practice had not yet been admitted into England 
by men like St. Dunstan and St. Ethelwold ; and that even in 
Lorraine in some quarters it was only beginning to make its 
way. 

(9) That this novelty was the extension of an older practice 
among monks of vesting in albs on these occasions; a practice 
which by the middle of the tenth century was universal among 
them, at any rate, north of the Alps. 

(10) That the same novelty was adopted, when it had be- 
come prevalent among monks, certainly by the clergy of the 
cathedral church of Rouen and perhaps elsewhere, though 
there is no evidence that the clergy ever adopted albs for 
similar use on lesser feasts, the earlier use of monks; indeed, 
Rupert of Deutz, who witnesses for the eleventh and twelfth, 
says that the vesting of the community in albs on feast days 
was a speciality of monks. 

III. InvENTOoRIES* will be the means of indicating with 
sufficient certainty when and where this use of copes began, 
both among monks and among the clergy. 

As usual, it is necessary to be more precise and exact in 
the matter of beginnings; the rest can be summarily des- 
patched. 

The earliest instance of copes in inventories, so far as I 
know, is of the year 800 or 801.f The inventory of St. 





* To shorten citations I permit myself to quote where possible the number 
by which these documents are noted in R. de Mély and E. Bishop, “ Biblio- 
graphie ‘générale des Inventaires imprimés ” (Paris, Leroux, 1892, 15). 

t+ “ Bibliographie,” No. 6254, 
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Riquier, drawn up by Angilbert, mentions cappas cc.” In 
the inventory of the same house of the year 831* the number 
had risen to 377. But these are evidently not church copes, 
but the cloaks for common wear mentioned in the Aix-la- 
Chapelle capitula, provision for which is described in the 
contemporary chronicle of the Norman monastery of Fon- 
tanelle.t The inventory of 831 also mentions cappa castanea 
auro parata ; this might be thought to be a cope for use in 
church—TI doubt it; it may be only an extra fine cloak for 
one of the splendid abbots of St. Riquiers.t 

The Fontanelle“ Chronicle” mentions among the very numerous 
gifts to the monastery by the same abbot—Ansegisus (823— 
833)—‘‘ two Roman copes, namely, one of red silk (cendal) with 
green fringe round about; another of bever, also with fringe 
of its own colour.”§ And these, again, I do not think are 
“copes” for strictly church use; as regards the bever one, 
this may be taken as clear; as regards the former, the very 
epithet “Roman” is sufficient to raise the doubt, for the cope 
as a church vestment is of no Roman origin. 

But the case becomes quite otherwise when we find in the 
inventory of the abbey of St. Froud of the year 870, “ thirty- 


three precious copes of silk” against only twelve chasubles ; 

or again, in an inventory of Marchiennes of the ninth century, 
eighteen copes against eight chasubles;{ or again, at St. Bavo’s 
at Ghent where, about the year 860, there were twenty-four 
copes of silk among the “ precious ornaments” of the sacristy.** 





* Ibid. No. 1. 

+ ‘Mon. Germ. Scriptt,” t. ii. p. 299. The cappe were to be made of a very 
thick grey stuff (griseus sicciscus). 

+ This affectation of a cappa by abbots (though hardly of so illustrious a 
race as the princely abbots of St. Riquier) occurs later ; as well as the casti- 
gation of such illegitimate and ostentatious assumptions of habits un- 
becoming monastic simplicity. Udalric, once canon of Ratisbon and after- 
wards monk of Cluny, wrote (we are told) a letter to the venerable Abbot 
William (of Hirschau) taking him to task for his wearing a cope contrary to 
rule out of mere simplicity indeed, and in imitation of the usurpations of 
(some) German abbots ; instructing him that it was his duty not to distinguish 
‘himself by his dress from his subjects (non debere transgredi habitum sibi 
subditorum) as he well knew it was written “They have made thee their head 
(ducem) be among them as one of them.” The saint did not even wait to 
finish the letter before pulling off his cope never to put it onagain. “ Anonymus 
Mellicensis de scriptoribus ecclesiasticis,” ed. Ettlinger, p. 94). 

§ “Mon. Germ. Scriptt,” t. ii. p. 295. 

|| ‘* Biblographie,” No. 8. 

‘| Dehaisnes “ Documents concernant Vhistoire de l’art,” p, 14, 

** “ Neues Archiv,” viii. p. 374. 
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In the same century St. Denis must have also possessed a 
certain number of precious copes;* how many, however, does 
not appear. I know of no other churches but the three just 
mentioned possessing anything like such an array of copes at 
so early a date; and, it will be observed, they are all three 
monastic and all three in the same region. 

By the close of the tenth century, stores of copes are found 
in cathedrals. At Clermont Ferrand, twenty-seven ;f to 
Auxerre, Bishop Goffridus, we find, gave thirteen copes,{ 
to Cremona Bishop Odetricus gave, according to the in- 
ventory drawn up by himself in 984, it would seem about 
a score;§ Bishop Abraham (957-994) gave twenty-two to 
Preisingen, as against six chasubles|| It looks as though 
these benefactors made a beginning so far as an outfit in 
copes on any scale is concerned; and their gifts mark the 
commencement of a common use of the cope in these churches. 
It was a long time yet before the cope found its way generally 
into parish churches; the earliest case I know of, and it is 
quite an exception, is the church of Worthsee in Carinthia, 
which, about the year 990, possessed two copes; but these were 
the gift of Bishop Abraham of Preisingen just mentioned, a 
propagator of the vestment it would seem; before this gift of 
Abraham’s Wirthsee possessed no cope.§ 

It would be wearisome to pursue the spread of the vestment 
further ; though the details suggest many curious observations ; 
and these not altogether insignificant. But I cannot refrain 
from adding a few words as to the earliest history of the cope 
in England; and this brings up at once one of those 
“observations” I suppress. So far as documentary evidence 
goes it is evident that the use of copes in the services of the 
Church in any number is first observed among monks, and the 
concurrent testimony points all to one region or rather neigh- 
bourhood as the place where the movement began (Flanders), 
and the time the ninth century. We have seen that the 





* L. Delesley, “Literature Latine et Histoire du Moyen Age” (Paris, 
Leroux, 1890), p. 9. 

“ Bibliographie,” No. 11. 

Labbé, “ Nova bibliotheca MSS.” i. 452. 

“ Bibliographie,” No. 5505. 

* Mon. Germ. SS.” t. xxiv. p. 320. 

‘* Bibliogravhie,” No, 4233, 
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“Concordia” of the English monks is singular for its date 
and its limitations of the use of this vestment; yet it was 
precisely the usages of the monasteries of Flanders that were 
known to, and held in high esteem by, the great leaders of the 
monastic movement in England which issued in that document, 
“ praecipuum cenobium quod celebri Ghent nuncupatu 
vocabulo ” is the expression used in the “ Concordia”; and in a 
Ghent monastery Dunstan had lived. 1 press the matter no 
further, but may only express the regret that writers of even 
the first name and fame who have dealt with the story of that 
great English movement, and the men who directed it, have 
not seen their way to penetrate into the real mind of the actors. 
It is a story yet to be told. 

To Peterborough St. Ethelwold gave four copes (and six 
Mass vestments).* Elfstan, Bishop of Elmham (995-1001), 
when received into fraternity, gave to Ely “cappam cantoris ; ” 
Archbishop Stigand, who held Ely in commendam, also gave 
Ely a ‘“‘cappam cantoris.”t In 1079 Ely possessed thirty- 
three copes, in 1093, forty-six as compared with forty 
and forty-four chasubles respectively.t The bulk of the 
copes seem to have been there before the Conquest and not 
to have followed on the introduction of Bec, or any other 
“customs.” On the other hand, it may be presumed from 
his large gift to Abingdon of twenty-nine copes as against three 
chasubles § that Abbot Paricius (1100-1117) found that his 
house had maintained its old-fashioned bareness and things 
were pretty much on the lines of the “‘ Concordia,” It is true that 
Queen Matilda, wife of the Conqueror, had despoiled the Church, 
but she had taken only one cope—the one good cope of the 
house apparently, “cappa chorealis valde optima,” as the 
regretful chronicler says, which was only produced reluctantly 
and at the last moment, when she had scouted with contempt 
the vestments previously produced, and bad scorned even to 
look at such poor stuff.|| Nor were the cathedral churches in 
the hands of the clergy at the Conquest too well provided with 





* “ Bibliographie,” No. 1333. 

‘Liber Ebensis,” ed. D. J. Stewart, pp. 185, 220. 

“ Bibliographie,” Nos. 1336, 1337. 

“Chron. Monast. de Abingdon,” ed. Stevenson, ii. 151. 
Ibid. vol. i. p. 485. 


[Vo. 21 of Fourth Series.) Cc 
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copes, if we may judge by the case of Exeter which possessed 
only ‘‘ three cantors’ copes.” * 

There is no need to give any summing-up of the conclusions 
to be drawn from the last section, beyond the single remark 
that it is, or should be, clear how we get the calendar indications 
“in cappis” and “in albis” in monastic calendars, of abbeys, 
or of cathedral churches occupied by monks. It seems pretty 
evident, too, that Rouen was not the ouly church which adopted 
from monks the practice of vesting the clergy not engaged as 
celebrant or ministers of the Mass in cope. How or when 
this was given up, fell out, and had no suite, I do not know, 
have not tried to discover, and think it would not be easy to 
find out. 

And now, by way of lady’s postscript, a few words more. 
More than one critic of a book entitled ‘‘ Edward VI. and the 
Book of Common Prayer” seemed really concerned that the 
authors of it actually seemed to conceive that, at the date of 
the Reformation at all events, imply that the chasuble was a 
“ sacerdotal vestment,” and the critics appeared to intimate that 
the cope was at least as good a one. I am imprudent enough 
to think that had the writers of that book so done, they would 
only have shown that they knew what they were talking about 
in this matter. Not, of course, that any garment, as such, 
can be “sacerdotal;” the question being only whether as a 
fact at that time the chasuble was particularly assigned to the 
priest for the celebration of Mass. In spite of the good 
proverb “tout vient 4 point 4 qui sait attendre,” nothing 
definite has come to hand in the matter. I say “nothing 
definite ;” I cannot say nothing. For, besides a whole tract 
on the “ principal vestment,” here is something from a hand 
which is competent to deal with the case, but which is seemingly 
chary of drawing the strokes too clear. 


Whether indeed there be much or any difference [I read] between the 
cope and the chasuble is a question which must have presented itself to 
any one who pays attention to medieval antiquities Sir Thomas 
More must have known as well as any man tlie difference between a 
chasuble and a cope; yet in controversy with Tindal he says: “ They 
care not as Tyndall sayth after, whyther the priest say Mass in his 


* Which, by the way, the Rev. F. E. Warren presents to us, with a certain 
twang, as “three chorister’s caps.” 
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gowne or in hys copes.”* It hasbeen pointed out that Mackyn speaks 
of a priest saying Mass in a cope, but his evidence is less valuable, because 
he was less educated. 


As the writer has not drawn any positive and direct con- 
clusion from these words, I am not in the disposition to do so, 
remarking only by the way that neither More nor Tyndall, to 
whom he is replying, asserts or insinuates that at that date 
the priest said Mass in a cope, as may appear by the note 
below.t But in order to be quite clear and unmistakable I 
will draw up what I have to say in a series of categorical 
statements, though categories are among the wearisome things of 
this world ; the method of hints (to which must correspond a 
ready capacity to take them) is so much more comfortable, all 
the way round. 

(1) In the eleventh century the piece of stuff out of which 
a cope for church use or a chasuble was made, was of the same 
form, viz., that of a half circle, the shape of a cope now. 

(2) The distinction at that time between the cope and the 
chasuble, patent to the eyes and sense of all, was this, that 
the chasuble was sewn up in front, the cope was used just as a 
cope is now. 

(3) The so-called close cope was not a church vestment, but 
a garment for use in ordinary life. 

(4) The vestment called “cope” was never sewn up. 

(5) In the twelfth century the chasuble was folded up at 
the sides for the convenience of the celebrant of the Mass. 





* (“Workes,” Lond. 1557, fo. 365, col. ii. H.). 

+ More’s words are: ‘‘ Now if he say that they [that is the Pope and the 
clergy] be not the spirituals, but such as Luther is, and frére Huskin [ = 
(Ecolampadius], and himself, and such other as do search the causes that 
they care not, as Tindal saith after, whyther the priest say Mass in his gown 
or in his cope, and as soon gape for sand as holy salt and had as lief be 
smeered with unhallowed butteras,” &c. kc. It is to be observed that Tyndale 
speaks only of the gown; More himself adds the cope; and even from the 
very run of the sentence it should seem sufficiently clear that the “cope”’ is 
introduced by way of apposition, not (as in the following members. of the 
sentence that immediately follow) by way of a contrast. I almost scruple at 
such explanations when it is obvious that the most ample, precise, and formal 
sources of information are at hand, which, however, ought not to be necessary 
to help us read the words of ihe martyr, as they stand, aright. As to Machyn’s 
‘* education” I should have thought it was rather a good one for the purpose, 
for the ‘‘ merchant tailor,” with a speciality in funerals, might pass as own 
cousin to the vestment maker. Even with such advantages Machyn’s “ cope,”’ 
in the year 1562 and all that can come of it, I gladly concede on any terms. 
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(6) In course of time, instead of being folded the chasuble 
was cut away, so that by the close of the fifteenth century 
even the shape of the stuff from which the two vestments 
were made bore no resemblance to each other: one was a 
half circle, the other equal to an oval. 

(7) It was then as impossible to mistake one vestment for 
the other as it is now, though the cope, indeed, has retained 
its original shape and the chasuble has since been still further 
curtailed. 

(8) The most ignorant person was, in the year 1500, as 
competent as the most learned to distinguish between the 
two: to do so required just as much ‘‘ education” as is now 
required to distinguish between (say) a coat and a waistcoat, 
and no more. 

(9) The cope has retained not merely its old shape but its 
old use. In its origin it was a vestment the use of which was 
restricted to no particular order of the clergy, but, as now, 
could be worn by any order, from the highest to the lowest 
cleric ; in fact, it was sometimes worn (as it still is) by persons 
who are not clerics at all. 

(10) To go back no further than the date at which the cope 
is first brought by ritual theorists into the category of church 
vestments, in the twelfth and in the following centuries, the 
chasuble was the vestment specifically assigned to the priest 
for the saying of Mass. 

(11) The practice was universal, as is testified by such a 
crowd of authoritative witnesses of every kind, but there is 
no need of recondite learning, and no place for balancing in 
doubt as to the use of the chasuble and of the chasuble only 
as to the priest’s specific Mass vestment. 

(12) Finally, to bring the matter to the point of a definite 
case. When Cranmer, on 21 July, 1549, went up the 
choir of St. Paul’s to celebrate “the Holy Communion com- 
monly called the Mass” of the new Prayer Book, wearing ‘a 
cope and no vestment ”—that is to say, “a cope and no 
chasuble ”—he gave (as he very well knew) to all beholders, 
learned and unlearned alike, the clearest intimation of the 
nature of the change he had made in that ‘“‘ Mass;” for he 
laid aside the vestment which the usage of centuries had 
appropriated to the Holy Sacrifice, and put on precisely the 
vestment which any cleric could wear in any function. 
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In a case like the present the adducing such testimonies as 
those of More and Machyn as evidence that the vestment worn 
by the priest in saying Mass up to the time when Cranmer 
introduced his novelties might be the cope as well as the 
chasuble, seems to me much like the case of a man who, 
standing on Ludgate Hill on a fine day of summer, should 
persist in turning over the leaves of Harrison Ainsworth’s 
“Old St. Paul’s,” to find assurance that a bright gilt cross 
surmounts Wren’s great dome. 

EpMUND BisHop. 











Art. III.—MODERN FAITH AND THE BIBLE. 


HE Catholic student possesses incomparable advantages for 
interpreting Scripture. First of all, he lives in that 
spiritual kingdom which was founded, built, and consecrated 
by Christ long before the New Testament Scriptures were 
written—-that Kingdom from which those Scriptures proceeded, 
to which alone by right they belong, and which is their lawful 
guardian and interpreter. This vital connection between 
Scripture and Ecclesiastical Tradition has always been most 
jealously guarded by Christian writers even from the earliest 
times. The Catholic Church, being in possession of the full 
treasury of revealed truth, is able to light up the text of 
Scripture with an intensity of meaning where those who depend 
solely on the text find but a blank or a difficulty. As in the 
natural world there are rich mysteries of form and colour 
which only the initiated, the poet and the artist, can duly 
apprehend, so in the world of Scripture there are depths of 
spiritual meaning which only Catholics can detect and rightly 
understand. And again: just as the paths of the Old Testa- 
ment history and revelation are dark, confused, and broken 
unless the light of the New Testament beam across them ; just 
as the apostolical interpretation of the ancient oracles is 
certainly clearer and more perfect than any interpretation that 
could have suggested itself to the contemporaries of the Saints 
who uttered them—or even to those Saints themselves—so, 
too, the vague pre-suppositions and dim suggestions, the broken 
hints and ambiguous pointings of the New Testament Scrip- 
tures receive their elucidation and adequate explanation only 
in the living system of the Catholic Church. There is an 
infinite variety of important truths which, though not actually 
expressed by the text, are yet found by the light of Catholic 
doctrinc—as a group of stars, otherwise invisible, may be found 
by the telescope—to cluster round the text and to be suggested 
by it. St. Paul said of the Jews that ‘even until this day 
when Moses is read, the veil is upon their heart,” and, there- 
fore, he refused to be bound by their narrow interpretation, 
and claimed for Christians a deeper insight. In the same 
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spirit and on the same principle, the earliest Christian writers 
and controversialists simply denied the right of heretics to 
settle points of faith by an appeal to Scripture which they were 
unable fitly to comprehend.* This principle has again been 
insisted upon by the Holy Father, in the Encyclical “ Providen- 
tissimus Deus” : 


There is sometimes .... a fulness and a hidden depth of meaning 
which the letter hardly expresses, and which the laws of interpretation 
hardly warrant .... The sense of Holy Scripture... . cannot be 
expected to be found in writers who, being without the true faith, only 
gnaw the bark of the Sacred Scripture and never attain its pith. 


In modern schools of religious thought the tendency is ever 
more and more to widen the separation between the Old 
Testament and the New, and again between this and the 
Christian Church. When explaining the New Testament we 
are bidden to confine our attention exclusively to the text, 
without casting any “sly giances” at extant ecclesiastical 
organisations ; when explaining the Old, all our efforts must be 
directed to discover—very often an extremely difficult task— 
what the words would have meant to the contemporaries of 
the writers. These canons of interpretation have been applied 
so consistently and with such eminent. success that Scripture 
has gradually been emptied of all its true meaning. The 
Old Testament prophecies have been dissolved into very 
obvious political forecasts; the New Testament miracles are 
incapable of historical proof. As a consequence, both Old and 
New Testaments have been shrinking before our eyes till 
nothing remains but one point of doctrine—“ the Fatherhood of 
God, and the Brotherhood of man.” ‘This is the citadel that 
still stands, though all the outworks have fallen. Truly an 
important doctrine, if it really meant anything serious; but we 
fear that by God is too commonly understood only that dark 
impersonal power which lies behind the physical laws of the 
universe—a power for which we should have the same affection 
as for the law of gravitation, and the same reverence as for an 
earthquake or a thunder-storm. Under this system the rules of 
hygiene are supplanting the commandments and the creed; 





* See Schanz, “A Christian Apology,” vol. iii. cap. 11. 
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and the brotherhood of man becomes a kind of socialism without 
moral responsibility. 

Next, the Catholic student possesses safety and protection 
in a wide circle of critical activity. Father Lacordaire has 
remarked in one of his letters that the liberty of her children 
gives no uneasiness to the Church, for she knows the point at 
which she will check them, and she is certain they will stop at 
her bidding. Her feeling is like that of God about the ocean. 
But Protestant liberty recognises no bounds, and is destructive 
of all unity. In Protestantism there is‘not a single dogma to 
serve asa centre of unity; a Protestant is his own unity ; but 
since his individuality by itself does not constitute unity, he is 
alone, without the possibility of being one.* All this is 
peculiarly applicable to the critical study of Holy Scripture. 
On the one hand, the Catholic knows that all the truths of 
Scripture have been taken up and re-absorbed in that living 
system from which they originally came; that under the 
influence of this system even the most illiterate may have a 
knowledge of the sublimest truths and live a life profoundly 
spiritual; that the same Spirit which inspired the Scriptures 
lives ever in the Church, enabling her infallibly to recognise 
His voice, and to understand its fullest meaning— 


For what man knoweth the things of a man, but the spirit of a man that 
is in him? So the things also that are of God no man knoweth, but the 
Spirit of God. Now we have received the Spirit that is of God: 
that we may know the things that-are given us from God.t 


the Catholic, I say, knowing all this, and being secure in the 
protection of the Church, is able to enter fearlessly upon a 
course of the most searching critical inquiry. But with the 
Protestant the position is essentially altered. His faith neces- 
sarily depends upon his interpretation of the Bible, and that 
interpretation again is largely dependent upon criticism. 
Thus the discussions which often for the Catholic are mainly 
of academic interest, become for the Protestant a matter of life 
and death. It will be instructive, therefore, to study our 
modern Biblical Christianity in its struggle for life against the 
fierce onslaught of criticism. 





* Letters to Young Men: Letter IX., “On the Church.’”’ Translated by 
Rev. J. Trenor. + 1 Cor. ii. 11f. 
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In a most interesting chapter on the present condition of 
Protestant theology, Dr. Visher calls attention to what we 
believe to be a well-grounded fact—the fact, namely, that 


Protestant theologians are frequently disposed to admit an authority 
of the Church, in some substantial meaning of the terms. The Christian 
experience of the world at large, the collective “ Christian consciousness,” 
is considered a trustworthy witness in regard to the substance of the 
Gospel.* 


From many sides, and from extremely divergent schools of 
thought, indications are being given that in the hearts of many 
serious and earnest Protestants there has sprung up an inar- 
ticulate yearning for, and a dim consciousness of, a true visible 
Catholic Church; already they are stretching out their hands 
to feel for it, and we pray they may go forward till they find 
it. To us Catholics, indeed, the path to it seems not only 
clear but even brilliant, so that we are often filled with wonder 
that men should seek for it in vain. 

One of the most prominent facts in the history of the 
Christian religion is the enduring and firm belief in the 
existence of an organised and visible body that contained 
within itself superabundant means for sustaining the super- 
natural life of faith; that was ever guided and overshadowed 
by the Spirit of grace and truth ; that could safely be appealed 
to in all perplexities of conscience, for it possessed authority 
to condemn every religious error, and wisdom to dissolve every 
religious doubt. This visible and organised body claimed to 
be that Kingdom of God which Christ had founded, which He 
had endued with power from on high, and to which He had 
communicated His own authority to teach the full scheme of 
divine revelation. It is older than the New Testament Scrip- 
tures. It was alive and active before the oldest portion of 
them was began; it had been labouring more than half a 
century before the last of them was finished. Through its 
energy and immortal vigour all mankind were intended to be 
“compacted and fitly joined together,” and to grow “unto a 
perfect man,” so that they should no more be “ children tossed 
to and fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine” 
(Ephes. c. 4). 





* “ History of Ckristian Doctrine,” 1896, p. 548. 
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Whether we grant, or whether we deny, the inspiration of 
the New Testament writings, at any rate they bear witness to 
the facts just mentioned. The Apostles had separated—many 
of them probably never to meet again in this world; they had 
gone forth to their labour in widely distant lands, they had 
everywhere founded churches, consecrating and appointing 
bishops over them; in a word, all the forces of Christian life 
were in full activity when, one by one, the books of the New 
Testament began gradually to appear. Their publication, so 
far as history can tell, was only an incident in a long and 
varied apostolate, and was externaily determined for the most 
part by some passing need, or some temporary crisis, in a local 
church. Hence they did not exhaast, nor did they pretend to 
exhaust, the whole cycle of Christian truth which was every- 
where being taught and believed ;* still less did they aim at 
wrecking and destroying the organisation and essential consti- 
tution of the already existing Church. ‘The disciple is not 
above the master,” and the writings of the disciples cannot be 
subversive of, but necessarily are supplementary to, the 
divinely appointed hierarchical system. Within that system 
they find their proper place and their true meaning, nor can 
they be rightly understood until they receive their due location 
within the sphere of that living faith of which they form a part. 

Modern criticism will not question the general historical 
outline just drawn; if it raise any objection it will be to the 
effect that we have made the. books appear too early. But as 
for the main fact, criticism is every day insisting more and 
more on the essential dependence of the books upon a living 
ecclesiastical system. Unfortunately, however, those very dis- 
coveries which confirm the substantial exactness of Christian 
tradition in regard to the high antiquity of the Gospels as 
mere chronicles, are being employed with deadly effect to 
discredit their divine authority. The amount of primitive 
material disclosed by an inquiry into the interdependence of 
the first three Gospels and their sources, the gradual accumu- 
lation from the works of early writers, such as Barnabas, of 





* Hence it is absurd to object, as is sometimes done, that Cardinal Newman 
left out one of the notes of a true development—viz., that the doctrine deve- 
loped should have what is called a scriptural germ. But vide “ Development,” 
chap. vii. s. 4. 
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kindred material outside the canonical books, the combined 
study of uncanonical gospels and other apocryphal writings, the 
growing evidence of a wide propagation of oral traditions, the 
history of the so-called ‘‘selection” of the four canonical 
gospels from this mass of surrounding tradition and literature 
—all has been made to converge into a proof that the canonical 
writings are little better than chance survivals—mere accre- 
tions from a vast quantity of loose ecclesiastical matter—which 
owe their present regard to the influence of an ecclesiasticism 
that first saturated them with its own ideas, and then canonised 
them. Whatever dignity and nonour they acquired has been 
in defiance of their own claims and merits; their greatness has 
been thrust upon them by the official act of an overpowering 
hierarchy. ‘ None would have been more surprised than its 
chief authors at the elevation of the New Testament to divine 
authority beside the Old.” * 

The conclusion is inevitable, and is already being pressed 
home. “If infallibility be not confined to Christ, and to Him 
in His direct equipment for redemption, there is no logical 
halting-place till we arrive at the Vatican Decrees.” t Critics 
are keen enough to see that the infallibility of the Apostles 
stands or falls with that of the Pope. 

The perceived relation between the Church and the New 
Testament has been employed to the disparagement of the 
latter in another way. S. Irenzus, in a well-known passage, 
when insisting upon the power and authority, the inherent 
supernatural vigour of the Catholic Church as a living Kingdom, 
had pointed in proof to the fact that ‘‘many nations without 
paper or ink, or written documents,” had been firmly rooted in 
the faith of Christ. To this passage Lessing appealed in his 
controversy with Gdéze, using it as a weapon against the Bibli- 
cal theory of Protestantism. 


If [he argued | there was a time when Christianity was widespread, and 
exercised sway over many souls, and yet possessed absolutely no records 
in writing, it must be possible for all that the Apostles and Evangelists 
have written to perish, while the religion they taught would stand.§ 





* J. Estlin Carpenter, “The First Three Gospels,” p. 65. Kaftan apud 
Fisher, 1. c. p. 529. 

+ “Faith and Criticism.’’ Essays by Congregationalists, p. 106. 

{ Heres, iii. 4. 

§ See Schanz, *‘ Christian Apology,” iii. p. 369. 
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Why, then, be alarmed at criticism ? 

In these attacks upon Holy Scripture there is yet an element 
for hope. The minds of men are gradually being led back to 
the idea of Christian tradition as the necessary commentary 
upon the Sacred Writings; they are daily growing more 
familiar with the important and far-reaching truth that Scrip- 
ture is after all only one part of a broad system of religious 
teaching, and that it cannot reveal its full meaning until it has 
been re-set in that context from which the reformers violently 
tore it. This is the truth which serious and conscientious 
Protestants, in their trouble at the attacks made upon their 
cherished belief in the Bible, are painfully groping after. 

Certainly no firm belief in the divine authority of the New 
Testament can endure without the testimony and infallible 
attestation of the Catholic Church. Whatever information 
history by itself alone can give amounts, even at its best, to no 
more than this: the Apostles went everywhere preaching and 
teaching, and only incidentally, almost by the merest chance, 
did they set themselves to write. Thus, for instance, a slave 
runs away from his master and is sent back to him with a letter 
from St. Paul. That private note, under the name of the 
Epistle to Philemon, is contained within the sacred volume of 
inspired Scripture. Again, the Apostles must have delivered, 
not thousands only, but even tens of thousands of sermons and 
homilies, of which a few having, us it were by accident, been 
committed to paper, are uccepted and reverenced as peculiarly 
and emphatically the word of God. To take another illustra- 
tion. The life of Christ, His sayings and doings, must have 
been a constant theme of the earliest Christian teaching. Desire 
to have the details of that life in a more permanent form soon 
led to numerous attempts at a written biography. Anxious to 
supply Theophilus with an accurate and somewhat fuller narra- 
tive, St. Luke composed what is now known as the third Gospel. 
Bearing all this in mind, one is perplexed what answer to make 
when pressed by the question: How can the awful sanctity of 
inspiration and divine authorship be ascribed to these apparently 
ephemeral and chance productions? ‘True, we may accept the 
New Testament as reliable history, and as a faithful mirror of 
apostolic doctrine—or at least for that portion of it which has 
found its way into the Canonical books—but who could vouch 
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for its heavenly origin without being assured of that invisible 
and hidden fact by an infallible authority ? This is the force 
and point of St. Augustine’s celebrated dictum: ‘ For my part 
I should not believe the Gospel except as moved thereto by the 
authority of the Catholic Church.”* The bend of modern 
thought is in the same direction, only that modern thought has 
learned from the Reformers to repudiate the authority of the 
Catholic Church. “The Bible is not the true object of faith, 
but the product of the Church’s faith in Christ.”t If, then, the 
Bible be an ecclesiastical product, and the Church be devoid of 
all true authority, what is the value of the Bible ? 

Of all the calumnies so recklessly aimed at the Catholic 
Church, none have proved so fatal in their result as those 
regarding her attitude towards the Bible. “A council,” said 
Luther, “ cannot make that to be of Scripture which is not by 
nature of Scripture.” Calvin, still more explicitly : 


There has very generally prevailed a most pernicious error that the 
Scriptures have only so much weight as is conceded to them by the 
suffrages of the Church, as though the eternal and inviolable truth of 
God depended on the arbitrary will of men. 


One would have thought that not even the most ardent 
admirers of the Reformers would give credence to charges so 
palpably grotesque, yet believed in they are with the firmness 
almost of divine faith, even by those who have lost all other 
faith either in the Reformers or in the Bible. The Church, of 
course, no more “ makes” Scripture than Copernicus made 
the laws of astronomy, or than Harvey invented the circulation 
of the blood. Yet because to her has been entrusted the 
guardianship of the Sacred Books, because God has enriched her 
with taose precious heirlooms and acquainted her with their 
true character, because she faithfully discharges her duty and 
re-echoes the divine teaching, she is accused of manufacturing 
Scripture. She simply tells us, under the promised guidance 
of the Holy Ghost, what so many Protestants pretend to have the 
gift of discovering for themselves. But a Nemesis has come. 
Every day it grows more plain that, apart from the authority 





* Cont. Epis. Fund. c. 5 n. 6. 
t “ Faith and Criticism,” 1. c. 
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of the Church, all serious inquiry into the nature and value of 
Scripture is like setting sail, without chart or compass, upon a 

dark and melancholy sea. Vitally momentous questions are 

sure to arise and demand an answer; but the materials for an 

answer are unsatisfactory, vague and elusive. Is Scripture in 

any adequate sense the word of God, imperatively binding on 

our faith and conscience, or is it merely a record of simply 

those thoughts about religion which floated through the mind 

of the Jewish people? Even if it be assumed that the Bible 

does contain a revelation, at least about the action of God in 

the world, we must decide in what that revelation differs from 

God’s manifestation of Himself in the wide and universal order 

of nature, or in the providential course of the whole human 

family, or in the profound utterances and happy guesses of 
human genius. Why should the productions of Hebrew 
temperament and intellect be set apart by themselves, placed 

on a pedestal, and reverenced as something unapproachably 

sacred ? These questions the mind of man asks and asks again ; 

but “ what signifies asking, when there’s not a soul to give you 

an answer ?” 

As an escape from the difficulty, men have had recourse to 
the testimony of perscnal experience.  Solvitur ambulando. 
The pure morality and lofty doctrine of Scripture, satisfying 
alike man’s intellect, conscience and religious feelings, its 
ennobling effects upon the character of entire nations, are 
tangible proofs of divine authorship and visible tokens of the 
divine presence. Let those-who have believed and tasted, 
speak of the sweetness; for only they can tell how great that 
sweetness is. Assuredly it is God’s hand that touches so inly ; 
God’s voice that moves so strangely. 

Scripture has fallen upon such evil days that every 
testimony to its truth and moral value is indeed exceedingly 
precious ; but unfortunately the spirit of criticism, as well as 
the spirit of moral sentiment, has been awakened in man, 
and demands an equal satisfaction. Now the spirit of 
criticism seeks for light rather than for sweetness; it is cold, 
unemotional, and inflexibly scientific. It refuses to base its 
faith on consoling feelings, moral sentiments, or religious 
aspirations, until the probative value of these has been scientifi- 
cally demonstrated. Before accepting the appeal to the moral 
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effects of Scripture, it asks for proof, either that no religious 
writings other than the Bible can show any appreciable 
measure of success in the sphere of morals, or that a definite 
standard of comparison can be assigned by which the exact 
point is fixed where undeniable evidence begins of inspiration 
and a divine origin. Outside the Catholic Church, a believer 
in the Bible has truly a difficult task to justify his faith at the 
bar of reason. There is much, especially in the Old Testament, 
which not only does not appeal to his highest and strongest 
religious sympathies, but is a positive trial to his heart and 
conscience, and for which he has to seek an explanation and 
suitable apology. The Bible torms a whole; to reject a part 
is to discredit the rest. | By sheer force of faith a Protestant 
may perhaps be able to suppress his feelings, and to keep back 
his difficulties from growing into doubts; but, if he thinks at 
all, he must inevitably arrive at the prime question, the question 
of all questions in this matter—why he should ever have 
assumed the Bible to be inspired, What is inspiration, and 
why should it be ascribed to the Bible, and to the Bible exclu- 
sively? What are the true notes and test of inspiration ? 
Certainly that must be an inconceivably delicate test which, 
while proving the presence of inspiration in Chronicles, Eccle- 
siastes and Esther, can, at the same time, prove the absence of 
such inspiration from Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom. It was 
once the fashion to make good the deficiency here of every 
subjective test by the supposed testimony and authority of the 
Synagogue. But why the Synagogue should be credited with 
an infallibility to which the Christian Church, at least till the 
sixteenth century, was altogether a stranger, has never yet 
been explained. Besides, the testimony of the Synagogue itself 
is far from being clear and concordant. In the history of the 
Jewish Canon there are so many broad interspaces of darkness, 
and so much twilight ambiguity, that no prudent man will 
feel perfect assurance about arriving at any definite result. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the old faith is yield- 
ing without a struggle to criticism. Since the days of Semler, 
two main lines of defence have been relied on. Semler appears 
to have thought that although criticism might kill, and had 
actually killed, the body of Scripture, yet it could not kill the 
soul, He therefore applied himself to the task of proving that 
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the soul of Scripture is immortal. The mere body might be 
allowed to go to the dissecting-room ; the spirit is safe from all 
touch of the knife. Now, religion is concerned with the spirit 
alone. But religion, in various degrees, is to be found in the 
conscience of the individual, in the teaching of the Christian 
Church, and in the Scriptures. The spiritual illumination of 
one’s own heart is the only assured guide in the conduct of life, 
the only true test of a religion pure and undefiled, warm and 
living. The cold, dry light of an intellectual theology has its 
proper place only in the world of theory. If now we turn to 
the symbols and officiai teaching of the Churches, we shall find 
that the history of ecclesiastical doctrine is little niore than 
a record of the struggle between conflicting opinions. What 
has been reverenced as an indefectible Canon of Scripture is 
merely an official list of books highly recommended by ecclesi- 
astical authority. In those books there is very much of purely 
local and Jewish interest, much that is simply false and legend- 
ary. All this surplusage must be cut away from what is of 
permanent value, and the instrument of the operation is the 
conscience of the individual. 

This idea of a separation between subjective and objective 
religion now plays an essential part in the Biblical theories of 
nearly every species of modern Protestantism. Developed on 
the line of a firm belief in man’s unfailing gift of moral intuition, 
it yields an inward test for judging of all religious matters. 
It is superior to all systems, to all forms of historical religion. 
It opens its wings to the sun and flies from flower to flower 
gathering the real honey of spirituality. Inspiration, like 
instinct, has never ceased; and “every man is his own 
prophet.” 

The disastrous consequences of this system, subversive as it 
is of all revealed truth, have been too often pointed out to need 
further remark. With a wave of the hand it sweeps away 
the whole supernatural order; what it calls an inward inspira- 
tion, or illumination of conscience, is mere private opinion. 
Owing to the evident dangers of a purely subjective system, a 
serious effort has been made of late years to devise a more 
reasonable system in which the subjective test should be fused 
with an objective one. 


Protestant theologians. .. are frequently disposed to admit 2% 
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authority of the Church, in some substantial meaning of the terms. The 
Christian experience of the Church at large, the collective “ Christian 
consciousness,” is considered a trustworthy witness in regard to the 
substance of the Gospel.* 


Those elements which are common to the various Creeds, or 
Confessions, of the Reformed Churches give colour, tone, and 
temper to the individual conscience, and thus ensure a particu- 
lar kind of development ; but the development itself is wholly 
sustained by revelation. Revelation includes two factors, one 
of them objective, the other subjective. | The objective factor 
is found in Scripture, being identical with the record of what 
God has done, especially through Christ, for the salvation of 
mankind. Not all the statements of Scripture are equally 
entitled to belief. The narratives, in particular those describing 
miracles, are liable to serious revision and correction. Hence 
the result of Biblical criticism may be frankly accepted. The 
subjective part of revelation is found in the believer to whom 
is granted inspiration, or that supernatural light by which he is 
enabled rightly to interpret the objective revelation. Numerous 
differences of opinion, however, occur in the actual working out 
of these points. 

The system itself, in its strongest and most attractive form, 
may be detailed as follows :f 

(a) If we consider the general consent of Christians—men 
of learning, piety, and strong independent judgment—who 
freely unite in admitting the divine origin of the Bible, we 
have presumptive evidence that the Bible is indeed what it is 
claimed to be. This external evidence may be called the testi- 
mony of the Church, and going back, as it does, by tradition 
and written documents to primitive times, it has the strength 
of at least a probable argument. 

(b) Next, there is a fides divina, based upon the experimental 
knowledge of that internal evidence which the Scriptures 
themselves afford. 


The truth contained in Scripture is a light, and is discerned by the sons 
of light .... Things revealed .. . . are more certainly discerned, by way of 
spiritual taste and feeling, in the certainty of experience, than anything 
is discerned in the light of natural understanding. . . . The divine authority 








* Dr. G. P. Fisher, 1. c. 
+ C. A. Briggs, D.D., “ Biblical Study,” 4th edit. 1892, pp. 105-138. 
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of Scripture is self-evidencing, the regenerate man needs no other evidence, 
but only the regenerate can appreciate the evidence. 


The nature of this evidence is more fully described by Dr. 
Briggs, who has quoted from earlier divines the passages just 
given. He says: 


The Scriptures themselves, in their pure and holy character, satis- 
fying the conscience ; their beauty, harmony, and majesty satisfying the 
wsthetic taste; their simplicity and fidelity to truth, together with their 
exalted conceptions of man, of God, and of history, satisfying the reason 
and the intellect; their piety and devotion to the one God, and their 
revelation of redemption, satisfying the religious feelings and deepest 
needs of mankind—all conspire to more and more convince that they are 
indeed sacred and divine books. 


(c) Lastly, there is the pure fides divina, based upon the 
testimony and inward persuasion of the Holy Spirit. 


The Spirit of God bears witness by and with [the whole Bible] in the 
heart of the believer, removing every doubt and assuring the soul of its 
possession of the truth of God. . . . The Spirit bears witness to the Church 
as an organised body of such believers, through their free consent. 

This is the true doctrine of the Reformation. It brings the people 
face to face with the Bible and with the Divine Spirit working in and 
with it, so that they need no mediating priesthood of theologians, no 
help of apologetics or of polemics to convince them of the authority of 
the Bible and enable them to maintain it against all cavilling. 


It is claimed for the theory just expounded, not only that it 
s “the true doctrine of the Reformation,” but also that it 
enables us ‘‘ to steer between the Scylla of Romanism and the 
Charybdis of mysticism.” What is meant by the latter is 
clear enough; but by the supposed Scylla of Romanism we 
are left to understand the absurd charges already quoted from 
Luther and Calvin. Discredit being thus thrown on the 
united and solid testimony of the Catholic Church, we are 
invited to cast that testimony aside in favour of something 
more reasonable. “The consensus of such Christians who 
know what they believe is much stronger than the consensus 
of those who rest merely upon the external authority of the 
testimony of the Church.” Of course on the very complex 
hypothesis that Scripture is true, and that some evidence of 
its truth must therefore be at hand; that such evidence cannot 
be external authority—for external authority leads to Romanism, 
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and Romanism is palpably absurd—nor yet again mere inward 
taste and feeling, for this would result in a most deplorable 
subjectivism—it evidently follows that the required evidence 
must be sought, neither in authority nor in mysticism, but 
somewhere between them. It is found, therefore, in “ the 
consensus of such Christians who know what they believe,” in 
“the testimony of the Church going back by tradition and 
written documents to primitive times,” and to the testimony 
of the Spirit ‘‘ bearing witness to the Church as an organised 
body of believers.” We shall now test the validity of that 
appeal. 

(1) Let us therefore suppose, what indeed may very easily 
happen, that our own inward taste and feeling are in conflict 
with the external testimony of the Church—which is to 
prevail? Dr. Briggs makes no secret of the answer: ‘ We 
accept the doctrine of the Westminster Confession with refer- 
ence to the Bible, lecause it coincides with our own convictions 
and experiences.” But if our own convictions and experience 
must form the supreme and final testimony, if the general 
teaching of the Church cannot put an effective check upon the 
vagaries of individualism—how are we to escape the Charybdis 
of mysticism? How will not an appeal to that teaching lie 
open to the reproach of being a mere facon de parler? In 
making such an appeal should we not be imitating the old 
man in the play ?>—*“‘ Come, then, produce your reasons. I tell 
you I’m fixed, determined. When I’m determined, I always 
listen to reason, because it can then do no harm.” But if, on 
the other hand, we do allow the teaching of the Church to 
exercise an effective control, how can we escape the Scylla of 
Romanism? Are we not adopting what is precisely the 
Roman position? And a most reasonable position it is. For 
if the Church goes back ‘‘ by tradition and written documents 
to primitive times,” her testimony is surely deserving of all 
acceptance; and if the Spirit of God “ bears witness to her,” 
the testimony she gives must be divine. 

(2) It may be said that the proof lies in an important fact 
—the fact, namely, that great bodies of men having freely 
trusted the Bible are found to agree in the results of their 
spiritual experience. That the Bible comes home to them with 
a living power, and perfectly accords with their reason and 
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conscience. Hence “the consensus of those who know what 
they believe ” is an all-sufficient testimony. A little later we 
shall assume the truth and validity of this argument, and then 
treat of its proper application. At the present moment we 
are concerned with its misapplication. It cannot fairly be 
applied to Protestant belief in the Bible; for that belief cannot 
be taken as a consensus of the kind described. A true con- 
sensus implies a number of distinct assents to the same definite 
idea. When, therefore, a Protestant consensus is claimed with 
reference to the Bible, it must clearly be shown that the Bible 
conveys the same definite idea to each of the consentients ; 
for the Bible that each assents to is just what he individually 
thinks it to be. Now, what is the definite prevailing idea in 
our current literature with regard to the Bible—its origin, 
inspiration and authority? Is it true that the Bible does say 
and mean the same thing to that seething mass of sects who 
are proudly introduced as “Christians who know what they 
believe”? Do they agree on even the most important doctrines 
which are severally affirmed or denied to be in the Bible— 
the Blessed Trinity, the Godhead of Christ, Vicarious Atone- 
ment, Eternal Punishment? And what of Biblical history, 
prophecy, and miracles? When we have eliminated from the 
Bible all those matters of fact and doctrine which are doubted 
or denied by vast multitudes of Christians who know what 
they believe, how great will be the extent of the residue ? 
Yet it is only for this residue that a consensus can be logically 
claimed. Instead of a clear consensus based on accurate 
knowledge we have only a name—a name employed either to- 
express a vague traditional sentiment, or to hide a whirl of 
discrepant ideas incoherently jumbled together. Even where 
unanimity is found, it is sometimes, we fear, not a whit more 
free than the Sabbath Day observance in Scotland. At any 
sate, a writer in the National Review* says: 


It may be suspected that too often, in Presbyterian bodies in Great 
Britain, it is the poverty and not the will of the minister that consents 
to keep his theology within the limits which his less instructed pay- 
masters regard as safe. The amount of moral suffering and mental 
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extinction that is possible under such a condition of things is almost 
beyond calculation. 


When a consensus depends partly on ignorance and partly 
on a dread of starvation, its logical impressiveness is con- 
siderably weakened. 

(3) The man of religious mind is able to read many lessons 
about God in the Book of Nature. How many there are who, 
like the late Lord Selborne, can hear ‘the Divine voice 
everywhere.” This is quite in accordance with the teaching of 
St. Paul. God has never left the world without signs and 
tokens of His presence. By the bountiful gifts and over-ruling 
dispensations of His providence, He grants to men a proof of 
His existence and allures them onwards to a fuller and more 
perfect knowledge.* Surely, then, it is not surprising that God 
should reveal Himself still more plainly and in a higher way 
through the Holy Scriptures, The open heart and earnest 
mind may indeed tind God therein. But to stop there, because 
we think we have learned sufficient for our own ideal of 
Christian life, and to refuse to accept the full revelation of 
Catholic truth, is an act as wayward as would be the act of him 
who should profess to find sufficient about God in the Book of 
Nature, and in consequence refuse to accept the Bible. Dr. 
Briggs’ argument is, in truth, an old Catholic argument, and 
fully applicable only to the Catholic Church. It was formulated 
as early as the time of St. Augustine, who used it as a shield 
against all the attacks of heresy. In his controversy with the 
Manicheans he stated the argument as follows : 


Not to speak of the purest wisdom. ... which you do not believe to be 
in the Catholic Church, there are many other things to keep me in her 
bosom .... The consent of peoples and nations keeps me in the 
Church; so does her authority, inaugurated by miracles, nourished in 
hope, enlarged by love, established by age. The succession of priests 
keeps me, Leginning from the very seat of the Apostle Peter, to whom 
the Lord, after His resurrection, gave it in charge to feed His sheep, 
down to the present episcopate. And so, lastly, does the name itself of 
Catholic, which, not without reason, amid so many heresies the Church 
has still retained.t 


Here, indeed, is a free consent confirmed by the testimony of 








* See “ Acts,” 14, 16 ; 17, 25ff. 
+ Cont. Epis. Fund. cap. iv. Clark’s Translation, p. 99f. 
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the Holy Spirit and going back in unbroken succession to 
primitive times. Here is just the historical testimony that is 
wanted to save the Bible from crumbling away—a testimony 
that is solid, permanent and luminous. 

Unfortunately it is this necessary testimony which, by some 
fatality, so many men refuse to accept. If we trace the 
grounds of their refusal, we find it to consist in a blind prejudice 
against Rome. They prefer a false belief in the unlawful 
claims of the Reformers to a true belief in the lawful claims of 
St. Peter. A discussion carried on by Dr. Briggs with a 
Protestant critic is instructive on this point. The critic had 
objected : ‘‘ It does not tend in the slightest degree to reconcile 
us to these opinions to say that the Reformers entertained them.” 
Dr. Briggs replied: ‘This was the so-called formal principle, 
one of the essential principles of Protestantism. If they [the 
Reformers] had not taken this position, they would have been 
powerless against the Roman claim of tradition.” When it was 
further objected that to rest “‘ upon the fides divina for the 
proof of inspiration and canonicity of Scripture implies that 
‘every Christian makes his own Bible,” the only answer 
returned was: “True, but this right of private judgment is 
the Protestant position. Are we prepared to abandon it?” 
The critic retorted: “If canonicity be, as we believe it is, a 
purely historical question, it is only in a very limited way that. 
subjective tests can be employed in determining it.” And 
again came the answer : 


If canonicity be a purely historical question, then the Reformers and 
the Westminster Confession and the other Reformed Creeds were in 
error. ... To abandon this position is to accept essentially the Roman. 
Catholic position. We violate one of the Reformation principles upon 
which our Protestantism depends, and the most consistent course would 
be to follow Cardinal Newman in his pathway to Rome. 


Strange it is that earnest men, trembling for the fate of the 
Bible, conscious of the disastrous weakness of purely subjective 
tests, and seeking the firm support of external testimony 
should, as soon as Rome, which alone can do so, offers them 
this testimony, “turn on a swivel, and secure their retreat with 
a frown.” In one thing the Reformers have done their work 
supremely well; they have succeeded in thoroughly poisoning, 
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the imagination of their followers, and in making the life-giving 
name of Rome sound like the “ dreaded name of Demogorgon.” 
But we trust that all these false shadows will melt away, and 
that grace will open the eyes yet purblind so that they may 
clearly behold the glorious City of God in all her majesty and 
strength and beauty. By her spiritual power the Holy Scrip- 
tures are preserved from profanation, being “‘ compassed about 
with chariots of fire and with horses of fire.” 


J. McIntyre, D.D. 








Art. IV.—CAN CHRISTIANS CONSISTENTLY 
LAUGH OR SMILE? 


The English Works of Blessed Thomas More (1557). 


T would be rather late in the history of the world, and in 
the progress of Christian literature, to discuss the lawful- 
ness of mirth, of smiles and laughter, of jokes and pleasantry, 
of play and games, of recreation and amusement. I have 
nothing original to add to the excellent things that have been 
written on these subjects. Nor, on the other hand, is there 
room for new views, or need of new advocacy, regarding 
earnestness and seriousness of life, Christian gravity and fear 
of God, tenderness and compassion for suffering. The advocates 
of joyousness have never intended to defend folly, trifling and 
frivolity. 

But certain merry-men have of late years trotted out a new 
hobby. As Julian the Apostate, with solemn derision, required 
consistency in teachers of literature, and therefore prohibited 
Christians from teaching Homer or Virgil, whose religion they 
did not share, and bade them be content with their Luke and 
Matthew ; so we have been told to cease to be Christians, if we 
would laugh ccnsistently, or to cease to laugh, if we would be 
earnest Christians. It is to the sophisms of these new defenders 
of human mirth that I devote a few pages. 

I will take as the exponent of the new theory one whose 
‘name ranks high in English literature, and in ethical questions. 
‘George Eliot (Miss Evans) wrote as follows in an Essay on the 
Influence of Rationalism :— 


Wherever the tremendous alternative of everlasting torments is believed 
in—believed in so that it becomes a motive determining the life—not only 
persecution, but every form of severity and gloom are the legitimate con- 
sequences. There is much ready declamation in these days against the 
spirit of asceticism and against zeal for doctrinal conversion, but surely 
‘the macerated form of a Saint Francis, the fierce denunciations of a 
‘Saint Dominic, the groans and prayerful wrestlings of the Puritan, who 
seasoned his bread with tears and made all pleasurable sensation sin, are 
more in keeping with the contemplation of unending anguish, as the 
destiny of a vast multitude whose nature we share, than the rubicund 
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cheerfulness of some modern divines, who profess to unite a smiling 
liberalism with a well-bred and tacit, but unshaken confidence in the 
reality of the bottomless pit.* 


Now, I am not concerned to defend “ rubicund cheerfulness ” in 
the presence of the great issues of life and eternity, much less 
“ well-bred silence” about hell in those whose duty it is to 
speak of it. I would give a candid answer to the question: 
‘Can Christians, consistently with a lively faith, feel natural joy 
in anything? (Supernatural, or spiritual joy need not enter 
into this discussion.) Is gloom our normal state? Is mirth 
.a rebellion of the sturdy human heart against being shut up by 
the Church within a valley of tears? These, if I mistake not, 
-are the curvettings of this new hobby-horse. 

Before discussing the substance of this writer’s thought, a 
word of protest must be made against her historical illustrations. 
The “macerated form” of St. Francis of Assisi had no con- 
nection with the contemplation of eternal punishment. It 
-came from loving converse with his Crucified Master. St. 
Bonaventure describes St. Francis as receiving the Stigmata 
when he was supernz contemplationis dulcedine abundantius 
solito superfusus ac ccelestium desideriorum ardentiori flamma 
succensus. The “fierce denunciations” of St. Dominic have 
no historical existence whatever. He wasa great and powerful 
preacher both on hell and heaven; but sweetness, not fierce- 

“ness, was the characteristic of his preaching; and his passionate 
love and intercession for sinners, his nightly tears and disci- 
plines, strange as it may seem, left his soul in unruffled peace 
.and his countenance surrounded with an almost visible aureole 
of joy. The Puritan exaggeration, that makes “ every pleasur- 
able sensation a sin” finds no support in Catholic asceticism. 
The reason of this is not far to seek. The results of a lively 
faith in God’s judgments, whether as to ourselves or others, 
both in feeling and conduct, are determined by the revealed 
will of God, not by human logic or sentiment. When we are 
told by the Apostle: “ Rejoice in the Lord always, again I say, 
rejoice,” we are not to interpret his words as if he had written: 
“Lament at the thought of hell always, again I say, lament.” 
But here our new moralists grow impatient, they say: “ You 
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could not rejoice if you really believed, unless indeed your 
hearts were utterly selfish.” We must be allowed, however, to 
prefer facts to theory, to use the inductive method in ascertain- 
ing religious phenomena, and not to rest on @ priori theories. 
As a matter of fact, there have been innumerable men and 
women of very lively faith, of whom the Blessed and Joyous 
Thomas More is a type, to whom hell has been a greater reality 
than any earthly suffering, and whose hearts have been so tender 
that they melted at the sight of human misery ; yet their lives 
were not rendered gloomy by the thought of hell, nor did they 
on that account blame themselves for their want of faith or for 
their hard-heartedness. Had they lost sight of hell, they would 
have blamed themselves; had they not felt compassion for 
sinners, and had they not laboured actively or prayed earnestly 
for their conversion, they would have accused themselves of 
cruelty. But they did not think it their duty to hold the 
picture of ‘‘ the bottomless pit” so continually before their 
minds as to suppress all innocent merriment. St. Alphonsus 
de Liguori was a famous missionary preacher. His belief in 
hell was one of the great animating principles of his life. He 
is writing for contemplative nuns whose lives are dedicated to 
intercession for perishing souls, and this is his exhortation : 


All who aspire to perfection should avoid excessive laughter. Moderate 
laughter, which shows the serenity of the soul, is neither a violation of 
decorum nor opposed to devotion. A nun should always present an 
appearance of modesty and devotion, but not of sadness and melancholy. 
By appearing sad and afflicted-she dishonours religion, and gives all who 
behold her to understand that sanctity, instead of infusing peace and joy, 
fills the soul with sorrow and melancholy. But by a cheerful countenance 
she encourages others to the practice of piety.* 


It would be easy to draw up a catena of such teaching from 
the writings of Catholic saints and doctors. 

George Eliot errs in the first place by identifying vivid faith 
with actual sight. Ascetic writers may indeed sometimes seem 
to say that by means of lively faith we should realise invisible 
things as if we saw them ; and this is true as regards practical 
consequences, but it is quite untrue as regards the feelings 
and imagination. To live by faith is indeed the very contrary 
of living by sight. It has been well said that: 





* “ The True Spouse of Christ,” ch. 8. 
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among the many mysterious mercies of Almighty God towards His 
creatures must be reckoned the concealment of the invisible world from 
our ordinary sight. It is not the face of His own incomprehensible 
Majesty alone which would be unendurable by mortal eyes. Such as we 
now are, we could not bear to have faith at once transmuted into vision. 
The soul would sink terrified, crushed and despairing, were the most 
common facts of her own inward life and circumstances revealed to her 
with all the distinctness of their unveiled reality. Who could endure 
without miraculous support, to behold the saints in glory, the just in 
purgatory, or the damned in hell? Who could bear the agony of the 
sight of himself and his sins? And who could go about his daily duties, 
and fulfil his appointed course, were he suddenly illumined so as to 
perceive that warfare of angels and devils in the midst of which he is 
ever, without a moment’s cessation, most deeply involved? The whole 
life of society must be palsied, and the heart stricken with helpless 
anguish, were that fearful conflict seen as well as known, were it as 
powerfully manifested to our senses as it is habitually realised by our 
faith.* 


Faith then is not spiritual vision, taking the place of bodily 
vision, and attaining the same results. It is spiritual vision, 
without the vividness of bodily sight, not only for our greater 
merit, but for our greater peace, and in very mary cases for 
our greater benefit, since faith, if less vivid, is often more 


practical than sight. 

It is quite possible that a vision of the hidden world may 
permanently affect the soul for good ; but it is equally possible 
that, however intensely felt at the time, the impression may be 
very transitory. How many wonders did the Israelites witness 
in Egypt, at the Red Sea, and in the desert ? Yet they “ always 
erred in heart.” Nadab and Abiu, the sons of Aaron, “saw 
the God of Israel, and under His feet a work of sapphire 
stone, and as the heaven when clear ;” + and the Holy Scripture 
makes this commentary, ‘“ they saw God and they did eat and 
drink ;” as if it were bewildering that immediately after such 
a sight they could attend to the ordinary claims of bodily life. 
But the sacred writer expresses no surprise that shortly after 
they should forget the reverence due to God’s Majesty, and be 
struck dead for offering strange fire in their censers.{ How 
many miracles did Giezi the servant of Eliseus witness, yet 
he was not cured of his avarice, and even thought to play 
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tricks on his wonder-working master.* Ananias and Sapphira 
were witnesses of the daily miracles of the Apostles, yet they 
plotted to cheat the Church, and lied to the Holy Ghost. In 
our Lord’s parable Abraham tells the lost soul that those who 
have not the spirit of faith would not profit by an apparition 
from the dead. The emotions then arising from mere sight 
may be very transitory ; whereas faith, though less emotional, 
may be more energetic. Yet George Eliot not merely asks 
that our -faith should be practical and logical, but that it 
should be permanently emotional ; and if it is not, would deny 
its reality. Surely this is extravagant. 

Even the perfect vision which was ever before the soul of 
Jesus Christ was not allowed by Him to affect His soul as did 
the actual presence of suffering. His knowledge was ever the 
same, but His emotions were not uniform. ‘Seeing the multi- 
tudes,” says St. Matthew, “‘he had compassion on them, 
because they were distressed and lying like sheep that have 
no shepherd ;” t yet He learnt no new thing at that moment 
about their forlorn state. Before going to Bethania He knew 
that Lazarus was dead, and that He should restore Him to 
life ; yet it was only when he came and saw the tomb, that He 
wept and groaned in himself.{ Now, if it was not His Divine 
will to be always affected equally by the same knowledge, it is 
certainly not His will that we should be affected equally at all 
times by the same truths of faith. He wishes that we should 
never forget them, never cease to guide our conduct by them, 
but not that we should always contemplate them with the 
same attention, or be always emotionally impressed by them. 
We are to live our spiritual as well as our natural life in 
succession, and not all at once. “All things have their 
season, and in their time all things pass under heaven ; a time 
to be born and a time to die... . a time to weep and a 
time to laugh, a time to mourn and a time to dance.” § 

In the second place George Eliot’s scorn for the unreality of 
the faith of those who profess belief in hell fire, and yet smile, 
is itself eminently unreal, for it has no basis in the laws of our 
human nature. Though eternal misery bears no compassion 
with earthly suffering, yet our feelings with regard to both are 
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governed by the same principles. Neither good sense nor 
practical philanthropy requires that we should keep our souls 
in perpetual tension and distress by the thought of woes which 
we have not the duty to alleviate at present. A benevolent 
and charitable lady, who in due season will co-operate in works 
of mercy, is not to be thought heartless because she enjoys 
sweet music in her sheltered drawing-room, knowing all the 
time that within a circle of half a mile acts are being performed, 
or pains are being endured, that would thrill her soul with 
anguish could she witness them. Though millions may be 
perishing of famine in Bengal or China, chimneys may be 
allowed to smoke in London without any imputation against 
the benevolence of Englishmen ; whereas it might be a cruelty 
and a scandal to sit down to a well-spread table, if wretches 
were perishing of hunger at our very door steps. God has 
mercifully provided that our lives should not be a perpetual 
shudder, because of the innumerable horrors that we know to. 
exist at every moment on this globe which we inhabit, nor 
need our lives be a weary nightmare because of what faith 
reveals to us of another world. I am not advocating forget- 
fulness or indifference, nor am I denying that to have witnessed 
great misery, or to have had our attention urgently called to it, 
may arouse a life-long sympathy and a life-long enthusiasm. 
But I resent the imputation of either unbelief or callousness 
against those whose souls.are not always wrung to agony by 
sufferings unseen though known. 

George Eliot would have all Christians logical and therefore 
gloomy. In reality she requires more than consistency. She 
demands that all men should live on the same spiritual level. 

Is the young child then to be affected as the youth, or the 
youth as the old man? Are the uneducated, who scarce know 
how to reflect, to draw conclusions like the philosopher? Have 
all who can reflect the same vividness of imagination or the 
same acuteness of feeling ? Are there no special vocations in 
religious matters as there are in matters civil and political ? 
Zachary Macaulay, having witnessed the horrors of slavery, 
might devote a lifetime to the cause of freedom. Cobden 
having seen the evils produced by the Corn Laws, might engage 
in a life-long struggle for their abolition. Did it follow that 
all who held the same opinions should be filled with the same 
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enthusiasm? So it may have been given to some prayerful 
priest or nun to have had so keen a spiritual sense of the loss 
of souls, that they could scarcely smile again, and must hence- 
forth labour and-do penance for their salvation. We may all 
admire such lively faith, such ardent zeal, and be even stirred 
to co-operation ; but it is not given to all to be thus absorbed 
by one masterful passion, or compassion. 

The Catholic Church is no such leveller. She has never 
made Sunday dreary to children, as Puritans have too often 
done, by prohibiting all play, and requiring from them a pro- 
longed attention to things invisible and eternal, of which mature 
minds alone are capable. She is content also if her young men 
are “strong, and the word of God abideth in them, and they 
overcome the wicked one ;* she does not require from them the 
gravity of elders, nor grieve if they indulge in sports which 
befit the exuberance of youth. She has held, with the great 
pope St. Gregory, that some concession must be made to the 
multitude, within the limits of what is innocent, and that souls 
mount by steps, not by one great bound, to things celestial.t 
Although she has a place within her system for 


preserved souls, 
For fasting maids whose minds are dedicate 
To nothing temporal,t 


and for “widows indeed, continuing in supplications and 
prayers night and day,” she has learnt from the Apostle § that, 
however dear are such as these to God, all have not the same 
grace; and she has learnt from her Divine Master that new 
wine must not be set to ferment in bottles of old leather. ‘To 
what purpose then could the example of saints who never 
laughed or smiled, if such indeed there were, be cited to the 
reproach of the Christian people who shared their faith, but not 
their gifts or duties? How is the charge of inconsistency 
sustained ? 

It may perhaps seem that I am combating a phantom, and 
that George Eliot could not really mean that consistent Chris- 
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tians should never smile. Yet that is the whole gist of her 
discourse. “Every form of gloom,” she says, is the legitimate 
consequence of a real belief in hell, and the gloomiest religionists 
have been the types of what every orthodox Christian should 
be. Modern unbelievers and agnostics are not satisfied with 
‘depriving us of all hope of eternal joy, they vaunt themselves 
as the only apostles of reasonable and human mirth and bid us 
be satisfied with groans. Their glee-singers are those who make 
fun of hell. I quote from Shelley. Of a certain Lionel he 
writes :— 


For he made verses wild and queer 

Of the strange things priests hold so dear, 
Because they bring them land and gold. 

Of devils and saints, and all such gear, 

He made tales, which whoso heard or read 
Would laugh till he were almost dead. 

So this grew a proverb: “‘ don’t get old 
Till Lionel’s ‘ banquet in hell’ you hear, 
And then you will laugh yourself young again.” 
So the priests hated him, and he 

Repaid their hate with cheerful glee.* 


There is probably as little truth in the theory that the wicked 
old world will ever laugh itself young again by scoffing at 
‘eternal punishment, as there is in the statement that it is 
avarice which makes priests ‘‘ hold so dear” the revelations of 
Jesus Christ. | 

Even the dyspeptic philosopher of Chelsea—so unlike the 
dear and genial saint whose name is associated with the same 
spot—Thomas Carlyle, I say, consoled himself amid his lamen- 
tations by the thought that the world had “ gained enormously ” 
in peace and happiness by having exorcised the fear of Hell, 
Shortly after Carlyle’s death one of his friends wrote as follows 
in his reminiscences : 


It was a solemn spot, perfectly calm, while round the wood sounded 
the storm. Dry, dead fern abounded. Of this I formed a cushion, and 
placing it on one of the tree stumps set him down upon it. I filled his pipe 
and lighted it, and while he puffed, conversation went on. Early in the 
day, as we roamed over the pastures, he had been complaining of the 
collapse of religious feeling in England, and I had said to him, “ As re- 
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gards the most earnest and the most capable of the men of a generation 

younger than your own, if one writer more than another has been influer- 
tial in loosing them from their theological moorings, thou art the man! ’” 
Our talk was resumed and continued as he sat upon the stump and smoked 
his placid pipe within hearing of the storm. I said to him, “ Despite all 

the losses you deplore, there is one great gain. We have extinguished’ 
that horrible spectre which darkened with its death-wings so many brave 
and pious lives. It is something to have abolished Hell-fire!” ‘ Yes,” 
he replied, “that is a distinct and an enormous gain. My own father 
was a brave man, and, though poor, unaccustomed to cower before the 

face of man; but the Almighty God was a different matter. You and I 

do not believe that Melchet Court exists, and that we shall return thither 

more firmly than he believed that, after his death, he would have to face 

a judge who wouid lift him into everlasting bliss or doom him to eternal 

woe. I could notice that, for three years before he died, this rugged, 

honest soul trembled to its depths at even the possible prospect of Hell-fire. 

It surely is a great gain to have abolished this Terror.” 


Wonderful self-complacency of philosophers and men of science ! 
A few years ago the latter were riding their hobby. They had 
discovered that the Catholic Church was enamoured of dirt— 
that for a thousand years, when she held sway “no man or 
woman ever took a bath ”—that her love of dirt was proved by 
the fact that two or three of her saints endured dirt by way of 
mortification and because they loathed it—and that at last 
Science had come, like St. George on his charger, to destroy 
the hideous dragon. Now it is gloom that the Church loves. 
Merry England was forbidden to smile, and only did so behind 
the Church’s back—and Shelley and Carlyle, of all men, have 
abolished the Terror, and brought back the reign of mirth and 
laughter ! 

These boasts of our modern leaders, poets, or philosophers 
may well be answered by an entry made by Lord Macaulay 
in his diary. He had been reading the old unbelieving poet 
Lucretius (who attributed the origin of all religion to fear), 
and he writes: ‘ It strikes me that the Epicureans exagger- 
ated immensely the effect which religious terrors and the fears 
of future punishment had on their contemporaries, for the 
purpose of exalting their master, as having delivered mankind 
from a horrible mental slavery. I see no trace of such feelings 
in any part of the literature of those times, except in these 
Epicurean declamations.”* A similar appeal to facts may be 





; 3 , : 
* Trevelyan’s “Life of Macaulay,” ch. xiv. 
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made as regards the effect of Christian faith. The belief in 
eternal punishment has ever had a very deep, a sobering and 
beneficial effect on Catholic populations, but that it has been 
a life-long terror, or made life a burden, except in individual 
cases where the balance of the mind was lost by other causes, 
cannot be plausibly affirmed. Whatever may be the effect of 
Calvinistic heresies, ‘as on Carlyle’s father, the Church so puts 
in the foreground the Redemption and abundant means of re- 
conciliation with God that the conscience-struck sinner, terrified 
at hell, may easily be restored to a solid peace. The Church 
cannot change a valley of tears into Elysian Fields, but neither 
is her abode in the Phlegrzean Fields, but on the slopes of the 
Mount of Paradise. 

What is said by George Eliot regarding persecution, as a 
legitimate and necessary result of a belief in hell, does not 
belong to the subject I am discussing, yet I will offer a few 
remarks on this theory also. In the first place, then, it is 
unhistorical. Catholic writers like Sir Thomas More, who have 
defended the penal laws enacted against heretics, have nowhere 
based their arguments on the existence of hell, and on the mercy 
of rescuing men at any cost of temporal pain from torments 
everlasting. They affirm that the State has attained unity by 
the acceptance of the universal and unchanging faith of the 
Catholic Church, and that the State has a right to defend that 
unity even by the sacrifice of the lives, if necessary, of factious 
innovators, Whatever may be said against this theory—which 
has no longer any application in modern society—it cannot 
be refuted by the denial of the eternity of hell, for it would 
have equal weight were that eternity no part of the Christian 
revelation. The value of truth may, indeed, depend on the 
immortality of the souls that believe it, but not on the nature 
of the pains due to souls that wilfully reject it. 

Besides this, damnation has never been regarded by Catholics 
as a mere calamity, from which it is tenderness to save men by 
inflicting a lesser calamity, such as persecution, just as it is 
good to anticipate gangrene by cutting off a limb. This is a 
silly plea put by modern writers of fiction into the mouths of 
Spanish Inquisitors, but it has no place in history or in Catholic 


-doctrine. Damnation is looked on, not as a terrible accident, 


but as an infliction of the Justice of God. It is the result of 
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the soul’s probation. Before persecution could be legitimately 
employed to rescue souls from hell, two things would have to 
be assumed ; first, that persecution is an effectual means of con- 
vincing souls of error or persuading them to virtue; and, 
secondly, that it is God’s will that this means should be 
employed. I am not saying that temporal punishment has no 
tendency to correct error or vice. Nothing is more common 
than the maxim that prison discipline should be reformatory 
as well as vindictive. I say only that pain may not be inflicted 
irrespective of its justice, and merely as a mercy or lesser evil, 
as is assumed by those who say that believers in hell must 
needs persecute. The eternity of hell in no way enters into 
the question. An early death is better than everlasting repro- 
bation, yet Catholics have never held that they may take away 
the lives of baptized infants in order to save their souls, Souls 
must be left to their probation, and we must help to save them 
according to the conditions of their probation appointed by 
God. 

It is not then true, either historically or theoretically, that 
gloom and persecution have been, or ought to be, the results 
of belief in the fires of hell. Belief in hell is found united 
with untiring benevolence, the tenderest compassion, and the 
broadest toleration. So little did the belief in hell supply an 
inducement to persecution, that Blessed Thomas More found 
in it a strong motive for compassion. His words are so 
beautiful and appropriate that I give them almost in full, with 
only some slight verbal changes : 


Bear no malice to any man living. Either that man is good or wicked. 
If good, and I hate him, then I am wicked. If he be wicked, either he 
shall amend and die good, and go to God, or he shall remain wicked and 
die wicked, and go to the devil. Now, if he shall be saved and I be saved,. 
too, he will not fail to love me heartily, and I shall then likewise love 
him. Why, then, should I now be an enemy to him, with whom I shall 
be coupled in eternal friendship? On the other side, if he shall continue 
wicked, there is such outrageous eternal sorrow prepared for him that I 
may well think myself a cruel wretch if I would not now rather pity his 
pain than malign him. ... I cannot now write at length, having no 
other pen than a coal,* but I counsel every good friend of mine, unless 
to punish evil men belong to his office, to leave the desire of punishing 
unto God, and unto such as so fast cleave to God that no secret, cruei 





* This was written in prison soon before his death. 
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affection can creep in. But let us, that are men of a mean sort, ever 
pray for such merciful amendment in other folk, as our own conscience 
showeth us that we have need of ourselves.* 


We started with the question: Can a Christian consistently 
laugh or smile? And in answering such a question, the 
example of Him whose name we bear cannot be well omitted. 
Many saints and learned writers have remarked that Our Lord 
Jesus Christ is not recorded to have ever laughed or even 
smiled. Bossuet may be the spokesman for the rest : 


Jesus [he writes] deigned to take all our weaknesses except sin. He 
has taken our tears, our sadnesses, our pains, and even our fears; but 
He took neither our joys nor our laughter, and did not permit that the 
lips, on which grace was poured: out, should be one single time dilated 
by a movement which appeared to him unworthy of a God-made man.t 


Let us not, however, make too hasty an application of this 
great fact. Bossuet may speak the truth in saying that 
laughter was unworthy of a God-made man, yet it need not, 
therefore, be unworthy of a man, or even of a Christian man, 
or of a saint. In the first place, there is an intellectual imper- 
fection in laughter that was incompatible with the elevation of 


Our Lord’s human soul. He took, indeed, both our nature 
and our weaknesses, yet there were certain things, both good 
and fitting in us, in which He could not be like to us. Faith 
is to us the foundation of all supernatural virtues, yet Jesus 
Christ, from His very excellence, could not be to us the model 
of faith, though He was its Author and Finisher. As man He 
had vision, not faith. Now, laughter, according to Aristotle, is. 
an affection of the soul and body which arises from the sudden 
perception of something that is incongruous, yet neither painful 
nor pernicious. As God can have no sudden perceptions, 
neither could the human soul of Jesus Christ, enjoying as it 
did the Beatific vision. We, however, who do not see the 
essence, but only the surface of things, have constantly brought 
before us things incongruous. It is, indeed, but a poor super- 
ficial gaiety that is elicited by dwelling on the insignificant 
trifles of human life ; and when laughter is deliberately sought 
for in the imperfections of external forms, without regard to 





* English Works, p. 1405. 
+ Maximes et Réflexions sur la Comédie (section 35th). 
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the interior reality, it is not mirth, but grimace and affectation. 
The heretic Tindale was full of mocks and gibes; and Blessed 
Thomas More said of him most truly, that “ he laugheth but 
from the lips forward, and grinneth as a dog doth when one 
porreth him in the teeth with a stick.”* 

Yet true and wise and reverent men may have that additional 
gift of wit which consists, not only in the power of perceiving 
analogies between things which appear to have nothing in 
common, as Macaulay says,t but also in the power of detecting 
incongruities, and of moving laughter by their detection. This 
power is indeed founded on the imperfection of all human 
knowledge, yet, in its higher sphere, it is really an approach 
to a wide and God-like view of human things. Children laugh 
at the putting on and taking off a mask, and every small 
incident of their games ; clowns laugh at travesties of serious 
things and gross improprieties of words and conduct; dull and 
common-place men laugh but little, because they have little 
imagination and only see the things before them; while wise 
and far-seeing men, men of lively imagination, as well as large 
experience, men who see beneath the surface of things, often 
have a play of fancy which fills them with silent enjoyment, 
or, when fittingly expressed, moves the wise and sympathetic 
to smiles and laughter. Erasmus wrote of Blessed Thomas 
More: “In human affairs there is nothing from which he does 
not extract enjoyment, even from things that are most serious. 
If he converses with the learned and judicious he delights in 
their talent ; if with the ignorant and foolish, he enjoys their 
stupidity.” Thus there may be in laughter something un- 
worthy of a God-made man, as Bossuet says, yet need there 
be nothing unworthy of a saint still in the realm of twilight 
and of the shadows of this earth. 

There is another reason why our Divine Lord never laughed. 
He was the Redeemer of mankind. Before the eye of His 
human soul was ever the sight of His Father offended, of 
souls obstinately sinning and perishing, of souls to be 
reconciled by the satisfaction of Divine Justice. This sight 
alone would account for Our Lord’s never laughing. But 
‘though the general does not laugh in the midst of scenes of 








* More’s English Works, p. 432. 
t+ Essay on Lord Bacon. 
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slaughter, the citizens may rejoice at the victory won by the 
general’s toils and wounds, his anxiety and distress, Most 
certainly a man who realises that he is a redeemed man, and 
knows what the word Redemption implies, will be a very 
serious man. Also in proportion as a man acquires a lively 
faith, as he sees things as they are before God, as he weighs 
the insignificant things of time in their eternal results, he will 
become not merely a serious man, but a man full of com- 
punction. He will get near the depths of the human heart 
and the source of tears; he will enter into the Heart of His 
Divine Redeemer. Once in presence of the Divine Majesty 
pity for souls will develop in him; triviality, frivolity will 
disappear, and gravity and sweetness take their place. 

All this is most true, yet it does not prove that there is 
no room for mirth in the life of a spiritual man. Merriment 
and compunction were never enemies, nor have gloom and 
wretchedness ever been considered in the Catholic Church as 
the legitimate consequences of a lively faith. 


T, E. Bripgett, C.SS.R. 








Art. V—NOTES ON CATHOLIC HYMNOLOGY. 
A CRITICISM OF DR. JULIAN’S DICTIONARY. * 


T is to be hoped that when the amount of literary work 
done by the present generation of English Catholics is 
estimated by their successors, due allowance will be made for 
the quite extraordinary quantity of excavating, upheaving and 
common carting which has been imposed upon us. Nearly 
every religious or historical subject, involving the faith or 
fortune of Catholics, lies buried under a midden of Protestant 
rubbish. After much digging and delving Father Gasquet 
unearths the English monasteries, and Father Gerard the Gun- 
powder Plot; whilst poor Father Bridgett has been for years 
occupied in raking together barrow-loads of Protestant contro- 
versial mares’ nests, and cremating them by exposure to the 
searching Réntgen-ray of honest criticism. 

For what is the ordinary experience of an English Catholic 
‘who undertakes any study involving Catholic interests, when he 
refers to Protestant authorities? Is it not almost universally the 
case that through some suggestions of the false, some suppressions 
of the true, some omissions of fact, some honest or dishonest 
misunderstandings, he is often enough temporarily misled ? 

This would be a small matter were it only to occur in penny 
novelettes and Protestant tracts, but as a matter of fact it 
often abounds in large and important books of reference, issued 
by respectable publishing houses in London. The truth of 
what I say was brought home to me lately through the study 
of Italian Hymnody. For this object I had occasion to pur- 
chase last year the “ Dictionary of Hymnology,” edited by the 
Rev. John Julian, Vicar of Wincobank near Sheffield, a bulky 
and costly volume, containing over 1600 pages of information 
closely printed in double column, and weighing nearly 5 |b. 
avoirdupois! I had often in past years made use of the 
various standard dictionaries issued by Mr. John Murray, and 
naturally expected that the same care and ability would have 
been exercised in this case as in others. But Mr. Murray has 





* “ Dictionary of Hymnology.” Rev. Johu Julian. London: John Murray. 
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yet to learn, what the editors of similar English encyclo- 
peedias would do well to appreciate, that the clergy of the 
Established Church, however learned and industrious, are not 
to be trusted when they come to deal with Catholic and con- 
tinental subjects. 

Whilst saying this, I do not wish to minimise the debt 
which the general public owe to Dr. Julian for the immense 
quantity of information gathered together in this Dictionary, 
although one is tempted to say of many of its pages what 
Lord Beaconsfield once remarked of an opponent, that he was 
possessed of the largest amount of useless information ever 
concentrated in one individual. I am grateful to Dr. Julian 
for much that he has done, and to Mr. John Murray for the 
vast outlay of capital requisite for so great an undertaking, but 
I cannot conceal my disappointment and disgust at the absurd 
caricature of continental Catholic Hymnody for which they 
have become joint and severally responsible. 

I am not alluding here to the Latin hymns of the Catholic 
Church, which I believe to have received a fair and just treat- 
ment. Nor yet to English Catholic hymns, which I know 
have been tolerably well done, though I cannot help noting 
the strange omission of probably the most popular and com- 
monly used of all our hymns, namely, the “Hail Queen of 
Heaven,” by Dr. Lingard. It may be in the Dictionary, but I 
have searched in vain and cannot find it; nor did I derive 
much consolation from discovering, near where it ought to 
alphabetically appear, a sacred lyric entitled, “ Have you ever 
brought a penny to the missionary box?” followed by its biblio- 
graphical history ! 

It is to Dr. Julian’s descriptions of Italian and German 
Catholic Hymnody that I wish to call the attention of impar- 
tially minded scholars, especially the attention of Mr. John 
Murray. In my opinion this Dictionary ought to prove to Mr. 
Murray that when he produces a standard book of reference 
dealing with Catholic continental matters, he ought to insist 
upon the editor employing somebody who can state the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, and who can have the sense 
to hold his tongae when he does not know the truth, without 
prejudice or controversial prepossession. Otherwise he only 
brings down upon English learning the contempt of educated 
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foreigners, and makes it incumbent upon English Catholics to 
apologise that so illustrious a firm of publishers should have 
been so ignominiously misled, which I have had to do in Italy 
again and again. The fact is the Protestant provincial mind 
is ill adapted to deal with Catholic subjects, because it cannot 
refrain from having a fling at the Pope whenever occasion 
arises. ‘ This is the Pope, come let us kill him and the in- 
heritance shall be ours.” “This is a Catholic subject, let us 
imperfectly represent it, misstate it and mutilate it, and we 
shall reflect credit on ourselves.” The English Protestant 
clergy are not in sympathetic relation to the religious life and 
learning of foreign races, The conduits of spiritual and intel- 
lectual union were cut by Henry VIII, and Protestant England 
has ever since been condemned to insular isolation. The whole 
tone of the Protestant parson is provincial, local, parochial. 
He levels arguments against the Catholic Church based on her 
use of a Latin liturgy, forgetting that his local sect has had no 
experience of what it is to be Catholic and omninational. He 
forgets the theological confusion of the nest in which he lives, 
and does not recognise the desirability of having a theology 
and liturgy crystallised in a dead language, with definitely 
fixed vocabulary and syntax. He publishes his “ Dictionary of 
Hymnology,” and announces on the title-page that it sets forth 
‘the origin and history of Christian hymns of all ages and 
nations.” You look for Italy, the mother country of Western 
Christendom, and find five pages of prejudiced, incorrect, ill- 
prepared information, thrust away into the outer darkness of 
an Appendix. You look for Belgium and Flanders, and find 
nothing. For Spain, and find nothing. Actually, nothing 
from Spain! Nothing from Portugal! Nothing from Austria, 
save the Moravian and Bohemian Brethren’s hymns. Nothing 
from Bavaria! And from Catholic France and Germany only 
a very shadowy outline. 

But over and above the question of the treatment dealt out 
to particular countries, I maintain that Dr. Julian’s Dictionary 
is tainted throughout with the false assumption that vernacular 
hymnology, I will not say was invented by the Lutherans, but 
that Protestantism generally has been its legitimate parent, 
and that the Catholic Church has at its best only tolerated and 
winked at these natural outpourings of devout people, and has 
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even gone so far as to snub them. For example, under the 
heading of ‘‘ German Hymnody,” Dr. Julian’s Dictionary says : 


The Church hymn in the strict sense of the term, as a popular religious 
lyric in praise of God to be sung by the congregation in public worship, 
was born with the German Reformation. 

The leader of the Reformation was also the first Evangelical hymnist. 
To Luther belongs the extraordinary merit of having given to the German 
people in their own tongue the Bible, the catechism, and the hymn-book, 
so that God might speak directly to them in His word, and that they 
might directly answer Him in their songs. 


Under the heading of “ Italian Hymnody,” Dr. Julian’s Dic- 
tionary continues : 


A very competent authority, an ecclesiastic in high position in Rome 
and a writer for the press, informs us that the Roman Catholic Church 
has never considered singing by the people in the vulgar tongue as litur- 
gical, the language of the Church being Latin. In Germany and the 
Slavonic countries popular singing has a certain historic value as regards 
either the words or music, and on this account its use there is not un- 
common, and has been commended by bishops and councils. These, 
however, have required that the words of new hymns should be always 
approved by proper authority, and not even in these countries is singing 
in the language of the people permitted in the celebration of the solemn 
Mass. If such singing has sometimes occurred in country churches, it 
has been condemned by provincial councils. 

But in extra-liturgical services, ¢.g., in the daily devotion of the month 
of May, in popular missions, or in the exercises before and after preaching, 
in congregations of young people and especially of boys, they are accus- 
tomed to sing some strophes im Italian. These, however, have no sanction 
from public authority. The Church does not oppose such singing, but 
she does not consider it an official matter in which she ought to inter- 
vene with her authority. 

In closing this section, we may add that although the Roman Catholic 
Church in Italy does not appear to favour the singing of hymns in the 
vernacular in public worship, several of her Pontiffs and bishops during 
the present century have distinctly encouraged such singing in private. 


The above passages give to the reader a false and misleading 
impression as to the origin of vernacular hymnody, and as to 
the attitude of the Catholic Church towards this popular form 
of devotion. I deny that the congregational vernacular hymn 
was born of the German religious revolt of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, or that Luther was the first evangelical hymnist, or that 
he gave to the German people their first Vernacular Bible or 
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hymn. Why on earth does Dr. Julian attempt to perpetuate 
this defunct old bogus Bible bogey, which has been dead and 
decently buried these twenty years? If he will refer to the 
Catalogue of the Caxton Exhibition, which took place in London 
in 1877, he will find that in that Exhibition alone there were 
nine German. editions of the Bible previous to the year of 
Luther’s birth, and that in all no fewer than twenty-seven 
printed German Bibles existed before Luther's edition ever 
appeared! Nobody will accuse the Atheneum of any Catholic 
leanings, yet that journal was many years ago compelled to 
admit, ‘“‘ It is time we should hear no more of Luther as the 
first German Bible translator.” What despairing work! The 
rubbish is removed one week only to be carted back the next ! 

Further, I do not believe that the German Bishops and 
Councils commend vernacular hymnology on account of its 
‘* historic value,” nor that a jot or tittle of evidence can be 
given for this assumption. I do not believe that Italian hymn- 
books are or have been used without “sanction from public 
authority,” except in rare instances; nor do I credit the asser- 
tion that the Roman Catholic Church ‘‘ does not appear to 
favour ” the singing of vernacular hymns in public worship. 
I will take as an example a few of the hymn-books which lie 
before me on my table. First, there are four small volumes 
entitled ‘‘ Scelta di Laudi Sacre,” published recently by the 
Paravia Press in Turin, and widely used in North Italy, which 
are dulystamped “‘Con approvazione dell’ Autorita Ecclesiastica.” 
Another is the “Salterio Popolare” of Father Pietro Paolo 
Balestra, who has enjoyed the warmest patronage from the 
Holy Father. This is stamped with the “ Nihil Obstat” of the 
Vicar-General of Florence, dated October 8, 1878. Then there 
comes the “ Sacre Canzoncine” of Father Giuseppe di Fusco, 
put forth, as he says on his title page, for use in the parish 
churches, “ Con licenza de’ Superiori,” and published at Naples 
in 1731. And then come two Italian Hymn-books, apparently 
well known to Dr. Julian’s writer, the ‘‘ Corona” of Coferati, 
and the “ Canzonette ” of Bernardo Adimari. He tells us that 
the first was printed with the permission of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, but why did he conceal the fact that it bore the 
approbation of the Holy Office and the Imprimatur of the Vicar 
General? And why did he not say that Adimari’s “ Canzonette ” 
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had on its title page the words “ Con licenza de’ Superiori ” ? 
Were these sanctions of public ecclesiastical authority suppressed 
in order to justify his statement that vernacular hymns in Italy 
‘“‘ have no sanction from public authority ” ? 

Another example which lies before me is Emiddio Durelli’s 
Italian metrical translation of the Latin hymns and devotions, 
published with accompanying tunes at Naples in 1793. This 
work bears the following commendatory letter from Pope 
Pius VI.: 


To Our dear Son Emiddio Durelli, in Naples. 
Pius VI. Supreme Pontiff. 

BE.tovED Son—Health and apostolic benediction. Your letters have 
been presented to Us, and an example of the sacred prayers which you 
have translated into Italian metre. We are delighted by the religious 
zeal by which you exercise your talent in the study of poetry, and strive 
to help those who are not skilled in the Latin tongue. Our goodwill 
towards you is such that bearing in mind your devotion towards Our 
person and Office, We desire strenuously to encourage you, wherever 
occasion may call for it. Meanwhile receive as a most certain pledge of 
‘Our paternal goodwill, beloved son, the Apostolic Blessing which We 
impart to you, your wife, and your children. 

Given in Rome at St. Peter’s, [V. Ides of January 1795, in the twentieth 
year of our Pontificate. Callisto Marino, Secretary of Latin letters 
to His Holiness. 

Such examples of the ‘‘ sanction of public authority ” as I have 
given, from various dates, are enough to show how utterly mis- 
leading are the facts in Dr. Julian’s Dictionary. Moreover, I 
can supplement these with a small library of Italian hymn-books 
dating from 1580 onwards, and I will venture to say that not 
one example in twenty is without an official Imprimatur. Dr. 
Julian’s writer quotes the Abbate Tosti’s “ Salterio del Pelle- 
grino” as published without ‘‘ sanction from public authority ;” 
but why quote the book at all? It is a prose work of pious 
meditations, and no more a hymn-book than the “ Imitation of 
Christ”! The two other works referred to by him as having 
no “sanction” are the ‘“‘ Lauds Marianz” of Martello, and the 
‘‘Salterio Mariano” of Saverio. Neither is in the British 
Museum or in my collection, so I cannot test the accuracy of 
his statement. 
But Dr. Julian’s writer goes on to tell us that— 


Although the Roman Catholic Church in [taly does not appear to 
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favour the singing of hymns in the vernacular in public worship, several) 
of her Pontiffs and Bishops during the present century have distinctly 
encouraged such singing in private. 


Now, I would like to know whether Dr. Julian or anybody 
else seriously believes that the vast array of hymn-books pub- 
lished by the religious orders and congregations and secular 
clergy of Italy from 1580 to the present day, have been really 
intended chiefly for private use. Take the case of the “ Can- 
zonette” of Adimari, which Dr. Julian’s Dictionary admits was- . 
‘‘for public use,” is it not precisely identical in structure with 
numberless predecessors and successors, all evidently intended 
for the same purpose? ‘Take, again, the wonderful series of 
hymn-books issued by the Fathers of the Roman Oratory; would 
anybedy in his senses suppose that these were only for private 
use? And if Dr. Julian’s writer had only taken pains to study 
all the editions of the ‘‘ Corona” of Coferati, instead of only 
one, which he has incorrectly described, he would have found in. 
the final issue a list of all the various congregations in Florence 
for which those hymns were intended. But I suppose that at 
any price a representation must be made to the Protestant 
public that the Holy See throws cold water on the public sing- 
ing of vernacular hymns; a representation which seems to me 
not only most misleading but most ungenerous in any Euglish- 
man, seeing the enormous obligation which the English Protes- 
tant community are under to Catholic hymn writers. I should, 
have thought that any Protestant clergyman would have 
recollected how many Catholic hymns have been incorporated 
into the hymn-books of every sect in the country, and would 
have refrained from these misleading misrepresentations. Be-- 
sides the obligation of the entire Latin Hymnody of the Catholic- 
Church, he might have remembered that it was from the London 
Oratory with its splendid congregational vernacular hymn sing-- 
ing that the English Protestant public acquired such popular 
hymns as “ Angels of Jesus,” “‘O come and mourn with me- 
awhile,” ‘‘O Paradise! O Paradise!” “ My God, how wonderful: 
Thou art,” “ Souls of men,why will ye scatter ?” and many more. 
The Oratorians in London to-day are only carrying on the 
earliest traditions of their congregation in Rome, which enjoyed: 
the most cordial approbation of the Holy See. 

It would seem, however, that Dr. Julian’s writer was favoured 
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ewith communications from an “ ecclesiastic in high position in 
Rome,” and “ a writer for the press ” (most illustrious distinc- 
tion indeed !), to the effect that “the Roman Catholic Church 
has never considered singing by the people in the vulgar tongue 
as liturgical, the language of the Church being Latin.” But 
suppose this were granted, might not one very well ask in 
reply whether the many vernacular hymns used in the Pro- 
testant Establishment are any of them “liturgical,” or have 
_ received as such the imprimatur of Parliament, or of Convoca- 
tion, or of the royal supreme head lady of the Established 
Church? I am aware that there is one vernacular hymn, the 
translation of a Catholic Latin Hymn, in the Book of Common 
Prayer, but can any other hymn out of the thousands which are 
used, Catholic, Wesleyan, Methodist, Baptist, &c., be in any 
true sense termed “ liturgical” ? And has not the introduction 
of such hymns into the Anglican Liturgy been the subject of 
dispute before the established ecclesiastical tribunals ? 

Besides which, the question as to whether a particular form 
of devotion is or is not “liturgical,” has very little to do with 
either its popularity or its acceptability to authority. There 
may be such a devotion as the Rosary, popular in every country 
in the world, commended by every ecclesiastical authority from 
the Holy See downwards, and yet it may never be “ liturgical ” 
in any sense. Can any devotion be more widely spread, more 
urgently taught, more highly praised than the vernacular morn- 
ing and night prayers of the laity, and can anything be less 
‘liturgical ”? 

In fact, I keep on asking myself, “ Why has Dr. Julian’s 
writer been so careful to explain to the world that our Catholic 
vernacular hymns are not “liturgical” ? Why has he quoted 
the authority of this illustrious ecclesiastical contributor to the 
press, that the language of our liturgy (‘‘ the language of the 
Church” he calls it) is Latin? Is not his purpose all the 
way through to indicate that our sympathy with the vernacular 
hymn is not such as that of Protestants? Here is an oppor- 
tunity ; he will point out that the Roman Catholic Church has 
a Latin liturgy, into which she will not insert the vernacular 
hymns of the one hundred and one languages and dialects of her 
children, though how she is to do it Dr. Julian does not suggest. 
Nor yet does he account for this most strange circumstance, 
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that in Protestant England, with an official vernacular liturgy 
prescribed by Act of Parliament, with no confusion of language 
and dialect such as the Pope has to legislate for, only one ver- 
nacular hymn is officially “‘ liturgical,” and that not in the ordi- 
nary devotional services of the people, but in an office used once 
or twice a year only, and then not always in a public building. 

I will now pass to consider what Dr. Julian’s Dictionary 
has to tell us about Germany, where, according to him, the 
Catholics are not permitted to sing in the vernacular ‘in the 
celebration of the solemn Mass,” and where the practice has 
only sometimes occurred in country churches, and has then been 
“ condemned by provincial Councils.” 

Again I revert to the wholesome practice of referring to the 
actual German hymn books before me on my table. First and 
foremost there comes the “ Katholisches Gesangund Gebet- 
buch ” for the Apostolic Vicariat of Luxemburg, published in 
1868, with an introductory letter from the Vicar Apostolic 
himself. This contains an arrangement of suitable ver- 
nacular hymns to be sung at certain points during the cele- 
bration of Mass, which are indicated over the tops of the 
hymns, such as ‘“‘ At the Gloria,” “At the Gospel,” “At the 
Credo,” “ At the Offertory,’ ‘‘ At the Sanctus,” &c. Another 
example of exactly the same kind is the ‘‘ Gesangund 
Gebetbuch ” for the diocese of Trier, published in 1872, 
bearing a commendatory letter from the Bishop and the 
imprimatur of the Vicar-General. Now, more than 100 pages 
of this hook are entirely occupied with vernacular hymns to 
be sung during Mass, arranged under nine separate “ Mess- 
gesingen.” The same sort of selection is given in the 
“Cantate Domino!” for the diocese of Braunsberg published 
in 1885, also in Koenen’s diocesan hymnal for the diocese of 
Cologne published in 1881. One more example is the 
“‘ Psilterlein ” of Joseph Mohr, published at Regensburg in 
1894, “mit oberhiztlicher approbation,” and bearing the 
imprimatur of the Vicar-General. This practical parochial 
prayer and hymn book contains nearly fifty pages of vernacular 
devotions and hymns to be used during the celebration of 
Mass. 

Now, surely these publications, issued in the various dioceses 
of Germany, with the authority of their Bishops and Vicars- 
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General, should make a Protestant author pause before he 
places on record in a standard English Dictionary of Hymn- 
ology the statement that in Germany “singing in the language of 
the people” is not permitted ‘‘ in the celebration of the solemn 
Mass.” And “if such singing has sometimes occurred in 
country churches, it has been condemned by provincial 
councils.” I hope Dr. Julian will give us references to these 
condemnations, and let us see their scope and their date. 

Perhaps we have here another of those ridiculous ‘‘ No 
Popery ” mares’ nests, which the Protestant ministry has a 
genius for discovering. Perhaps, after all, the writer has not 
apprehended the distinction between High and Low Mass, in 
fact has not understood what he was writing about. My own 
impression is that so far from vernacular hymn singing during 
Mass being confined to country places in Germany, I myself 
have heard German chorales sung during Mass by the entire 
congregation with splendid effect in such towns as Cologne, 
Mainz, Frankfort, Nuremburg, and Bayréuth. These chorales 
were, of course, extra-liturgical, just as Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, and all the rest of the Protestant hymns are extra. 
liturgical, and were sung during Low Mass, nor should I be 
surprised if general or provincial councils had forbidden that 
they should be used at High Mass, when the choir sing portions 
of the Latin liturgy. But I consider that a writer should 
make himself acquainted with the real facts of the case before 
he sits down to prejudice the public mind by a partial and 
misleading statement, 

But this is not the only misrepresentation concerning 
German hymnody which occurs in Dr. Julian’s pages. The 
following passages which occur under the article on “ German 
Hymnody ” teem with prejudice and misstatement : 


The German hymnody of the Middle Ages, like the Latin, overflows 
with hagiolatry and Mariolatry. Mary is even clothed with divine 
attributes, and virtually put in the place of Christ as the fountain of all 
grace, “Through all the centuries from Otfried to Luther” (says 
Wackernagel, ii. p. 13), “ we meet with the idolatrous veneration of the 
Virgin Mary. There are hymns which teack that she pre-existed with 
God at the creation, that all things are created in her and for her, and 
that God rested in her on the Seventh Day.” One of the favourite Mary 
hymns was “ Dich Frau von Himmel ruf ichau.” Hans Sachs afterwards 
changed it into “Christum vom Himmel ruf ich au.” This change is 
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characteristic of the effect which the Reformation exerted upon the 
worship of Mary. It substituted for it the worship of Christ as the only 
Mediator and Saviour through Whom men attain unto eternal life. The 
medizeval hymnody celebrates Mary as the “Ewig-Weibliche,” which 
draws men irresistibly heavenward. It resembles the Sistine Madonna 
of Raphael, who painted Christ. as a child, even in heaven, on the arms 
of the Queen of Heaven. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century taught or revived the primi- 
tive idea of the general priesthood of believers, and introduced the 
language of the people into public worship, 1« substituted a vernacular 
sermon for the Latin Mass, and congregational singing for the chanting 
of priests and choirs. 


Now surely it is a very strong measure for Dr. Julian to 
issue through Mr. John Murray, in a standard book of refer- 
ence, the accusation contained in the above paragraph, without 
one word of proof, or even a reference to the instances of 
idolatry, with which he so freely charges the Catholics of 
Medieval Germany. I want to see the hymns in which the 
Blessed Virgin is said to be ‘‘ clothed with divine attributes,” 
“ put in the place of Christ,” and idolatrously venerated, before 
I believe in their existence. ‘To imply that the Catholics in 
Germany previous to the time of Luther did not teach the one 
Salvation through Jesus Christ, is a monstrous distortion of 
historic truth, The burden of proof lies with Dr. Julian, who 
is responsible for the publication of this Dictionary, and to him 
I look for a substantiation or retractation of this charge. 

I have said above that the information on Italian hymnody 
given by Dr. Julian’s Dictionary is “‘ill-prepared”’ and “ in- 
correct,” and I need take onlyone example to show that this is the 
case. The Dictionary refers to the ‘‘ Corona de sacre Canzoni” 
of Matteo Coferati, and states that “ Permission to print the 1st 
Ed. was given by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, Nov. 30, 1687.” 
Now, as a matter of fact the first edition of Coferati’s “Corona” 
appeared in 1675, in which the Grand Duke’s permission is 
dated September 16, 1674. This edition appears to be wholly 
unknown to Dr. Julian’s writer. The second edition appeared 
in 1689, and to this the Grand Duke’s privilege was granted 
on November 30, 1687. Of the third edition the Dictionary 
does not say a word, I presume the writer never heard 
of it, though there is more than one copy in England. It is 
dated 1710, and contains many hymns not in the previous 
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editions. But even when the book is in his hands Dr. Julian’s 
writer is unable to secure to his readers an accurate description 
of its arrangement. He says of the 1689 edition, 


There is no attempt at orderly arrangement, so that from a hymn on the 
Resurrection of Christ we pass to one on the Nativity, and a composition, 
whose subject is the Vanity of the World, is followed by one on the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin. 


Now, it is really surprising that a man could even glance at 
this volume of Coferati’s and not detect that the editor has 
given to it a most ‘orderly arrangement,” and provided the 
reader with an explanatory note accurately describing his 
classification. “Le Laude notate,” he says, “tutte sono rego- 
latamente disposte secondo la lettera dell’ Alfabeto.” This is 
not very difficult for an English editor to comprehend. More- 
over, he had only to glance over the pages of the book, and he 
must inevitably have been struck by the fact that all the first 
hymns with tunes begin with the letter A, and the next section 
with B, and so on. It may not be, perhaps is not, the best 
distribution possible, but to say of the work that “there is no 
attempt at orderly arrangement” is untrue. 

The objection may be made to my criticism of the articles 
on Italian and German Hymnody in Dr. Julian’s Dictionary 
that Dr. Julian himself did not write them, and that he could 
not possibly be responsible for the details of the work of so 
many contributors. To which I might very fitly reply, “‘ What 
then is the function of an edjtor?’ But I would go further 
than this, and ask why Dr. Julian placed the Italian Catholic 
section in the hands of the editor of the “ Baptist Hymnal” ? 
I understand that Mr. Stevenson, who wrote the article, is 
dead, and I wish to speak of him with all respect, but I sin- 
cerely regret that he had given to him a work for which I 
think he was not duly equipped. Last year in Rome I met 
in one of the public libraries an employé, who told me that 
he had made a list of books of Laudi Spirituali for an 
English Nonconformist minister at Florence, the Rev. William 
Shaw. I thereupon wrote to Mr. Shaw and asked if it were 
possible for me to examine this list, as I was working on old 
Italian Landi. Mr. Shaw very promptly and kindly replied, 
telling me that this list had been made for the Rev. W. Rh. 
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Stevenson, who was assisting Dr. Julian in his Dictionary, but 
he feared that it contained little or nothing of worth. Mr. 
Shaw added that he himself in working on this subject had 
found but few Italian hymns, and some seemed to him to be 
the veriest doggrel. I cannot pretend to judge critically of 
Italian poetry, but I fancy that if a comparison be made 
between the Italian and English hymns of the past 300 years, 
the critic would find equally good poetry, and quite as 
sincere piety, among the hymn writers of Italy as amongst 
those of England. Here, for example, is a hymn taken from 
the “Corona” of Coferati, which I have found in earlier books, 
and which is not difficult to translate. It has probably been 
in use in Italy for more than 300 years: 


FELICcITA VERA, E SicuRA IN PARADISO. 


Se questa valle di miserie piena 
Par cosi amena, e vaga, or che sia quella 
Beata, e bella region di pace, 

Patria Verace. 


Se quesco tempestoso Mar di pianto 

Par dolce tanto, a chi con fragil barca 

Errando il varea, qual gioia, e conforto, 
Sara nel porto ! 


Se grato é "1 Campo, ove il crudel nemico 

Per odio antico guerra ognor ci muove, 

Che sia la, dove al vincitor si dona 
L’alta Corona? 


Deh lasciam dunque questa oscura valle, 

Che’l dritto calle della via smarrita 

Cristo n’addita, e dice: O Pellegrino 
Ecco il cammino: 


Prendi la Croce, e dietro a me tinvia ; 
To son la via, e sono il vero Duce, 
Che ne conduce alla citti superna, 

Di gloria eterna. 


Is not this, as far as poetry and feeling are concerned, quite 
as skilful, delicate and devout as the following strophes from 
Dr. William Crotch’s hymn-book, published for the University 
of Oxford in the year 1807: 


Blow as it were in the new-moon, 
With trumpets of the best, 
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As it is used to be done 

At any solemn feast. 

For this is unto Israel, 

A statute which was made, 

By Jacob’s God, and must full well 
Be evermore obey’d. 


Or again, on p. 35: 


The floods, O Lord, the floods do rise, 
They roar and make a noise: 

The floods, I say, did enterprise, 
And lifted up their voice. 


I have not chosen these lines from some obscure provincial 
work, but from a book issued for the University. 

If Dr. Julian and his contributors may be said to have taken 
up a somewhat surprising position with regard to the attitude 
of the Holy See towards vernacular hymnology, I can guarantee 
that their method of attack on the vernacular hymnody of 
Italy is not less astounding, and quite as misleading. In the 
article on Italian hymnody the Dictionary states : 


Although Italy has been renowned for centuries past as a land of 
music and song, it has been chiefly in the celebration of secular themes 
that her lyre has been employed. Sacred hymnody, at least since the 
times of the Renaissance, has been comparatively little cultivated. 


Now, it is generally considered a safe practice to say 
nothing, when one has nothing to say; and it is an equally 
prudent rule to write nothing, if one is practically without 
knowledge. Yet this English Protestant Dictionary of Hymn- 
ology must go and expose its ignorance in the above paragraph, 
which consists of only two sentences, one as misleading as the 
other. When I look at them I can only feel bitterly ashamed 
that educated Italians should see such trash as this, in what is 
supposed to be a standard English work. I would recommend 
Dr. Julian to issue another appendix, and employ some one to 
rewrite the article on Italian hymnody. And it might be 
well that the editor or the writer should glance over the three 
volume catalogue of the library of the Liceo Musicale at 
Bologna, just to get a general idea of what Italy has produced in 
the way of sacred music and hymnology, “ since the times of the 

tenaissance.” He will find Volume II. particularly interesting. 
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It consists of 572 pages closely printed in double column, and 
is solely concerned with religious music. The list of Masses 
alone occupies 138 pages. Then come the Psalms, Hymns, 
Antiphons, &c., occupying another 177 pages. And then we 
have the vernacular hymn-books or Laudi Spirituali, and 
sacred mottetts, &c., which take up another 184 pages. He 
might then pass to the Library of Santa Cecilia in Rome, 
where I had the privilege of working for eight months solely 
on hymnological treasures. The Vatican, Monte Cassino, 
and Naples might follow, and ¢hen, and not till then, he might 
sit down and safely write more or less as follows : 


Italy has justly been renowned for centuries past as a land of song. 
Although its public and private treasuries are only partially explored, it 
is probable that no nation in Europe possesses such vast wealth of 
ancient sacred and secular music. Sacred hymnody, before and since 
the times of the Renaissance, has been widely cultivated. 


It might be well, too, for the gentleman who is to re-write 
Dr. Julian’s article on Italian Hymnody, that he pay a visit to 
the Municipal Library at Bologna, and ask to be allowed to 
examine the astounding raccolta of Italian vernacular hymns 
made by Dr. Pietro Bilancioni of Ravenna. In this collection 
he will find copies of, or references to, over 2000 Laudi 
Spirituali, 90 per cent. of which are from manuscripts previous 
to the year 1500. These have been drawn together from 
various codices in the Italian: libraries known to Dr. Bilancioni, 
but they will have to be supplemented by the contents of 
recently discovered manuscripts, and of many private and 
remote collections to which he never had access. Dr. 
Bilancioni’s most useful reference index of early Italian 
popular poems has already been edited and published by the 
Signori Carlo and Ludovico Frati, and I sincerely hope that 
these brothers will continue their good work and publish an 
index of his Laudi Spirituali. As one looks over codex after 
codex of these ancient outpourings of Italian spiritual song the 


Lutheran fatherhood of vernacular hymnology sinks into the 


foggy mist of falsehood. 

Another useful catalogue of Early Italian Laudi may be 
found in the ‘‘ Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie,” Band xiii., 
1889. In this volume Mr. A. Feist bas brought together a 
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list of 1381 ancient vernacular hymns, duplicates often enough, 
no doubt, of the Laudi in Dr. Bilancioni’s raccolta, but of 
special interest to students in Germany and England who have 
not access to the Bilancioni MSS. The first volume of ‘“ Le 
Laudi del Piemonte” was published at Bologna, in 1891, by 
Doctors Gabotto and Orsi, and in the introduction the editors 
have given references to many other publications of local 
Laudi. Professor Giuseppe Ferraro published at Bologna in 
1877, ‘“ Poesie Popolari Religiose del Secolo XIV.,” and the 
‘* Raccolta di Sacre Poosie Popolari fatta da Giovanni Pellegrini 
nel 1446.” In 1868 Antonio Cappelli published a small volume 
entitled ‘‘ Poesie Musicali dei Secoli XIV., XVe., XVI.” with a 
facsimile of some of the ancient music. 

This enormous mass of ancient Italian Laudi Spirituali entirely 
disposes of any idea that the Catholic Church has discouraged 
vernacular hymns, or that she only awoke to their importance 
at the suggestion of Luther. But it may be asked, “if the 
bulk of the Catholic peoples in the Middle Ages used ver- 
nacular hymns and spiritual songs, what has become of them 
all, and where are they on record?” Several replies may be 
given to this question. In the first place, no doubt, most of 
the medieval vernacular hymns were local and traditional, and 
were never recorded at all. May not the same thing be said 
to-day of remote portions of Catholic Europe, and even Pro- 
testant England ? When Mr. Baring Gould and Mr. Sheppard 
snatched their ‘‘ Songs of the West” from the failing lips of 
the aged peasantry in Cornwall and Devon, the musical and 
literary world found itself put in possession of a collection of 
traditional ballads which had been orally handed down in many 
instances for hundreds of years, and never recorded. In the 
district of South Yorkshire, where I was born, and where the 
farmers still swear ‘“‘by the Mass,” without understanding 
what they say, on Christmas Day morning little girls came to 
my father’s Vicarage carrying decorated wax-dolls in old candle- 
boxes, and singing a carol about the “ Wassail,” which had a 
very medieval ring about it. This was the old traditional 
Catholic ‘“ Crib,” without any suggestion from Litualism. 

But in the remote districts of South Italy the phenomenon 
is most interesting. I made friends last year with a priest 
who was good enough to secure the gracious services of about 
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twenty of his lady parishioners, all of the working class, for a 
recital of sacred song. We congregated in the parish church, 
where these ladies sang to the good father’s accompaniment on 
a most surprising organ, a repertoire of Italian hymns, the 
melodies of which, to the best of my ability, I then and there 
transcribed. Not one of these hymns could I get in a printed 
form. After my transcriptions had been verified by the parish 
priest, I showed them to a musician living in a village about 
ten miles distant. He looked at them and at me with pity, 
and remarked that he would be able to supply me with the proper 
versions of these tunes, which he indicated had been sadly cor- 
rupted by the benighted population “over there.” When I 
asked him if he could not get me printed copies he replied 
that it would not be the slightest use to print them, as no two 
villages sang them alike. The melodies were purely local and 
traditional, and uniformity was impossible. 

On the terraced rocky patches of arable land, down the 
slopes below the great Monastery of Monte Cassino, the rows 
of bending women hoe, and weed, and sing. They know a 
few simple lines of praise, set to a few simple notes of melody 
in some ancient mode, sung in thirds by way of harmonic 
relish. I believe that those few words, and those few notes, 
which I heard so often last year in the month of May, are 
practically the same to-day as when St. Thomas Aquinas sat 
listening to them in the great library overhead, and wrote 
those manuscript notes of his along the margins of St. Gregory’s 
Commentary. 

Such is the first reason I give for any apparent lack of 
medizval vernacular hymns, namely, that they were often only 
oral, local, and traditional. And the second is that as all the 
educated world in the Middle Ages knew Latin, most things 
were written for the educated in Latin, and as for books 
for the uneducated, who could pay for them, or read 
them? ‘The devotions of simple people who can neither read 
nor write, but have had good religious instruction may be 
simple, but are they less effective or acceptable? Certainly 
nothing overwhelms the heart more than the faith and piety of 
the simple peasantry in the remote parts of Ireland or Italy. 
The medizval peasant may not have had, or needed, a modern 
school-board education, but he had faith, and was taught his 
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religion, and now he knows the value of that. His hymns 
may have been as simple as those of the Abruzzi peasant of 
to-day, as unclassical as the rudest Byzantine mosaic, or 
medieval village church fresco, but was it less sincere, less 
direct, less pleasing to Almighty God than the most scholarly 
productions of the greatest ages of art and literature ? 

The third reason which I give for the apparent absence of 
medieval vernacular hymns is the ignorance of English Pro- 
testant writers as to what does exist, an ignorance which I fear 
has been greatly fostered by their desire to claim more than 
their share in the origination and promotion of this popular 
form of devotion. I cannot claim to know much myself, for I 
have examined only a few of the great libraries of Italy, and 
none of her private archives, but I have learnt enough to ap- 
preciate how little Dr. Julian’s Dictionary has done to give the 
educated world an impartial and intelligent grasp of a vast and 
interesting treasure of Catholic sacred song. I greatly regret, 
too, that so eminent a house as that of Mr. John Murray 
should have lent the zgis of its European fame to protect the 
dissemination of prejudiced, imperfect, and partial information, 


in a book of reference that ought to be constructed on scholarly 
and not sectarian principles. 


Cuar.Les T. Gatty, F.S.A. 
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Art. VI.—THE HOLY SEE AND 
PELAGIANISM—I. 


HE anti-Papalism of the African Church has been a fruit- 
ful theme for Protestant controversialists. St. Cyprian 
has been, since the days of Dodwell, their pet instance of resist- 
ance to Roman claims. Apiarius they are never tired of. St. 
Augustine is quoted as a Protestant in the Thirty-nine Articles. 
“The advocates of Papal Infallibility are obliged to give up St. 
Augustine,” said the reckless Janus.* “ England,” wrote Dr. 
Pusey,t ‘“‘is not at this moment more independent of any 
authority of the Bishop of Rome than Africa was in the days 
of St. Augustine.” Mr. Puller has followed of late years by 
warning “ honourable men” to “ refrain from pretending that 
the Church of North Africa, in the time of St. Augustine, 
believed in the principles laid down by the Vatican Council :” 
it would be “an impertinence and an act of folly.” Father 
Rivington ventured to commit this impertinence in spite of so 
solemn a warning; and Dr. Bright retaliated in the Church 
Quarterly Review, and later republished his apparently hasty 
articles in “The Roman See in the Early Church.” 

The best answer to such wild statements is a mere relation 
of facts. I propose to give the history of the condemnation 
of Pelagianism, so far as possible in the words of the original 
authorities, giving references for every fact. These may easily 
be verified by any one who has access to the second and tenth 
volumes of St. Augustine’s works, the former containing his 
letters, the latter comprising his treatises against the Pelagians, 
together with an appendix of documents concerning the history 
of that heresy. { 

It is not to be gainsaid that the African Church looked 
upon the Roman Church as ever free from heresy, or as 
possessing an especial gift of faith. ‘Tertullian signalled it 





* P. 67, Engl. tr. note. + Eirenicon, p. 66. 

} The pages given arethose of Migne. Once for all I acknowledge my debt 
to the invaluable Benedictine preface to vol. x., which I have continually used. 
The disquisitions of the Ballerini have, of course, been a necessary accom- 
paniment, with Pagi, Tillemont, Hefele, Jungmann, «ce. 
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among Apostolic Churches as that into which the Apostles 
poured forth their faith with their blood.* ‘To the Romans, 
whose faith was praised by the Apostle,” says St. Cyprian, 
‘‘heresy can have no access.”{ And this because it was the 
See of Peter—locus Petri,§ cathedra Petri, ecclesia principalis 
unde unitas sacerdotalis exorta est.|| There the very chair of 
Peter was preserved,{] in gua una cathedra wnitas ab omnibus 
servaretur ; ** ipsa est petra quam non vineunt superbae inferorum 
portae.tt In the Roman Church semper apostolicae cathedrae 
viguit principatus,tt and the succession of its bishops is one of 
the marks of the true Church as opposed to heresy.” §§ 

The Roman Church and the See of Peter are therefore the 
divinely appointed centre of unity, and at the same time, and 
consequently, incapable of error. Dr. Bright and Mr. Puller, 
following the example of a long series of Anglican writers, 
explain away St. Cyprian’s words as if they were dealing with 
the Thirty-nine Articles ; but the above thesis will be confirmed 
by the evidence to be brought forward in the following pages, 
in which the Bishop of Rome will appear as the final and 
inerrant judge of questions of faith. 

The honour of producing Pelagius appears to belong to our 
own island. A monk and a layman, he resided long at Rome, 
and achieved some reputation for sanctity. A big, fat man, 
Orosius says he was; weighed down, adds St. Jerome, with 
the porridge of the Scots. He came from Rome to Carthage 
in 410, at the time that the Eternal City was sacked, and he 
met St. Augustine there once or twice during the following 
year. He was already reputed to have heretical opinions, but 





* De Praesc. 36 ; cf. Adv. Marc. iv. 5. 

+ Referring to Rom. i. 8, a text constantly quoted by the Fathers, Eastern 
and Western, in this way; cf. Jtevue Bénédictine of Maredsous, Dec. 1895, pp. 
546-557. 

+ Ep. 59, Ed. Hartel, p. 683 ; cf. Ep. 60, p. 692. 

§ Ep. 55, p. 630. || Ibid. p. 683. 

‘| 8. Optatus, ii. 2, Ed. Vindob (Dr. Bright’s attempt, p. 115, to explain 
away this well-known passage need not detain us here), and Tert. de Praesc. 
loc. cit. ; cf. Cypr. Ep. 59, loc. cit.; ¢f. ‘Roma Sotteranea,” vol. i. appendix 
ii, note A, 2, p. 488. 

** Opt. loc. cit. 

tt Augustine, Ps. c. partes Donati, str. 18, vol. ix. p. 30, Migne ; cf. Opt. ii. 
ix., ‘‘ per cathedram Petri, quae nostra est, et ceteras dotes apud nos esse.” 

tt Aug. Ep. 43, 3, 7; vol. ii. p. 163. 

§§ Aug. c. Ep. Fund. Man. iv. 5, vol. viii. p. 175; ef. Ep. 53, i. vol. ii. p. 196, 
and De util. cred. xvii. 35, vol. viii. p. 91. 
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the Saint was too much occupied in discussions with the Dona- 
tists to take much notice of him.* From Africa Pelagius 
seems to have gone to Egypt and Palestine. 

Celestius, his disciple, seems to have left Rome with his 
master, or about the same time, and was at Carthage by the 
year 411.¢ He had been born an eunuch, but was of consider- 
able talents and of noble birth. He hoped to attain the 
priesthood, but was brought to the notice of Aurelius, Bishop 
of Carthage, as a preacher of heresy. At a Council in the 
same year{ he was accused by Paulinus, a deacon of Milan, 
who had been ordained by the great St. Ambrose, and had 
written his life at St. Augustine’s request. Celestius was 
condemned and excommunicated, being obstinate in his errors. 
‘From this sentence,” says Marius Mercator, the disciple of 
St. Augustine and contemporary, “he thought fit to appeal to 
the examination of the Bishop of Rome. Yet shortly after- 
wards, neglecting this appeal, he went to Ephesus, and there 
tried to obtain the priesthood by fraud.§ “I could do nothing 
at that time,” Paulinus himself wrote later on, “‘ for he, who had 
appealed to the Apostolic See, was not forthcoming when he 
ought obviously to have defended the rights of his appeal ; 
and especially since, even according to civil laws, when the 
appellant takes no steps, it is always the gainer of the original 
trial who is winner.” || 

No one made the slightest objection to this appeal; and we 
see that Mercator and Paulinus blame Celestius for not daring 
to follow it up at the time. Had the case been one of discip- 
line, like that of Apiarius, it is possible that the Africans 
might have requested the Pope to refuse to hear him, though 
it is hardly probable, as Celestius was not an African. But 
the question, whether or no the Africans in their letter of 424 





* Aug. De Gestis Pel. xxii. 46. 

+ The Benedictines and Quesnel gave 412 as the date of the Council which 
condemned Celestius, since the Council of Carthage in 417 calls it about five 
yearsago. The Ballerini have shown (Opp. S. Leon. iii. p. 845, P. L. 56, p. 1008) 
that 411 is more likely. 

t+ St. Augustine was not present. De Gestis Pel. xi. 23. 

§ Comm. secundum, 2, in append. vol. x. St. Aug. p. 1687, and P. L. xlviii. 
Zosimus (ibid. p. 1726) calls it ‘‘appellatio pristina,” and later, Facundus (lib. 
7, c. 5, ibid. p. 1723), “ inecclesia Carthaginensi convictum atque appellantem 
apostolicam sedem.”’ 

|| Zbid. p. 1725, in the libelius, sent by Paulinus to Pope Zosimus in Nov. 
417. 
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or 425 to St. Celestine denied or not the right of the Pope to- 


hear appeals, does not touch the present matter, as from the 
facts before us and from the whole of the history we are about 
to relate, it is evident that a case of faith was naturally referred 
to Rome; while the appeal of the priest Apiarius was an 
unusual measure, being an appeal after condemnation on a 
criminal charge. Further, the objections against the deciding 
of a matter of discipline out of the country do not apply to a 
matter of faith; for the chief witness both for and against the 
accused on a charge of heresy is the heretic himself. The 
question discussed in this article is not whether the Africans. 
recognised in the Pope an ordinary jurisdiction with regard to 
discipline in every diocese (though something may be said as 
to this on another occasion), but what position they attributed 
to the Holy See with regard to questions of faith and morals. 
After the Council, St. Augustine, like the other Bishops of 
Africa, opposed the doctrine of Celestius in his sermons ;* and 
later in the same year, 412, he wrote the book “ De peccatorum 
meritis et remissione,” in which, however, he mentions by 
name neither Celestius nor Pelagius, and, in fact, appears to 
praise the latter for his piety and learning. He added to this 
the book ‘ De spiritu et littera,” and on the feast of St. John 
Baptist and again three days later he preached at Carthage 
against the same heresy.t Pelagius also wrote him a most 
complimentary letter, to which he answered by a short note, 
saying that he had received the letter, and asking Pelagius to 
pray for him that he might be worthy of such compliments.t 
It is about this time that St. Jerome addressed his well- 
known letter to the virgin Demetrias, whose renunciation of 
great wealth and position by her veiling had lately caused the 
admiration of all Christendom. In it he cautions her against 
certain heretics, who were doubtless the Pelagians. He says: 


I had nearly left out what is most important. When you were a child, 
and Bishop Anastasius, of holy memory, ruled the Roman Church, a fierce 
storm of (Origenist) heretics from the East tried to sully and destroy the 
simplicity of faith which was praised by the voice of the Apostle 
(Rom. i. 8). But that man of richest poverty and Apostolic solicitude 





* Serm. 170, 174, 5, 6. 
+ Serm. 293, 4. 
+ Ep. 146 ; cf. De Gestis Pel. 26, 51, p. 349. 
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(2 Cor. xi. 28) straightway smote the noxious head and stopped the 
mouths of the hissing hydra. And because I am afraid, nay, 1 have 
heard the rumour, that these poisonous shoots are still alive ana vigorous 
in some, I feel that I ought with the deepest affection to give you this 
advice, to hold the faith of holy Innocent, who is the successor and son 
of that man and of the Apostolic See, and not to receive any foreign 
doctrine however prudent and clever you may think yourself to be.* 


It may seem probable that Pelagius had already addressed 
to Demetrias the letter quoted by St. Augustine and Orosius. 
St. Augustine and St. Alypius, by the advice of whom she 
had taken the veil, wrote to her later on (417 or 418) an 
antidote to the heretic’s epistle.t Later still, after the con- 
demnation of Pelagianism by Zosimus, another letter was 
addressed to her by an author (thought by Quesnel to have 
been St. Leo the Great, then a young man, by the Ballerini 
and others St. Prosper, but probably neither), who refers thus 
to the heresy : 


This impiety was resisted by the hearts of innumerable saints, and not 
only by every learned bishop; but even the rank and file of the Church, 
following the example of the Apostolic See, abhorred the madness of the 
new doctrine.t 


We return to Pelagius, who, on leaving Africa in 411, pro- 
ceeded to Palestine, where he seems at first to have been 
friends with St. Jerome.§ About 414 St. Jerome wrote a 
letter to Ctesiphon against Pelagius, promising a fuller treatise, 
which he commenced in July 415. About 414 St. Augustine 
wrote a letter against the Sicilian Pelagians (Ep. 156, 7), and 
in 415 the treatise “‘de Natura et Gratia,” addressed to 
Timasius and Jacobus, two young men of good family, who 
were much troubled by a book ascribed to Pelagius. At the 
end of the year he wrote “ De perfectione justitiae.” 





* Ep. ad Demetr. A.D. 414, No. 130 (al. 8), P.L. 22, p. 992 (1120). For the 
expression “simplicitas fidei” of the Roman people, cf. Jerome in Gal. ii. 
Introd. P.L. xxvi. p. 427 (381). Dr. Bright (p. 106) repeats Mr. Gore’s and 
Mr. Puller’s feeble contention that St. Jerome was young and foolish when he 
wrote, in 376, his famous letters to Damasus (Ep. xv. and xvi. al. 57 and 58), 
At least he was old enough in the days of Innocent, in 414, yet he seems to 
have known no better. For other quotations cf. Revue Bénédictine, ubi 
supra, 1895, pp. 551, 2. 

+ Ep. 188. }~ P. L. vol. lv. p. 269 (170), cap. X. 

§ “ Veterem necessitudinem,” Aug. vol. x. App. 52, from Jerome, in Jerem. 
Bk. iv. vol. iv. p. 967, P. L. xxv. p. 825. But Vailarsi remarks that the Bishop 
of Jerusalem may be meant. 
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About the middle of this year Paulus Orosius, a Spanish 
priest, and later a famous historian, who had come as a 
disciple to St. Augustine, was sent by him to Bethlehem, that 
he might sit at the feet of Jerome, then the most eloquent and 
learned divine in the whole Church. About the 29th or 
30th of July a discussion was held at Jerusalem, under the 
presidency of John the Bishop. The apology addressed later 
on by Orosius to the same assembly gives an account of its first 
sitting : * 


I was in retirement at Bethlehem, having been sent by my Father 
Augustine that I might learn the fear of God sitting at the feet of 
Jerome ; from thence I came at your bidding to Jerusalem. I sat down 
with you in the assembly at the command of the Bishop John. There- 
upon of one accord you demanded of my littleness to relate faithfully 
and simply whatever had been done to my knowledge in Africa as to this. 
heresy sown by Pelagius and Celestius. I exposed shortly as best I 
could how Celestius, who was then intending to creep into the order of 
priesthood, was at Carthage, before many bishops in judgment, exposed, 
heard, convicted, that he confessed, was excommunicated, and fled from 
Africa; and how the blessed Augustine had most fully answered the 
book of Pelagius, at the request of the heretic’s own disciples (viz... 
Timasius and Jacobus); and that I had in my hands a letter of the sail 
bishop, which he had lately sent into Sicily, in which he mentions many 
of the heretic’s views. You ordered me to read the letter, and I read it. 
Upon this John the Bishop asked for Pelagius to be introduced. You 
gave him your consent, both for the reverence due to the bishop, and 
because the thing was itself good, for you thought he would be more 
rightly refuted in the bishop’s presence. When Pelagius was admitted, 
you inquired of him unanimously whether he acknowledged that he had 
taught the doctrines which Bishop Augustine had confuted. He replied 
at once: “And what is Augustine to me?” And when all cried out 
that a man who blasphemed against a bishop by whose mouth God had 


vouchsafed to heal the unity of Africa (viz., by the conversion of the 


Donatists) ought to be expelled not only from that assembly but from 
the whole Church, Bp. John thereupon told him to sit down, he a 
layman in the midst of priests, he accused of manifest heresy in the 
midst of Catholics, and then said: ‘‘I am Augustine,” forsooth, that 
assuming his person he might the more easily pardon the wrongs which 
he took to himself, and so soothe the minds of his sorrowing audience. 
After making Pelagius acknowledge his doctrine, I continued: ‘‘ This is 
what the African synod condemned in Celestius; this is what Bishop 
Augustine rejected in his writings as you heard; this is condemned by 
Pelagius in his own writings by his present answer; this is condemned 





* In Aug. vol. x. App. ii. 
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by blessed Jerome, whose words are waited for by the whole West as the 
dew- upon the fleece 


The Bishop then tried to get Orosius and the rest of the 
assembly to pose as accusers, while he should be judge. They 
declined, on the ground that the question was already decided. 
And to his objections in favour of Pelagius, Orosius replied : 
‘“‘ We are sons of the Catholic Church ; do not you, our Father, 
ask us to set ourselves up as doctors above doctors or as judges 
above judges. The Fathers who are approved by the universal 
Church (viz., whom he had before referred to, Cyprian, Hilary, 
Ambrose, Aurelius, Augustine, and Jerome), to whose com- 
munion we rejoice to belong, have declared these doctrines 
damnable; we must obey their decision.” The interpreter 
(for Orosius spoke in Latin) continually gave a wrong idea of 
the views of Orosius. At length Orosius cried: “The heretic 
is a Latin, we are Latins; the heresy, which is better known 
in Latin regions, should be set aside to be judged by Latin 
judges.” Eventually, “after many other things had passed, 
Bishop John brought forth the final sentence, confirming at 
last our demand and intention that brethren and letters should 
be sent to B. Innocent, Pope of Rome, for all to follow what 
he should decide; but that the heretic Pelagius should until 
then be silent,” and to this all assented. John of Jerusalem, 
however, himself broke this silence by violent objurgations 
addressed to Orosius, when the latter came to pay him a com- 
plimentary visit at the dedication festival (September 13), and 
by accusations of heresy ; to this Orosius replied by writing 
his apology. St. Jerome about the same time composed his 
dialogues against the Pelagians. 

About December 20 in the same year, 415, a synod was 
convened at Diospolis (Lydda) to consider the charges brought 
against Pelagius by Heros and Lazarus, Bishops of Arles and 
Aix, who were dispcssessed of their sees, and travelling in 
Palestine. Owing to the illness of one of them neither was 
present at the Council, nor was Orosius. Before fourteen 
bishops Pelagius explained away or anathematised the errors 
attributed to him, and was absolved by the Council. He tried 
to prevent its acts being made public, but published a short 
account himself, of which he sent a copy to St. Augustine. 
He also wrote a book, ‘“‘De Libero Arbitrio,” agairst St. 
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Jerome, who was also attacked on the same subject by Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia. , 

At the beginning of 416 Orosius returned to Hippo, bringing 
with him those relics of St. Stephen (whose body had just been 
discovered at the time of the Council of Lydda), which worked 
so many miracles during the next few years.* He also 
brought letters from Heros and Lazarus, who complained of 
the harm Pelagius was doing in Palestine. These he exhibited 
to a provincial synod of Africa Proconsularis, which met about 
June at Carthage, and consisted of sixty-eight bishops. 

The letter written by the council to Pope Innocent I. explains 
their action : 


We had come according to custom to the Church of Carthage, and a 
synod was held for various affairs, when our fellow-priest Orosius pre- 
sented us with letters from our holy brothers and fellow-bishops Heros 
and Lazarus, which we enclose. These having been read, we perceived 
that Pelagius and Celestius were accused of being authors of a wicked 
error, which must be anathematised by all of us. Wherefore we asked 
that all that had been done with regard to Celestius here in Carthage 
about five years ago should be gone through. This having been read, as 
your holiness can perceive from the acts which we append, although the 
decision was clear, by which so great a wound was shown to have been 
cut away from the Church by an episcopal judgment, yet we thought 
good by a common deliberation, that the authors of this persuasion 
(although it was said that this Celestius had arrived since then at the 
priesthood), unless they openly anathematised these things, should them- 
selves be anathematised, in order that (if their own salvation cannot), 
at least that of those who have been or may be deceived by them may be 
procured, when they know the sentence against them. This act, lord 
brother, we thought right to intimate to your holy charity, in order that 
to the statutes of our littleness might be added the authority of the 
Apostolic See (ut statutis nostrae mediocritatis etiam apostolicae sedis 
adhibeatur auctoritas) for the preservation of the safety of many, and the 
correction of the perversity of some. 


The Fathers next expose the errors of Pelagius, and after 
refuting them by a string of Scripture texts, they continue : 


And we fear lest by repeating to you these very things which you 
preach with more grace from the Apostolic seat (quae m«ajore gratia de 
sede apostolica praedicas), we should seem to act inconveniently. But 
we do so because just on account of our greater weakness the more zeal 





* De Civ. Dei. xxii. 8, Serm, 319-324, &c. 
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we show in preaching the Word of God, the more constant and bold are 
the attacks of the heretics. If, therefore, Pelagius seems to your 
Holiness to have been justly absolved by the Episcopal acts which are 
said to have been transacted in the East, at all events, the error itself 
and impiety which has now many assertors in divers places, ought to be 
anathematised by the authority of the Apostolic See also. For let your 
Holiness consider and feel with us in your pastoral heart how baneful 
and destructive for the sheep of Christ is that which follows of necessity 
from their sacrilegious disputations. 


After more theological argument, they conclude thus : 


Wherefore, even if Pelagius and Celestius have amended their ways 
or say that they never held such opinions, and deny to be theirs whatever 
writings are brought as evidence against them, and if there is no way of 
convicting them of falsehood—yet in general whosoever asserts dogmati- 
cally, dc... .. let him be anathema. Whatever other things are 
objected against them, we doubt not that your Reverence, after perusing 
the Episcopal acts which are said to have been drawn up in the East in 
this same cause, will make such a judgment that we shall all rejoice in 
the mercy of God (id judicaturum unde omnes in Dei misericordia 
gaudeamus).* 


At the same time was held a provincial council of the 
province of Numidia at Milevis,t attended by sixty-one bishops, 
including St. Augustine. Imitating that of Proconsular Africa, 
they also wrote to Pope Innocent : 


Since God has by a special gift of His grace set you in the Apostolic 
See, and has given such an one as yourself to our times, so that it could 
be rather imputed to us as a fault of negligence if we failed to unfold to 
your Reverence whatever is to be suggested for the Church, than that you 
should be able to receive the same with contempt or negligence,{ we 
beseech you to apply your pastoral diligence to the great perils of the 
weak members of Christ. 


After exposing the nature of the heresy, they continue: 


In insinuating these things to your Apostolic breast we have no need 
to say much, and heap up words about this impiety, since doubtless they 
will move you in such wise that you will be altogether unable to refrain 
from correcting them, that they may creep on no further. ... . The 





* Ep. 175, inter Aug. (vol. ii. p. 758, seq.). A better text is given by the 
Ballerini of this and of the five following letters. They may also be found in 
Mansi and Coustant (P. L. vol. xx.). 

+ I write JJilevis because it seems to be the commonest spelling. I do not 
pretend to know which is most correct of the five or six forms of the name. 

¢ The sentence is not quite logical as it stands ; I translate literally. 
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authors of this most pernicious heresy are said to be Pelagius and 
Celestius, whom, indeed, we should prefer to be cured with the Church, 
rather than that they should be cut off from the Church, if no necessity 
compels this, One of them, Celestius, is even said to have arrived at tle 
priesthood in Asia. Your Holiness is better informed by the Conncil cf 
Carthage as to what was done against him a few years back. Pelagius, 
as the letters of some of our brethren say, is in Jerusalem, and is said to 
have deceived many there. Many more, however, who have been able to 
examine his views more closely, ure fighting him on behalf of the Catholic 
faith, but especially your holy son, our brother and fellow-priest, Jerome. 
Bat we consider that with the help of the mercy of our God, whom we 
pray to direct your counsels and to hear your prayers, those who hold 
such perverse and baneful opinions will more easily yield to the authority 
of your Holiness, which has been taken from the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures (auctoritati sunctitatis tuae, de sanctarum scripturarum auctori+ 
tate depromptae facilius ... . esse cesswros), so that we may be rather 
rejoiced by their correction than saddened by their destruction. But 
whatever they themselves may choose, your Reverence perceives that at 
least those many must be cared for whom they may entangle in their 
nets if they should not submit straightforwardly. We write this to your 
Holiness trom the Cvuncil of Numidia, imitating our fellow-bishops of 
the Church and province of Carthage, whom we understand to have 
written of this affair to the Apostolic See which your blessedness adorns. 


These two letters were carried to Italy by Julius, an African 
bishop. 

The least that we can gather from them as to the Pope is 
that he has “ more grace” * than two provincial councils, and 
that, while the judgment of these is braved by the heretics, 
the authority of the Apostolic See, founded on Scripture,t 





* For the sense of “ majore gratia,’ compare St. Augustine’s well-known 
comparison of St. Peter with St. Cyprian: “Si distat gratia cathedrarum, una 
est tamen martyrii gloria.” De Bapt. c. Don. ii. 1, vol. ix. p. 127. 

+ It would need more prejudice in Dr. Bright’s readers than he has any 
right to presume, for them to believe that “de s. scripturarum auctoritate 
depromptae,’”’ means merely that Innocent would rest his decision upon scrip- 
tural quotations. Doubtless the word auctoritas may mean a quotation (we 
should expect auctoritatibus), but also doubtless the Numidians mean the 
same by the auctoritas of the Pope as did their Carthaginian brethren (* ut 
statutis nostrae mediocritatis etiam apostolicae sedis adhibeatur auctoritas,”’ 
and “impietas etiam auctoritate ap. sedis anathemanda est’), while if we 
translate “ the authority of your Holiness, which you will have drawn from 
the fountain of the sacred Scriptures,” it is absurdly implied that the Pope 
has no authority beyond the value of his quotations. In either case, if the 
Pelagians were so Protestant that they would yield to nothing but “ texts,” 
one does not see why they should “ yield more easily"’ to the open Bible of 
Innocent than to that of the Africans. So far it is clear that Dr. Bright 
makes nonsense of the passage. But yet more. Why should Dr. Bright be 
afraid to accept the ordinary and obvious translation? He knows that the 
Africans really did regard the authority of Rome as founded in Holy Sc:ip- 

[ Vo. 21 of Fourth Series.] G 
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will strike terror into them, and perhaps convert them. The 
Africans ask for an authoritative condemnation by the Pope of 
those doctrines which they had themselves condemned, in 
order that the evil may be entirely cut away. They imply the 
view that we shall find more clearly exemplified later on, that 
their decision was strictly binding only in Africa, while that 
of Innocent would have an cecumenical force. 

But we may learn more from a third letter, longer and less 
formal, which was taken by Bishop Julius to Rome, signed 
jointly by five bishops—viz., Aurelius the Primate, Augustine, 
Alypius, Evodius, and Possidius. They say: 


We send to your Holiness letters from the two Councils of the provinces 
of Carthage and Numidia, signed by no small number of bishops, against 
the enemies of the grace of Christ. . .. . Many of these rise up against 
us and say to our soul, “ There is no help for him in his God.” There- 
fore the family of Christ, which says, “When I am weak, then am I 
strong,” and to whom the Lord says, “I am thy salvation,” with suspense 
of heart, with fear and trembling, waits for the help of the Lord also 
(even) by the charity of your Reverence. For we have heard that there 
are many in the city of Rome, where Pelagius long lived, who favour him 
for various causes, some because he is said to have persuaded them of 
his doctrine, but a larger number because they do not believe him to hold 
it, especially since it is boasted that ecclesiastical acts were drawn up in 
the East, where he is living, by which he is declared innocent. If indeed 
the bishops there pronounced him Catholic, we must believe that it was 
for no other reason than because he said that he acknowledged the grace 
of Christ It is not a question of Pelagius only, but of so many 
others of whose loquacity and contentiousness . . . . the world is full. 
Therefore either he should be sent for to Rome by your Reverence and 
carefully examined as to what grace he means when he admits (if he 
does admit) that men are by grace aided to avoid sin and live justly, or 
else this must be transacted with him by letter. And when it has been 
proved that he means that grace which is taught by ecclesiastical and 
apostolic truth, then without any doubt on the Church’s part, without 
any lurking ambiguity, he must be absolved, and then we must really 
rejoice in his acquittal. [Much further on, c. 15:] If his supporters know 
that the book which they think or know to be his has been anathematised 





ture. Compare together the following passages of St. Augustine : Quis nesciat 
primum apostolorum esse beatissimum Petru? Quis nescit illum apostolatus 
principatum cuilibet episcopatui esse praeferendum? *In qua (Romana ecclesia) 
semper apostolicae cathedrae viguit principatus. It follows that the primacy of 
Peter, which (however much Dr. Bright may object) St. Augustine finds in 
Scripture-—quis nescit ?--is continued to the Bishops of Rome (tract 56 in 
Joan, vol. iii. p. 1788 ; de Bapt. c. Don, ubi supra, ii. 1, vol. ix. p. 127, and 
Ep. 43, 3, 7, vol. ii. p. 163). 
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and condemned by himseif on the authority of Catholic bishops, and 
especially that of your Holiness, which we do not doubt will be of greater 
weight with him, we think they will not dare further to disturb faithful 
and simply Christian breasts. .... Wherefore we have thought it best 
to send to your beatitude a letter written by one of our number 
[S. Augustine] to Pelagius, who had sent him by a certain deacon 
(ordained in the East, but a citizen of Hippo) some writings to justify 
himself, since we think it better that you should send it to him yourself; 
and we pray you to do so, for so he will the rather not disdain to read it, 
regarding more in it him who sent it than him who wrote it. 


Thus the five bishops say just the same as the two Councils 
in which they had borne a part, that the Pope’s greater 
authority will doubtless be respected where their own might 
be despised.* They do not so far state explicitly that his 
judgment is final or infallible. But the last sentence of their 
letter suggests something of the sort: 


Of the rest of the accusations against him doubtless your beatitude 
will judge in the same way as the acts of the two Councils. Doubtless 
your kindness of heart will pardon us for having sent to your Holiness a 
longer letter than you might perhaps have wished. For we do not pour 
back our little stream for the purpose of replenishing your great fountain 
(non enim rivulum nostrum tuo largo fonti augendo refundimus) ; but in 
the great temptation of these times (from which may He deliver us to 
whom we say, “and lead us not into temptation”) we wish it to be 
approved by you whether our stream, though small, flows from the same 
head of water as your abundant river, and to be consoled by your answer 
in our common participation of the same grace.t 


We cannot but compare the words in which St. Augustine 
later sends his writings to the Holy See, non tam discenda 
quam examinanda, et ubi forsitan aliquid displicuerit emen- 
danda,t which are similar words to Pelagius’ insincere pro- 
testation, emendari cupimus a te qui Petri et fidem et sedem 
tenes.” § 

At the same time Augustine was writing to a certain 
Bishop Hilary, perhaps of Narbonne, warning him against the 
Pelagians : 


Already, as I am writing this, we have heard that in the Church of 





* The intentions and opinion of one of the five bishops—Possidius—is tes- 
tified in Lis life of St. Augustine, cap. xviii. The passage will be quoted 
later on. 

+ Ep. £77, vol. ii. pp. 764-772. 

t C.2 Epp. Pell. i. 1, vol. x. p. 5 

§ Libellus in App. vol. x. p. 17 


is. 
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Carthage a decree of the council of bishops has been male against them,* 
to be sent by letter to the holy and venerable Pope Innocent; and we 
have similarly written from the Council of Numidia to the same Apostolic 
See.t 


He also wrote to John of Jerusalem, explaining the heresies 
contained in the books attributed to Pelagius in Africa, and 
asking for a correct copy of the acts of Diospolis, which he as 
yet knew only from Pelagius’ own fraudulent account.{ 

The answers of Innocent to the three letters addressed to 
him from Africa are all dated January 27, 417. To Carthage 
he writes (and the letter probably emanates from a Roman 
Council, according to custom in grave matters) : 


In making inquiry with respect to those things which should be treated 
with all solicitude by bishops, and especially by a true and just and 
Catholic Council, by preserving, as you have done, the example of ancient 
tradition, and by being mindful of ecclesiastical discipline, you have 
truly strengthened the vigour of our religion, no less now in consulting 
us than before in passing sentence. For you decided that it was proper 
to refer to our judgment, knowing what is due to the Apostolic See, 
since all we who are set in this place desire to follow the Apostle from 
whom the very episcopate and whole authority of this name is derived. 
Following in his steps, we know how to condemn the evil and to approve 
the good. So also, you have by your sacerdotal office preserved the 
customs of the Fathers, and have not spurned that which they decreed 
by a divine and not human sentence, that whatsoever is done, even 
though it be in distant provinces, should not be ended without Leing 
brought to the knowledge of this See,$ that by its authority the whole 





* These words sufficiently dispose of the supposition of Garnier, Tillemont, 
and others, that St. Augustine composed the decree and letter of the Council 
of Carthage. 

+ Ep. 178, p. 773. t Ep. 179. 

§ Dr. Bright (/oc. cit. p. 129) says: ‘‘ Swelling words these, which it would 
have been impossible for Innocent to verify ; the Fathers had never made any 
such decree, and if ‘ this one rescript contains the teaching of the Vatican 
Council entire,’ that teaching rests, as indeed we have already seen, on 
apocryphal history. The plain English of the matter is that Innocent, in 
true Roman fashion, was interpreting an application as broadly as suited 
him, and adding a broad assertion to match ;” and in a note, ‘* The language 
goes far beyond the provisions called Sardican. So does that of Innocent, 
Ep., 2, 3.” I quite agree with the last note. Possibly Innocent is referring 
to something else; but this question cannot be discussed here. As to 
“apocryphal history,” St. Innocent knew more than Dr. Bright about the 
frequency of appeals to Rome, and the principle invoived in them. It was 
not only at Rome that such statements were made. <A dozen years after- 
wards Socrates (H. E., ii. and 8 and 17), a Greek, and twenty years after him 
Sozomen (iii. 10, cf. Theodoret, H. E., ii. 4), another Greek, made just the same 
statement. Dr. Bright (p. 84) says that these two Greeks have “gravely 
misapprehended” the letter of St. Julius, to which alone he supposes them to 
refer. What if he (following Coustant) is right? It remains to explain why 
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just pronouncement should be strengthened, and that from it all other 
Churches (like waters flowing from their natal source and flowing through 
the different regions of the world, the pure streams of one uncorrupt 
head), should receive what they ought to enjoin, whom they ought to 
wash, and whom that water, worthy of pure bodies, should avoid as 
defiled with uncleansable filth. I congratulate you, therefore, dearest 
brethren, that you have directed letters to us by our brother and fellow- 
bishop Julius, and that, while caring for the Churches which you rule; 
you also show your solicitude for the well-being of all, and that you ask 
for a decree that shall protit all the Churches of the world at once;* so 
that the Church being established in her rules and confirmed by this 
decree of just pronouncement against such errors, may be unable to fear 
those men, &c.t 


The Pope goes on to declare that men who deny the neces- 
sity of grace must be cut off from the Church, lest the 
festering wound should corrupt the rest of the body. Should 
they, however, repent, he concludes, it will be in the power of 
the Pontiffs to assist them to a certain extent, and to give 
some care to these great wounds, such as that which the 
Church is not wont to deny to the lapsed when they repent. 

To Milevis he writes : 


Among the cares of the Roman Church and the occupations of the 
Apostolic See in which we treat with faithful and medicinal} discussion 
the consultations of divers, our brother and fellow-bvishop Julius has 
brought me unexpectedly the letters of your charity which you sent from 
the Council of Milevis in your earnest care for the faith, adding the 
writing of a similar complaint.from the synod of Carthage. [He praises 
their zeal, and continues:} It is therefore with due care and propriety 
that you consult the secrets of the Apostolic office (apostolici consulitis 
honoris arcana, al. oneris), that office, I mean, to which belongs besides 
the things which are without the care of all the Churches, as to what 
opinion you should hold in this anxious question, following thus the 
ancient rule which you know has been observed with me by the whole 





they so “grav neste sheaieaiiiasial” a (to Dr. Bright) perfectly plain passage, 
unless they themselves were accustomed to the doctrine which they state, 
that ecclesiastical law forbids any canons to be made without the consent of 
the Bishop of Rome. What Innocent, Zosimus, Boniface, Celestine, and their 
successors throughout this century all repeated and acted upon in East and 
West was at least not looked upon as apocryphal history in their time, for 
they were disobeyed frequently, but they were never contradicted. Dr. Bright 
is at liberty to disbelieve them. He is not at liberty to imply that the Church 
of * fifth century disbelieves them. 

* This is exactly the expression of what the Africans wanted. Their de- 
cision was for Africa only, and might be appealed against. ‘That of the Pope 
was for the whole Church, and final. 

+ Ep. 181. 
$ Medica, Ball; modica, Bened. ; non modica, conj. Garnier. 
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world.* But this subject I dismiss, for I do not think it is unknown to 
your prudence ; for else, why did you confirm it with your action, if you 
were not aware that responses ever flow from the Apostolic fountain to 
all provinces for those who ask them? Especially us often as a question 
of faith is discussed, I think that all our brothers and fellow-bishops 
should refer to none other than to Peter, the author of their name and 
office, even as now your charity has referred to us a thing which may be 
useful throughout the world to all the Churches in common. For all 
must of necessity become more cautious when they see that the inventors 
of evil at the relation of two synods, have been cut off by our sentence 
from ecclesiastical communion. Your charity will therefore do a double 
good. For you will obtain the grace of having preserved the canons, 
and the whole world will share your benefit. 


Further on he gives his decision. ‘ We judge by the au- 
thority of Apostolic power (apostolici vigoris auctoritate) that 
Pelagius and Celestius be deprived of ecclesiastical commu- 
nion, until they return to the faith out of the snares of the 
Pe | 

To the five Bishops he writes that ‘“‘ some laymen or cther” 
had given him acts, purporting to be those of a Council where- 
in Pelagius was acquitted. The judgment he can neither praise 
nor blame, since he knows not whether the acts are genuine ; 
or if they are, whether Pelagius did not merely escape condem- 
nation by subterfuge.t A fourth letter was addressed to the 
Primate Aurelius alone. 

We have seen what the Africans asked. We see now that 
Rome gave exactly the answer they wished. The Pope com- 
pliments them on their adherence to ancient custom in refer- 
ring the matter to himself, approves their action with regard to 
the heretics and their heresy, and accedes to their request that 
he should excommunicate them. 

The doctrine of St. Innocent as to the rights of the Apostolic 
See is more explicit but hardly wider than that of the letters 
to which he replies. It would need no special comment had 
it not raised the indignation of most modern heretics. Dr, 
Bright assumes that the Africans felt as he does, only that they 
dissimulated their disgust, because it was so important for them 





* Among such of St. Innocent’s letters which remain to us we find answers 
or directions sent to Africa, Jerusalem, Constantinople, Moesia, Thessaly, 
Rouen, Toulouse, Toledo, &c. ‘Traces of others may be found in Jaffé. The 
real amount of the correspondence of the Popes at this time must have been 
very great. Cf. Jerome, Ep. 123, 10, vol. i. p. 907 ; P. L. xxii. 1052. 

+ Ep. 182. ft Ep. 183. 
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to secure the influence of “the Apostolic and Petrine See ” 
against Pelagianism. ‘“ They would not, in such circumstances, 
feel bound to criticise its language about itself, but would dwell 
on its Catholic view of the question at issue” (p. 129), There 
is absolutely no evidence for this view of Dr. Bright's, while the 
letters of the Councils and of the five bishops alone are decisive 
against it. It is useless to protest against this « priori method 
of writing history. Nevertheless I wiil be at pains to com- 
plete the proof as carefully as though a refutation was needed. 

In the first place it must not be overlooked that the African 
bishops knew perfectly well the stylus curiae of theirtime. The 
epistles sent to East and West from Rome on the business of 
some particular province or diocese were usually published to 
the world at large. Sometimes the bishop who received them 
was expected to publish them ; sometimes the letter was sent 
elsewhere from Rome, with a mere change in the greeting, while 
the contents betray the original destination. Thirty-two years 
before Pope St. Siricius had written thus to Himerius, Bishop of 
Tarragona : 


We have explained, as I think, dearest brother, all the matters of 
which you complained, and we have, I believe, sufficiently replied to 
every case which you had referred by our son the priest Bassianus to 
the Roman Church, as to the Head of your Body. And now we urge 
the mind of your paternity more and more to the observance of the 
canons and of the decretal constitutions, so that you may cause what we 
have replied to your consultation to come to the knowledge of all our 
fellow-bishops, and not only of those who are in your diocese, but let 
what we have wisely ordained be sent with your letters also to all the 
Carthaginians and Boeticans, Lusitanians, and Gallicians, and (vel) to 
those in the provinces adjoining your own. And although it is not free 
to any Bishop of the Lord to be ignorant of the decisions of the Apostolic 
See, and the venerable definitions of the canons (quamquam statuta sedis 
apostolicae vel canonum venerabilia definita nulli sacerdotum Domini 
ignorare sit liberum); yet it is more useful, and it may be a great honour 
for your dilection on account of your seniority as Bishop (pro antiquitate 
sacerdotii tui dilectioni tuae esse admodum poterit gloriosum), if what has 
been written as a general instruction, but addressed to yourself in par- 
ticular, is brought by the care of “ your unanimity ” to the knowledge of 
all the brethren ; so that what has been wisely decided by us, not incon- 
siderately, but carefully and with great caution and deliberation, may 
remain inviolate, and that the way may be stopped for all excuses in 
future, which will now have no roadtous. Given on February 2nd, 385.* 





* Ep. i. 20, Migne xziii., p. 1146. We see that this very letter was to be sent 
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The Africans must have been familiar with many other letters 
of Siricius, Innocent, and of their predecessors, most of which 
are lost to us; but we can judge of their claims by the existing 
letters,* and by those of the succeeding Pontiffs, Zosimus, 
Boniface, Celestine, Leo, Hilarus and so on. As for the pre- 
decessors of Siricius, their letters are few and far between, but 
those we possess of Damasus make no lesserclaims. And who: 
can forget two famous letters sent to Africa, which roused the 
wrath of Tertullian and St. Cyprian? These epistles, so far as 
we can gather, were just in the style of the letters before us; 
the former was as from a Poutifex maximus.and episcopus. episco- 
porum ;+ the latter enjoined obedience to ancient custom under 
pain of excommunication, by the authority of that rock on whom 
Christ built His Church. The African Bishops therefore knew 
perfectly well what style of answer they would get, and we 
should be surprised if they did not receive the answers with joy.. 
We shall, in fact, presently come upon many proofs that they did, 
and even upon many direct approvals of the Pope’s claims. I 
simply defy Dr. Bright or any one else to find any ancient 
authority for his theory that in the view of the Africans the: 
decisions of their two Councils were a co-ordinate element with 
the letters of Innocent in the condemnation of the heresy. Such 
a theory would force us to ignore the meaning of the words. 
rvelatio, referre, constantly and consistently used of the action of 
those Councils, and which imply the reference of a matter to a 
higher authority, and corresponding to the words rescripta, 
rescribere, applied to the letters of the Pope. One would be 
obliged also to forget the words of the five Bishops given above, 
implying the possibility (however improbable) of their decision 
being corrected by the Pope’s reply. Here are some of the 
passages in which the decision is ascribed by contemporaries to 
St. Innocent alone. 





on to Carthage. and it is written in the very style of Innocent ; for instance, 
‘* We bear the loads of all who are burdened ; nay, the blessed Apostle Peter 
bears them in us, who protects and guards us in all things, as heirs of his 
administration, we trust ” (cap. i.). 

* We possess six letters of Siricius, three of his successor Anastasius (two. 
in Coustant, 2nother published by Pitra (Analecta Novissima) as of Anasta- 
sius II.), and thirty-four of Innocent. 

+ De Pudicitia, c. I. 

t St. Cyprian, Ep.. 75 (Hartel, p.. 821). 
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St. Prosper, the devoted admirer of St. Augustine, writing 
twelve years later, has the following reference :* 


Pestem subeuntem prima recidit 
Sedes Roma Petri, quae pastoralis honoris 
Facta caput mundo, quicquid non possidet armis 
Relligione tenet.t| Non segnior inde Orientis 
Rectorum cura emicuit, &. 


The same writer has the expressions: “ At that time the 
Pelagians, who had already been condemned by Pope Innocent. 
were being resisted by the vigour of the Africans and above all 
by the learning of Bishop Augustine ;{ and 


They fell, when Innocent, of blessed memory, struck the heads of the 
deadly error with the apostolic sword, «postoli-o mucrone percussit, when 
the synod of Palestinian Bishops drove Pelagius to condemn himself and 
his followers; when Pope Zosimus, of blessed memory, joined the strength 
of his sentence to the decrees of the African councils (i.c., those of next 
year), and armed the right hands of all Bishops with the sword of Peter 
for the cutting off of the impious; when Pope Boniface, of holy memory, 
rejoiced in the devotion of the most pious emperors, and made use against 
the enemies of the grace of God, not only of apostolic, but also of royal 
edicts ; and when, though himself most learned, he asked for answers to 
the books of the Pelagians trom blessed Bishop Augustine.§ 


Here is Marius Mercator’s account (the explanations in 
brackets are mine) : 


Celestius and Pelagius were not then for the first time condemned 





* De Ingratis, i. 39. 

+ The same epigram that Rome rules by her faith what once she ruled by 
arms, occurs in the contemporary book ‘‘de Vocatione Gentium,” ii. 16, P. L. 
51, p. 905 (704), ‘quae tamen (Roma) per apostolici sacerdotii principatum 
amplior facta est arce religionis quam solio potestatis,’”’ and a few years later 
by St. Leo in one of his finest sermons (in Nat. App. Petri et Pauli, lxxii. 
P. L. 54, p. 422 [321]): “Isti sunt (P. et P.) qui te ad hanc gloriam provexe- 
runt, ut gens sancta, populus electus, civitas sacerdotalis et regia, per sacram 
beati Petri sedem caput orbis effecta, latius praesideres religione divina quam 
dominatione terrena. Quamvis enim multis aucta victoriis jus imperii tui 
terra marique protuleris, minus tamen est quod tibi bellicus labor subdidit 
quam quod pax Christiana subjecit.”” With the word “recidit,” cf. Apos- 
tolicus gladius or mucro, used by St. Prosper elsewhere three times (Chron. 
ad ann. 439, and two more passages quoted in text). In an epigram (P. L. 
51, p. 190 [150]), “‘Stratosyque rebelles, oris apostolici fulmine ubique vide,” 
may possibly reter to St. Augustine, *‘ apostolic” being used in a different 
sense, as “Augustinus.... apostolice asseruit” (Resp. ad cap. Gall. 
praef). 

+t Chron. in ann. 416 (i.e., 417). 

§ C. Collat. c. xxi. (al. xli.) P. L. 51, p. 362 (271), and in App. S. Aug. vol. x. 
p. 1831. 
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by Zosimus, of blessed memory, but by his predecessor Innocent, of 
holy memory, by whom Julian had been ordained. And Julian, after 
their condemnation, until the death of Innocent, remained in his com- 
munion and persevered in the true faith; and since he communicated 
with him who had condemned Pelagius and Celestius, doubtless he con- 
demned them himself; and what he wants now, or of what he complains, 
I do not know. Now the reason for his condemnation by Innocent, of 
blessed memory, was the following: After the devastation of Rome (by 
Alaric in 410), Pelagius was living in Palestine. His books were dis- 
covered by certain careful Bishops (viz., Hero and Lazarus), in which he 
has evidently written many things against the Catholic faith. These 
bcoks were sent, together with letters, to the Fathers and Bishops in 
Africa, where the books were read at three Councils which were assem- 
bled (i.e., those of Carthage, Milevis, and of the five Bishops). From 
thence relations were sent to Rome, together with the books; the Apos- 
tolic sentence in reply to the Councils followed, which deprived Celestius 
and Pelagius of ecclesiastical communion, and we have in our hands 
copies of these writings (i.c., of the letters of Innocent).* 


Here again the whole sentence is ascribed to Innocent, and 
the African Councils are merely represented as referring the 
matter to him. 

In the book called Praedestinatus, written some twenty or 
thirty years after, and attributed to Arnobius the younger, we 
find the following : 


Pope Innocent, when the matter was referred to him by nearly all the 
African Bishops, wrote the condemnation of both Pelagius and Celestius. 
These latter, however, whether before they were condemned by the uni- 
versal Church, or after they were condemned, did not cease to write, 
&e.t 


Here again the judgment of Innocent is simply treated as 
final; while apparently it is considered to be a condemnation 
by the universal Church. The subsequent sentence of Pope 
Zosimus may, however, be meant, which was signed by all 
Bishops. But Gennadius, at the end of the century, the later 
author of the Liber Pontificalis, and the contemporary Possidius 
have similar expressions.{ 





* “Exinde relationibus Romam missis, ipsis quoque libris pariter destinatis, 
apostolica sententia rescribentis ad praedicta concilia emanavit,” &c. (Com- 
monitorium c. Pel. 10, 11, in App. 8. Aug. vol. x. p. 1689 and P. L. xlviii. p. 70). 

+ “Tunc ad relationem pene omnium Afrorum episcoporum Papa Innocen- 
tius damnationem et Pelagio et Coelestio conscripsit ” (Praedest. haer. 88, 
P. L. 53, and App. vol. x. Aug. p. 1682). 

+ “Innocentius ... . scripsit decretum occidentalium et orientalium ec- 
clesiis adversus Pelagianum datum. Post quem successor ejus papa Zosimus 
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Again the Council of 214 Bishops which met early in the 
next year at Carthage has: ‘‘ We decide that the sentence 
against Pelagius and Celestius promulgated by the venerable 
Bishop Innocent from the See of the blessed Apostle Peter 
remain firm, until they shall contess,” &.* Again Paulinus, 
in his account (which will be quoted further on), of the trial of 
Celestius before Pope Zosimus, has no mention of the African 
Councils, but openly professes belief in the inerrancy of the 
Roman See. 

To make the proof complete let us look at St. Augustine's 
statements on the subject. We have already seen him at the 
Council of Milevis and in the private letter of five Bishops re~ 
ferring the matter to the Pope in terms which alone totally ex- 
clude Dr. Bright’s view. He was also the prime leader of the 
214 Bishops just cited, and St. Prosper, Marius Mercator and the 
Milanese Paulinus were proud to be his disciples, Yet I add 
his express words : 


Do you think these Fathers—viz., Irenaeus, Cyprian, Reticius, Hilary, 
Ambrose [whom he had been quoting] are to be despised because they all 
belong to the Western Church, and I have mentioned no Eastern Bishop 
among them? What are we to do, since they are Greeks and we are 
Latins? I think that you ought to be satisfied with that part of the 
world in which our Lord willed to crown the chief (primus) of His 
apostles with a glorious martyrdom. If you had been willing to hear 
blessed Innocent, the president of that Church, you would have long ago 
disengaged your perilous youth from the nets of the Pelagians. For what 
could that holy man answer to the African Councils, except what from of 
old the Apostolic See and the Roman Church with all others persever- 
ingly holds? And yet you accuse his successor Zosimus of prevarica- 
tion, because he would not allow the Apostolic doctrine and the decision 
of his successor to be rescinded. But I say no more of this, that I may 
not, by the praise of him who condemned you, irritate your mind, which 
I desire rather to heal than to wound. See what you can reply to Saint 
Innocent, who has no other view than have those into whose council I 
have introduced you (viz., the Fathers whom he had quoted); with these 
he sits also, though after them in time, before them in rank (etsi posterior 
tempore, prior loco). .... Answer him, or rather our Lord Himself, 





latius promulgavit’’ (Gennad. de Viris Illustr. c. 43). “ Hic constitutum 
fecit de omni ecclesia” (Lib. Pontif., and ‘Possid.” c. 18). On all of 
which see Pagi, in Baron. ann. 417, § 14, 15. 

* Prosper, c. Collat. c. v. 15, P. L. 51, p. 319 (227), or in App. 8. Aug. vol. 
x. p. 1808. 

t Ibid. App. p. 1724. ‘Pel. Celestiusque quia... . papa Innocentio 
+... damnati sunt,” and the words of Zosimus whick follow. 
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whose words He alleges . . . . What will you say? what can you 
answer? for if you should call blessed Innocent a Manichaean, surely 
you will not dare to say it of Christ ? * 


Again St. Augustine relates that while Celestius refused at 
Rome to condemn the views which Paulinus accused him of 
holding (which was equivalent to denying the authority of the 
Council of Carthage in 411, from which he had appealed), yet 
“he did not dare to resist the letters of the blessed Pope Inno- 
cent ;’t “ Innocent who condemned Pelagius and Celestius.” { 


And the words of the venerable Bishop Innocent to the Council of 
Carthage : What more plain and clear than this sentence of the 
Apostolic See? ‘To this Celestius professed to consent when .... he 
answered : “I condemn them ies to the sentence of your holy 
predecessor Innocent.” 

What of that which the s same Pope wrote in answer to the Bishops of 
Numidia also (because he had received letters from both Councils—that 
is, both of Carthage and of Milevis), does it not speak clearly of 
infants ? § 


Again: he speaks of Celestius seeming to be Catholic ‘‘ when 
he answered that he consented to the letters of Pope Innocent, 
of blessed memory, by which all doubt about this matter was 
removed.”|| This last sentence is alone sufficient proof. 

The following passage is also to be noted, written at the end 
of the Saint’s life. ‘‘ Let blessed Innocent also reply, the pre- 
late of the Roman Church, who in answering (rescribens) the 
African Episcopal Councils in your case said: ” (he then quotes 
a passage from the letter to the Council of Carthage). ‘‘ Do 





* C. Julian, i. c. iv. 13, p. 648. Julian had called St. Augustine's doc- 
trine Manichaean. ‘The saint shows that in that case the above mentioned 
doctors and Pope Innocent, nay, Christ Himself, were Manichaeans. Headds 
some Greek doctors to the list, and then the Council of Diospolis, and goes 
back to St. Ambrose, of whom Pelagius had said, in libris ejus praecipue fidem 
lucere Romanam (ibid. c. vii. 30, and de Nupt. et Conc. ‘1. 35, 40, and else- 
where). In the second book he continues the same argument, and adds the 
authority of St. Jerome, ‘‘clarissimi sacerdotes, Irenaeus, Cyprianus, Reticius, 
Olympius, Hilarius, Ambrosius, Gregorius, Innocentius, Joannes, Basilius, 
quibus addo presbytorum, velis nolis, Hieronymum” (c. 10, 33), “ex quibus 
papam Irnocentium et presbyterum Hieronymum retrahere fortasse tentabis ; 
istum quia Pelagium Celestiumque damnavit ; illum, quia in Oriente contra 
Pelagium catholicam fidem pia intentione defendit. Sed lege quae dicat in 
laudem bi p* Innocentii Pelagius, et vide utrum tales facile possis judices 
invenire’’ (c. 10, 36, p. 699). 

+ De Pecc. Orig. c. vii. 8, p. 389. 

t C. Julian, ii. c. x. 36, p. 699, &c. 

§ lbid. c. iv. 6, 7. || Ibid. c. iii. 5, p. 574. 
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you see what the Catholic Faith holds by her minister ? 
Videsne ne quid sapiat per ministrum suum catholica fides ?”* 
Other equally strong passages will be quoted shortly, while 
St. Augustine’s treatment of the decisions of Innocent’s successor 
will also throw light on the subject later on. 

Let us continue the interrupted history. Before receiving 
the Pope’s answers, St. Augustine had at length received 
authentic copies of the acts of the synod of Diospolis, which 
Innocent himself had not yet been able to procure, and which 
St. Augustine had besought John of Jerusalem to send him. 
He found in them, as he had already divined, that Pelagius 
had only been acquitted because he feigned to accept Catholic 
doctrine. He thereupon wrote the book ‘“ De Gestis Pelagii,” 
in which he shows that in the absence of his accusers, Heros 
and Lazarus, and in the presence of judges who could not read 
the book in question because they did not know Latin, 
Pelagius had evaded condemnation without difficulty. 

About the same time the followers of Pelagius in Palestine 
wreaked vengeance on their vigorous opponent St. Jerome, by 
storming his monastery and that of his disciples, Kustochium 
and Paula, a deacon being killed and St. Jerome himself taking 
refuge in a tower.t This grievous outrage, writes S. Augus- 
tine, does not concern himself, but must be punished by the 
local Bishops. The Pope, to whom Eustochium and Paula 
appealed, wrote a severe letter to rebuke John of Jerusalem, 
who had taken no measures to protect the servants and virgins 
of Christ, and another letter to St. Jerome, saying that he had 
hastened to seize the authority of the Apostolic See to repress 
all wickedness, only that the name of the author of the crime 
had not been divulged, nor had a formal accusation been 
lodged. John of Jerusalem was perhaps already dead when 
the letter of St. Innocent reached Palestine. This great Pope 
himself died on March 12 of this year, 417. 

Not long after this date St. Augustine and St. Alypius wrote 
to St. Paulinus of Nola, whom he knew to have been formerly 
a friend of Pelagius, to warn him against his doctrines, which 
were said to be spreading among the citizens of Nola, and of 





* Op. imperf. bk. vi. c. xi. p. 1520. 
+ De Gestis Pel. c. xxxv. (66) p. 358. 
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which St. Paulinus himself appears to have been claimed as 
protector. They gave him an account of the Synod of Dios- 
polis, and enclosed copies of the letters of the African councils 
to St. Innocent, and of the Pope’s replies. They say: 


After letters had come to us from the East, discussing the case in the 
clearest manner, we were bound not to fail in assisting the Church’s need 
with such episcopal authority as we possess (“nullo modo jam quali- 
cumque episcopali auctoritate deesse Ecclesiae debueramus”). In conse- 
quence, relations as to this matter were sent from two Councils—those of 
Carthage and of Milevis—to the Apostolic See, before the ecclesiastical 
acts by which Pelagius is said to have been acquitted by the Bishops of 
the province of Palestine had come into our hands or into Africa at all. 
We also wrote to Pope Innocent, of blessed memory, a private letter, 
besides the relations of the Councils, wherein we described the case at 
greater length. To all of these he answered in the manner which was 
the right and the duty of the Bishop of the Apostolic See (“ad omnia 
nobis ille rescripsit eo modo quo fas erat atque oportebat Apostolicae 
sedis Antistitem”). Ail of which you may now read, if perchance none of 
them or not all of them have yet reached you; in them you will see that, 
while he has preserved the moderation which was right, so that the heretic 
should not be condemned if he condemns his errors, yet the new and 
pernicious error is so restrained by ecclesiastical authority that we much 
wonder that there should be any still remaining who, by any error what- 
soever, try to fight against the grace of God.....* 


Here two Saints writing to another Saint explain the African 
method of using episcopal authority for the good of the Church. 
It consists in sending an authoritative account of the heresy 
rampant in their province to the Apostolic See, that the Pope 
may ratify their action and publish an anathema to the whole 
Church. His “swelling words” and “apocryphal history” are 
described as what was fitting and proper from the successor of 
St. Peter.t 

It was on Sunday, September 23, 417, that St. Augustine, 
being at Carthage, preached ‘‘at the table of Cyprian” the 
famous sermon against Pelagianism which concludes with these 
words: “ My brethren, be of one mind with me. Wheresoever 
you find such men do not hide them, have no perverse pity. 
Refute those who contradict, and bring to us those who resist. 





* Ep. 186, i. 2, 3, p. 817. 

+ Further on (viii. 29), in the same letter, we find again mention of sub- 
mission to the Apostolic See. ‘‘Si autem cedunt sedi Apostolicae (Nolani) 
vel potius Ipsi Magistro et Domino Apostolorum qui dicit. 
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For already two Councils have been sent to the Apostolic See 
concerning this matter, and rescripts have come from thence. 
The case is concluded; would that the error would soon cease 
also. Causa finita est, utinam aliquando finiatur error.* 

True, the question of dogma was decided for ever, but yet 
the case was not finished. While Augustine spoke, letters 
were on their way from the new Pope, declaring that Celestius 
and Pelagius were innocent victims of malicious calumny, and 
had never taught the errors attributed to them; while they 
most humbly submitted to past and future judgments of the 
Holy See. The sequel will be told later. 





* Serm. 131, 10, vol. v. p. 734. As for Dr. Bright’s amusing burst of indig- 
nation against those who think St. Augustine meant what he said in this 
passage, I have dealt with it in the DUBLIN REVIEw for July, 1896, pp. 8-10. 














Art. VII—*“ LITTLE EYOLF ”—A PLEA FOR 
RETICENCE. 


HE English public has always shown itself indifferent to 
the claims of Ibsen. He has long been recognised 
abroad as one of the great dramatists of the world, but in 
England he has been received with little enthusiasm, scarcely 
even with patience, and only the devotion of a clique has 
secured for him representation on the boards from time to time. 
And, on the whole, little success has attended these efforts. 
*« Ghosts,” ‘‘ Rosmersholm,” “ The Pillars of Society,” have all 
been more or less failures in England. ‘‘ Hedda Gabler,” 
which is in some ways the most remarkable of his plays, was 
met with a good deal of derisive laughter, and Miss Achurch’s 
success as Norah in “ The Doll’s House” was short-lived—in 
London, at any rate. The difficult task of representing 
“ Brand ” and “ Peer Gynt” has never even been attempted, 
yet “Brand,” which Mr, William Archer describes as “a 
satyric tragedy in rhymed verse,” is generally considered the 
greatest of his works; and ‘“ Peer Gynt,” of which something 
will be said later on, is looked upon in Norway as a sort of 
modern national epic. Mr. Tree's matineés of “The Enemy 
of the People” did not justify the placing of the play in the 
evening bill, and, profoundly interesting as many found Miss 
Robins’ performance in ‘‘ The Master Builder,” no substantial 
success was achieved. 

It is therefore all the more surprising that a boom of Ibsen 
should have been reserved for “ Little Eyolf,’ the last per- 
formed in England, and, as he himself has admitted, in many 
ways the worst of his plays. To some measure this may be 
due to the admirable translation by Mr, Archer and the 
effective acting of Miss Achurch, Mrs. Campbell and Miss 
Robins. But we shall see that we must search deep down 
into modern tendencies for the real explanation. 

The development of Ibsen is interesting, for he seems to 
have passed through three great periods analogous to three 
different literary epochs. In the earliest and least significant 
he produced historical and legendary dramas, of which the 
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best known, “ Keiser og Galitower,” was translated into English 
by Miss Ray as long ago as 1876. As one would imagine 
from the name this play concerns the contest between the 
Emperor Julisn and Christianity, and the interest of it for us 
partly lies in the third religion which Julian conceives as a 
compromise between the decaying paganism and the new 
religion— ‘the reconciliation between nature and spirit, the 
return to nature through spirit "—-which we may conceive to 
be an obscure definition of one aspect of Ibsen’s religion. 

In the second period, which stretched from about the year 
1860 to the year 1867, he produced dramatic poems, including 
‘‘Brand’”’ and “ Peer Gynt,” and some interesting analogies 
might be drawn between Wagner as a dramatist and Ibsen in 
this portion of his career. 

About the year 1869 he wrote the first of his modern social 
dramas, ‘“ De Unges Forbund,” “The Young Men's League.” 
It is through this series, the latest member of which is ‘‘ Little 
Eyolf,” that Ibsen is principally known in England, and it is 
as to this group of plays that such strange diversity of opinion 
exists. Every one knows how staunch the partisans of Ibsen 
are, how bitter his enemies. No one could have been at any 
of the performances during the first week of the run of “Little 
Eyolf” without becoming aware of this. To many he was an 
inspired genius, but to others, to quote the words of one of our 
leading week!y journals, the whole play was ‘‘as the dream of 
a blind man concerning colour, a schoolboy’s conception of an 
orgie.” But, whatever our final verdict on the artistic and 
moral value of his social dramas, it must be profoundly interesting 
to us that a vision so keen and critical as Ibsen’s should be 
turned upon those problems that are essentially modern, the 
outcome of the strain and nervous tension of our age. 

Ten or twenty years ago one heard much about the decadence 
of the rising generation of men, and the older and more sane 
portion of mankind deplored the existence of esthetics and 
decadsnts, and of those schools of literature and art that were 
made famous by the force of their perverted genius. But, 
lately, the modern woman has obscured the decadent man, and 
since Ibsen undoubtedly excels in depicting women and seems 
to really understand them better than men it is not surprising 
that one or another aspect of the modern woman should be 
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the theme of most of the social dramas. ‘‘ Women,” he tells 
us, “are the pillars of society.” Norah, in ‘‘The Doll’s House,” 
is the woman who revolts and refuses to be a man’s plaything ; 
Rebecca, in “ Rosmersholm,” is the emancipated woman who 
believes in free-love and is proud of alluring a man from his 
wife. It is difficult to know what to say of Hilda Wengel, in 
“The Master Builder.” She seems a study in insanity, and 
one fancies that Ibsen must have laughed in his sleeve at the 
serious way she was accepted by his devotees. 

In “ Hedda Gabler,” the precursor of Paula in ‘‘The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray,” we have the embodiment of the modern 
craving for excitement and distraction, and we watch the 
depression and restless dissatisfaction of Hedda increase from 
act to act until the inevitable suicide. In strong antithesis— 
for Ibsen loves contrast—is the common-place husband who 
can find no exclamation more fitting the circumstances of 
his wife's sudden death than his usual catch-phrase, ‘ Fancy 
that!” In “Little Eyolf” the type is the selfish, unre- 
strained egotist, and, in contrast, the gentle, unassuming, 
unselfish sister, the best type of good woman—a part which 
we may note in passing was most delicately handled by Miss 
Robins, who succeeds admirably in delineating the good woman 
who is yet not goody. 

To come to the story of this study in egotism. Alfred 
Allmers and his wife Rita are typical egotists, the man’s 
egotism being of the intellect, the woman’s of the senses. 
And, though blind in self-knowledge, each is conscious of the 
fierce selfishness of the other. The play opens with the 
return of Allmers from a solitary expedition to the mountains, 
undertaken ostensibly with the object of finishing his great 
work on ‘‘ Human Responsibility.” He confesses at once that 
he has not written a line. He has been only “thinking and 
thinking and thinking.” He has come to a resolution while 
pondering “ among the infinite solitudes and the great waste 
places.” Asta, his supposed sister, who has been quick to 
notice a change in him, elicits from him the confession that 
there has been “ something of a revolution in him.” He has 
come to see his duty towards his boy in a new light. Hence- 
forth, he will be a father to little Eyolf. ‘I will try to perfect 
all the rich possibilites that are dawning in his soul.” 
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Rita at this moment is merely impatient of everything that 
does not bear upon the actual fact that her husband has 
returned, but, later on in the play, with true intuition, she 
points out the significance of this change in him. Here we 
begin to see the different forms that their egotism takes 
towards the little cripple Eyolf—cripple, we are given to 
understand, in a terrible passage that we shall havé reason to 
quote later on, by an accident due to their selfish carelessness. 
Allmers has begun to distrust his vocation to write this great 
book, and since he cannot himself attain intellectual distinction 
he hopes to attain it through the medium of his son, “I 
can’t divide myself in this matter,” he explains, “ and therefore 
I efface myself.” We are left to our own conjectures as to 
whether this is mere hypocrisy or whether he has succeeded 
into deluding himself thus. Rita’s cry, on the other hand, is 
‘‘T will not share you.” It was the book that had taken 
Allmers from her before, now it is to be the child. ‘This is 
worse. “The book—the book was dead—but the child is a 
living being,” she cries, and her jealousy bursts forth in the 
first of those poignant scenes & deux which make this play 
memorable. In a crescendo of peevishness she blurts out first 
her jealousy of the sister, then of the book, and lastly of the 
child, and when Allmers, whom we are forced to regard with 
a blending of pity and contempt, informs her that he will 
always care for her with.“ quiet tenderness,” she tries to re- 
conquer him by the exertion of her old physical charm, and 
then threatens to be unfaithful to him if he disdains her still. 
The act culminates in her terrible insinuation that Eyolf has 
the “evil eye.” Almost at the same moment cries are heard 
in the distance, and it is discovered that little Eyolf has fallen 
into the fiord and is drowned. And a word here must be said 
about the much-discussed “ Rat-wife,” who has been the imme- 
diate cause of KEyolf’s death. it seems to be generally 
accepted that this strange figure is the embodiment of the 
idea of death. Into this we cannot enter here, but her 
appearance, early in this first act, seems to coincide with the 
arousing of the worst passions dormant in Allmers and Rita, 
and it seems possible that her coming, with her gruesome tale 
of the luring of the rats, may symbolise the entrance of evil. 
The act closes where Rita distinguishes, among the confused 
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cries which came from below, the words, “The crutch is 
floating,” words full of retribution, and used later on with cruel 
significance. 

With this first act the entire action of the play finishes, 
The remaining acts are spent in unfolding with remorseless 
analysis the effect of the shock upon the two egotists. 

Allmers, by turns stunned and rebellious, turns instinctively 
to Asta for sympathy. Rita seems to rouse a fierce vindic- 
tiveness in him, and the duologue between husband and wife in 
the second act, in which each tears every veil from the other 
in bitter recrimination, is almost intolerable. Sorrow makes 
them “ wicked and hateful,” to quote words used by Allmers. 
Here is an instance : 

Allmers. Now things have come about—just as you wished, Rita. 

Rita. 1! What did I wish? 

Allmers. That Eyolf was not here, 

Rita. Never for a moment have I wished that! That Eyolf should 
not stand between us—that was what I wished. 

Allmers. Well, well—he does not stand between us any more. 

Rita. Perhaps now more than ever. {With a sudden shudder.] Oh, 


that horrible sight ! 
Allmers [nods]. The child’s evil eyes. 


At length they acknowledge that they never really possessed 
the child. ‘‘Isn't it curious,” Rita asks, in words of terrible 
pathos, ‘‘ that we should grieve like this over a little stranger 
boy ?” 

For the moment Rita seems softened and conscience-stricken, 
haunted by the “terrible sight” of her child lying far down in 
the clear water with great wide-open eyes as he was seen by 
the other boys, but Allmers goads her to despair by telling her 
that he never really loved her, that he married her only for 
her beauty, and her ‘‘ gold and green forests.” “TI had Asta 
to think of,” he adds as a final stab. Asta returns, and she 
and Allmers are left together. Again he turns to her, but she 
meets his eager proposal that they should make their home 
together, as in the old happy days, with distressed hesitation, 
and at last tells him that she is not really his sister. She has 
lately discovered from her dead mother’s papers that she has 
no right to bear her father’s name. His last prop is taken 
from Allmers when she goes away for good with a young 
engineer who has previously asked her to marry him. 
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Husband and wife are left to face the future alone, Allmers 
still hard and cold, Kita weary and subdued, while the cry, 
“the crutch is floating,” rings like a knell in her brain. They 
talk drearily of the future, Allmers feeling it impossible to 
remain with her, but she clinging helplessly tohim. Gradually 
Allmers, too, becomes softened, but their talk is interrupted by 
cries from the beach below—a fight in the squalid village 
owned by Rita at the foot of the cliff. In her new mood of 
tenderness it occurs to Rita to fill her life when Allmers is 
gone by caring for all the poor neglected children and bringing 
them up in little Eyolf’s place. ‘‘ You have made an empty 
place in me,” she says pathetically, “‘ I must try and fill it up 
with something that is a little like love.” The idea of this 
new interest takes hold of Allmers too, ‘‘ We have scarcely 
even thought of them,” he admits. ‘“ We, who had ‘the gold, 
and the green forests,” and when Rita tells him that she 
wants “to make her peace with the great open eyes ”— 
alluding to the eyes of their drowned child—he asks, “ Perhaps 
I could join you in that? And help you, Rita.” 

And so the play closes, the husband and wife looking out, 
hand in hand, on the ‘‘ heavy day of work” that is before 
them. 

Now, we have heard a good deal about the impossibility of 
this plot. We have been told that no woman would or could 
be jealous of her husband’s book, still less of her own child, 
that no man would feel it impossible to divide himself between 
his book, his child, and his wife, and that people do not even 
think, much less say, the things that Ibsen puts into the 
mouths of Allmers and Rita in that terrible and heart-rending 
duologue in the second act which, to many people, seems the 
mere raving of escaped lunatics. But, though the egotism of 
both hushand and wife is undoubtedly monstrous, it would be 
difficult, we fancy, to prove that there may not exist people 
who, without being actually insane, are constituted as they are 
and eaten up with selfishness and egotism ; and it is probably 
safe to assert that there are women who, being disdained by 
their husbands, would feel just as Rita does, and who are as 
undisciplined, as incapable of self-restraint as she. The further 
question remains as to whether people in real life ever actually 
express themselves in words as frank and brutal as those used 
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by Allmers and Rita. Perhaps in this respect English people 
may be more restrained than Norwegians. A certain amount 
must be allowed for the Viking blood that we suppose courses 
in the veins of even so poor a creature as Allmers, but it would 
be hardly safe to assert that under no circumstances, influenced 
by no provocation, do unbalanced English people throw all self- 
respect and self-restraint to the winds. 

Of course such people are abnormal, but, within certain 
limits, the abnormal is as much the sphere of art as the normal. 
It would be futile to hope or wish to restrain art to what is 
ordinary or conventional. It must, of course, be understood 
that abnormality does not mean madness, for that which is 
diseased can never be a subject for true artistic treatment. 
And herein lies the great difficulty, for we have no infallible 
teacher to tell us where abnormality ends and madness begins. 
Solness, in “‘ The Master Builder,” constantly tells us that he 
is mad, and we are disposed to thoroughly agree with him, 
and therefore to quarrel with Ibsen for making him the hero 
of a drama. At one moment at least Rita trembles on the 
verge of insanity—when the lights of the steamer seem to her 
the eyes of little Eyolf, and when she hears the terrible words, 
“The crutch is—floating, the crutch is—floating,” in the 
rhythm of the steamer’s bell. And one might be perdoned for 
doubting of the sanity of Allmers for a few minutes in the 
early part of the second act. 

But though we may to a large extent acquit Ibsen as far as 
this play, at any rate, is concerned, of providing a comic 
tragedy in which the hero and heroine are absolute lunatics, 
there are other and more serious grounds on which we must 
impeach him. But it may be well, in passing, to glance at 
one or two of the more serious artistic faults of “ Little 
Eyolf.” 

We imagine that no one is likely to attempt to defend the 
form of a play in which the action is completed in the first 
act, and in which the other two acts drag themselves on 
without there being any special reason why they should 
not end at almost any moment. The first act is really a 
prologue, and the second two acts form the play itself—a 
play without incident, without light or shade, without break 
in its monotony of horrors. Then, it is interesting to note 
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the curious way Ibsen has of using vast machinery to build 
up anti-climaxes, Here is an instance, taken from the early 
part of the second act: 


Allmers. It was good to deaden the sorrow and heartache for a 
moment. 

Asta. You must do so, Alfred. 

Allmers. But don’t you think it’s terribly weak and unfeeling of me to 
be able to do so? 

Asta. Oh, no; I’m sure it’s impossible to keep circling for ever round 
one fixed thought. 

Allmers. Yes, for me it’s impossible. Before you came to me, here I 
sat, torturing myself unspeakably with this crushing, gnawing sorrow. 

Asta. Yes? 

Allmers. And, would you believe it, Asta ? 

Asta. Well ? 

Allmers. In the midst of the agony I found myself speculating what 
we should have for dinner to-day. 


Nothing could be more natural, nothing more human, and 
yet nothing more calculated to produce a titter in the audience 
watching what is otherwise, except for this one trivial incident, 
an act of profound gloom. ‘The gloom stretches before, the 
gloom stretches after, and to this gloom the audience has to 
be tuned in sympathy, and nothing can be gained, from the 
dramatic or artistic point of view, by upsetting their gravity 
for one brief moment. That all that precedes this incident 
should lead up to such an anti-climax seems a strange inversion 
of things, and is doubtless due to the entire absence of any 
sense of humour in Ibsen, a defect admitted by his most 
enthusiastic disciples, and one to which we may trace many 
of his faults, And a word as to Ibsen’s symbolism. Sym- 
bolism, in a dramatist, is the hiding of deep meanings under 
ordinary events, and its great apostle is Maeterlinck. The 
conception evidently supposes that in daily life deep meanings, 
subtle forecasts of the future, are veiled under events in such 
a fashion that those who run may read them. It is difficult 
for ordinary people to see that symbolism has any place in the 
drama, and should not be repudiated, at any rate by one who 
scorns, as we shall see, to write with any philosophical or 
moral purpose. And we must remember that in the case of 
the real ‘‘ Symbolists ” their plays are entirely symbolical, and 
that it would certainly be foreign to their idea of the artistic 
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value of symbolism to introduce symbolical characters into a 
severely realistic play. 

But what most offends one in the play, both on moral and 
artistic grounds, is its want of reticence. Granted that people 
may speak and act as Allmers and Rita do, that is no reason 
why such material should be made the basis of a play the 
representation of which must offend both one’s artistic and 
moral sense. 

Let us consider the question of art first. And let us, in 
order to increase our grip of the main point, put aside all 
question of structural defects, or of the question of how grave 
a fault unrelieved gloom, absence of light and shade, is. Our 
contention, then, is that whatever people may do or say in 
moments of great abandonment, on the stage there is a certain 
convention, an artistic reserve, which must be respected. It 
is a commonplace that the Greeks laid so much stress on this 
that they would allow nothing unpleasant to the eye to be seen 
upon the stage. The chorus bewail the death or murder which 
is going on but not seen. If this tradition of the stage, which 
the French call /’optique du théitre, be abandoned, we cannot 
help thinking that the dramatic medium will lose in force and 
subtlety. If glance and gesture are to insinuate less, if less 
is to be left to the audience to read between the lines, and 
every point to be driven home by the mere force of brute 
words, this will, one hopes, seem to many a forsaking of 
delicate manipulation for a cumbersome method. 

There is a passage in the second act which, for obvious 
reasons, we refrain from quoting, which especially occurs to 
one’s mind as an instance of what is meant. It is the 
passage in which Allmers accuses Rita of being the cause of 
little Eyolf's death. It is a terrible culminating point to 
their upbraiding of one another. They stand there, husband 
and wife, stripped of all civilising cloak, all artificial conven- 
tion, in their primitive humanity, each accusing the other of 
the death of their child. We recognise the force of the 
genius that can perceive the primitive human nature below 
the garb of the ordinary nineteenth century man and woman. 
Allmers is the more brutal of the two, and at length Rita 
cries out, ‘‘ Alfred! Alfred! this is intolerable of you.” 

We fully agree with Rita. It is intolerable. Mr. Have- 
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jock Ellis, in a preface to one of Ibsen’s earlier plays, justifies 
Ibsen’s use of such subjects by quoting a dictum of Goethe’s 
that nothing which really happens in life is unfitted for artistic 
treatment. It is useless to enter into one of those sterile 
discussions about the relation of art and morals which lead 
into hopeless quagmires, but, on the one hand, it is difficult 
to agree with the view which obtains in some quarters, exacted 
by the demands of a false philosophical position, that art is 
only the handmaid of religion and guardian of morals, and 
that therefore the treatment of an immoral subject or incident 
is necessarily bad art. And, on the other hand, it is impossible 
to agree with the statement of the case as made by Mr. Ellis, 
and we may doubt if the sentence as quoted really represents 
Goethe’s meaning, though if the words “ within limitations” 
were added it might approximate to something like the truth. 
The whole thing really depends upon treatment, and what we 
would plead for is greater reticence in the handling of such 
incidents, a less brutal and violent method—in a word, that 
more may be left to the imagination. 

But the moral aspect of this question is one that has far 
greater significance than the artistic, for Ibsen has lately 
initiated a new era in introducing into the drama the scientific 
method that has long been common among modern novelists. 
He is like a surgeon, scalpel in hand, in his dissecting room. 
Only he dissects souls, not bodies. And, for choice, he takes 
those whom Maudsley calls ‘‘borderland dwellers,” that is 
those who dwell on the borderland between reason and in- 
sanity. Nothing is sacred to him. The innermost recesses 
of heart and soul are laid bare. His characters think aloud, 
and say those things which other people hardly dare to think. 
Take the passage in the first act where Rita insinuates that 
Eyolf has the evil eye: 


Rita. [To BoreuEmm, the young engineer who loves Asta.] I'll wager 
*tis some one with the evil eye that has played you this trick. 

Borgheim. The evil eye ? 

Rita. Yes, the evil eye. 

Borgheim. Do you believe in the evil eye, Mrs. Allmers ? 

Rita. Yes, I’ve begun to believe in the evil eye ; especially in a child’s 
evil eye. 

Allmers. Rita, how can you ? 

Rita. It’s you that make me so wicked and hateful, Alfred. 
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It seems almost incredible that a woman should accuse her 
own child of having the evil eye. But retribution comes 
when, in the second act, Allmers taunts her with it. 


Rita. They saw him lying down on the bottom; deep down in the clear 
water. .... They said he was lying on his back, and with great open 
eyes. 

Alimers. Open eyes, but quite still. 

Rita. Yes, quite still. And then something came and swept him 
away. They called it the undertow. 

Allmers. So that was the last they saw of him. 

Rita. [Suffocated with tears.] Yes. 

Allmers. And never, never will any one see him again. 

Rita. I shall see him day and night as he lay down there. 

Allmers. With great, open eyes? 

Rita. [Shuddering.| Yes, with great, open eyes. I see them! I see 
them now! 

Allmers. Were they evil, those eyes, Rita ? 

Rita. Evil! 

Allmers. {Going close wp to her.) Were they evil eyes that stared up, 
up from the depths ? 

Rita. Alfred ! 

Allmers. Answer me. Were they a child’s evil eyes? 





The dramatic power of these terrible passages is obvious, 
and to quote more of them would be only to pile up the 
horrors unnecessarily. It is just because Ibsen possesses so 
much genius that one deplores that he should pander to the 
modern craving for what is morbid and unwholesome. ‘There 
is something unclean, too, in the hint that is given that the 
affection of Allmers for Asta was not quite that of brother for 
sister even before he knew that they were not really related. 
“Tt seems as though you were taking flight,” Allmers says, as 
he bids her good-bye. ‘‘ Yes, Alfred,” she whispers in return, 
“T am taking flight—from you, and from myself.” 

We have got accustomed to the leading motive of almost 
every modern play being either a seduction or a divorce, but 
the frank and free discussion on the stage of the most intimate 
relations of two married people, the tearing away of every veil 
from the holiest relation in life, is something sufficiently new 
to deserve special comment. In the first act there is a scene 
which will point what is meant. 

It is the scene—and again we must refrain from quoting— 
when Rita upbraids Allmers for his coldness the evening 
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before, and when she reminds him that he did not take the 
champagne she had provided for him. “There stood the 
champagne—but you tasted it not,” is the quotation from 
some poet which she plays upon again and again. 

No scene in any one of the old dramatists equals this for 
suggestive indecency. That the thoughts and feelings of 
husband and wife should be thus dissected and laid bare 
before an applauding public is only one more instance of the 
revolt against “‘ whatsoever things are pure.” Surely, if there 
be a conventional reserve with regard to any subject that 
ought to be respected, it is the intimate relationship of married 
life. Men are afraid of speaking out on a subject like this. 
They are afraid of appearing Philistines or male Mrs. Grundys. 

And yet the cause of the success of the play is to be sought 
for in the very passages that have been quoted. One has 
learnt to expect to see a certain kind of audience at one of 
Ibsen’s plays, and a preponderance of women, many of them 
conspicuous for a mixture of estheticism and eroticism in 
appearance—an audience more cultured, perhaps, but of the 
same type as that which finds their recreation in the police 
courts or the Chamber of Horrors at Mdme. Tussaud’s. 
The soul-dissection of two supremely morbid egotists would 
naturally fascinate a pit flooded by cultured high-school 
mistresses, though saner people might feel that they could 
not breathe, might long for a moment’s respite, a change, 
however short, to something wholesome and healthy. In the 
case of “ Little Eyolf,” however, it must be admitted that the 
type of Ibsen-audience has been a trifle less noticeable than 
usual, Perhaps this is due to the fact that the play un- 
doubtedly has a moral in the catastrophes which overtake the 
two egotists. Not that Ibsen ever deliberately points a moral. 
It is quite improbable, his disciples proclaim, that he has any 
idea beyond that of writing a drama. If moral there be in 
any of his plays, it is fortuitous and incidental. Thus, though 
the world has long grown weary of the meaningless cry “ Art 
for Art’s Sake,” the doctrine of the ‘‘ Drama for the Drama’s 
Sake,” is still proclaimed. 

Ibsen’s face is that of a scientist, and his province is 
confined to diagnosis. He is a specialist who discovers moral 
diseases and discourses of their pathology, but who does not 
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pretend to suggest remedies. And we fear that the ordinary 
public care little about the moral, but much for the horrors 
and impropriety. In “ Rosmersholm,” Rosmer says of the 
scoundrel Brendel, “ At least he has the courage to live his 
life his own way;” and this is the courage the Ibsen public 
admires—‘ the right to live out one’s life,’ which Regina in 
“Ghosts” proclaims, And the want of reticence with regard 
to certain subjects which we deplore is bound to re-act upon 
and increase the very morbid tendencies to which it appeals, 
the love of self-analysis and introspection, the craving for 
what is symbolical, obscure, and on the “ border-land.” 

But it seems probable that in the yet remote future Ibsen 
will be judged, will be remembered, not by the plays of his 
third literary epoch, but by his poetic dramas, “ Brand” and 
“Peer Gynt.” In Norway, even now, his claim to immortality 
rests almost entirely on these. They care little for what he 
has written since he has been abroad. ‘Peer Gynt,” they 
say, is his masterpiece. They have placed it on the stage 
with music composed by Grieg. Peer is a child of wayward 
imagination, full of fantasies and strange desires. He roams 
about the world, and his adventures and dreams of empire 
form the motive of the play. One scene alone would make 
the play famous for all time. “It is that scene,’ to quote 
Mr. Havelock Ellis, 


of peculiarly Norwegian essence, in which Peer Gynt enters the hut in 
which his mother lies dying, with the fire on the hearth and the old tom 
cat on a stool at the bottom of the bed. He talks to her in the tone of 
the days of childhood, reminding her how they used to play at driving 
to the fairy-tale castle of Soria Moria. He sits at the foot of the bed, 
throws a string round the stool on which the cat lies, takes a stick 
in his hand, imagines a journey to Heaven—the altercation with S. 
Peter at the gate, the deep bass voice of God declaring that Mother 
Aase shall enter free, and lulls her to death with the sturies with 
which she has once lulled him to sleep. 


Further on, Peer’s dreams of empire are realised by his being 
crowned Emperor in a madhouse, with a crown of straw. 
Solveig, whom, as a boy, he had forsaken, waits for him all 
these years till her hair becomes grey and her form bent. He 
returns to her at last, a broken, decrepit old man, and she 
soothes his deathbed with her lullaby. 
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We need not search for deep meanings in this marvellous 
work, for its lessons are obvious enough. It is clean and 
wholesome, and yet holds one enthralled from first to last. 
One may prophesy with fair safety that this will be read and 
known throughout the world when the social dramas, like the 
plays of our own Congreve, have lost all interest save for the 
cultured few. For the interest of the social dramas depends 
on conditions of society which will pass away, and tendencies 
which time will obliterate and, more especially, we believe 
that, even in the near future, men will put on one side, once 
and for all, “ Little Eyolf,” not because it is lacking in genius, 
not because it is absolutely insane, but because it is morbid and 
unhealthy, and lacking in the reticence which is essential to- 
what is eesthetically good. 

A. F. SPENDER. 




















Art. VIII.—MR. OTTLEY'S “DOCTRINE OF THE 
INCARNATION.” 


The Doctrine of the Incarnation. By Rosert L, OTTLEY, 
M.A., Fellow of S.M. Magdalen College, and Principal 
of the Pusey House, Oxford. Vol. I.: To the Council 
of Nicea. Vol. II.: To the Present Day. London: 
Methuen and Co. 1896. (Pp. 690.) 


OME few months ago, Canon Gore published a treatise on 
the “‘ Consciousness of Our Lord in His Mortal Life.” 
In this treatise he undertook to prove that 


within the sphere and period of His incarnate and mortal life, He (Our 
Lord) did, and, as it would appear, habitually—doubtless by the voluntary 
action of His own self-limiting and self-restraining love—cease from the 
exercise of those divine functions and powers, including the divine om- 
niscience, which would have been incompatible with a truly human 
experience. 


This theory was undoubtedly a very startling one, and we were 
curious to learn what means Canon Gore would employ in his 
attempt to establish it. Turning to the Introduction to the 
treatise, we read : 


In the first part what appears to be the view of the New Testament 
writers will be provisionally stated, with the evidence upon which it 
rests. In the second part the teaching of the Church on the subject will 
be exhibited, at times in outline, at other times more fully; and its rela- 
tion will appear to the provisional conclusion already reached. In the 
third part the conclusion will be re-stated, its relation to Church autho- 
rity examined, and its rationality vindicated. 


From this it would appear that Canon Gore proposed to make 
good his point by an appeal to Scripture and to “Church 
authority.” We examined the appeal to Scripture and found 
it to be, properly speaking, no appeal at all. The majority of 
the texts quoted had evidently no bearing whatever on the 
matter under discussion. The solitary text that could offer 
the least difficulty to the advocates of orthodox interpretation 
—“But of that day or hour no man knoweth, neither the 
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angels in Heaven, nor the Son, but the Father ”—offered no 
support to Canon Gore. That the clause “nor the Son” is not 
to be taken absolutely is admitted by Canon Gore. To pre- 
dicate ignorance of the Son, considered absolutely, would be 
in truth to accept the Arian heresy. The clause then must 
be understood in a qualified sense. But when this is once 
granted the text, so far as Canon Gore’s theory is concerned, 
has lost its value. The qualification which Canon Gore intro- 
duces rests not on the authority of the text but on the authority 
of Canon Gore. And thus the text itself is of not the slightest 
assistance to him. 

If Canon Gore is unfortunate in his appeal to Scripture, 
still more unfortunate is he in his appeal to ‘Church 
authority.” Indeed, if we were asked to recommend to one 
who accepted “Church authority,” the very best refutation 
that we knew of Canon Gore’s theory, we should invite 
them to read that portion of Canon Gore’s treatise which 
‘exhibits the teaching of the Church on the subject.” Father 
after Father is summoned by Canon Gore, and almost every 
Father as he appears gives clear and emphatic testimony 
against him. With respect to the great majority of the 
Fathers this is admitted by Canon Gore himself. ‘The 
great bulk of the language of ecclesiastical writers is,” he 
says, “it is true, against us.” And again, “in the special 
subject of this inquiry, we do not see them (the Fathers) 
at their best.” In the one or two instances in which Canon 
Gore does venture to claim the support of an ancient writer, 
his claim is easily seen to be as groundless as his claim to 
support from Scripture. To the early Councils Canon Gore 
does not venture to appeal. It is quite enough for him if 
he can barely escape their condemnation. And escape, in 
his own mind, he apparently does, though it is difficult to 
see how he can escape in the mind of any other. 

What led Canon Gore to adopt this extraordinary theory ? 
Certainly not the Fathers. Equally certainly not the Councils. 
This much we have from Canon Gore’s own admission. Did 
he derive it then from the Scriptures? As he quotes Scrip- 
tural texts, with however little warrant, in support of his 
theory, we are bound to believe that he honestly thought 
that the Scriptures favoured his contention. But the texts 
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which he quotes show him such little countenance that we 
cannot help believing that he approached the Scriptures with 
his mind already made up. He did not derive his theory 
from the Scriptures, but he read his theory into the Scriptures. 
What, then, led him to adopt his theory? He supposed a 
heresy which had no existence and encountered it by opposing 
to it a greater heresy still. 


The real recognition [says Canon Gore] of the suggestions of Scripture 
about our Lord’s human state will give to the Church’s teaching a great 
enrichment. There is no doubt, I think, that the general teaching of 
the Catholic Church for many centuries about our Lord has removed 
Him very far from human sympathies, very much further than the 
Christ of the New Testament. The minimising of the meaning of His. 
manhood is (among other things) largely accountable for the develop- 
ment of an exaggerated devotion to His Mother and the Saints. In 
proportion as the real human experiences, sufferings and limitations of 
Christ during the period of His humiliation are forgotten and ignored, 
in that proportion will men go to seek human sympathy from on high 
in some other quasi-deified being. We must recover the strength which 
the Christian creed is meant to derive from a Christ made in all points 
like unto His brethren, apart from sin.” 


The “general teaching of the Church for many centuries ” 


has minimised the meaning of Our Lord’s manhood. Canon 
Gore proposes to correct this general and long-standing error 
of the Church. He will correct it by minimising the meaning 
of Our Lord’s Divinity. 

How would the High Church section of the Anglican 
community, to which Canon Gore is understood to belong, 
receive this new theory? We hoped and believed with an 
extreme disapproval. In the Dissertation in question Canon 
Gore had undoubtedly written: “It is a note of Anglicanism 
to be satisfied with a very moderate amount of dogmatic re- 
quirement.” Nevertheless we were convinced that within that 
“very moderate amount of dogmatic requirement” was con- 
tained some respect at least for the Fathers and the early 
Councils, as well as certain faith in the doctrine of the divine 
immutability, a doctrine that is at opea variance with the 
teaching of Canon Gore. 

The first Anglican work dealing with the Incarnation that 








* Dissertations, p. 206. 
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has appeared since the publication of the Dissertations is 
the work which now lies before us, Mr. Ottley’s “ Doctrine of 
the Incarnation.” In the first volume and in a large portion 
of the second volume of this work we find much that is 
interesting. We do not mean to imply that this portion 
of the work contains nothing that could offend the Catholic 
sense. As a matter of fact it contains much that is offensive 
to the Catholic sense. But this was inevitable and was, as 
such, expected. Mr. Ottley was pretending to no original 
research with respect to the points in question. He was 
writing as an Anglican and was content to follow the ordinary 
Anglican tradition. But now Mr. Ottley approaches the 
question of the Kenosis. How will he treat it? He is 
Principal of Pusey House, and holds the office in succession 
to Canon Gore. Surely he will do his utmost to undo the 
evil influence, be it large or small, which his predecessor’s 
treatise on this subject has been able to exercise. He will 
repudiate in no uncertain words the theory of Canon Gore. 
He will make it clear that that theory is as much opposed 
to Christian faith as it is to Christian sentiment. He will 
prove that on this point, at least, the Anglican community 
is in agreement with the Christian world. He will vindicate 
the authority of the Fathers as witnesses to the teaching of 
the Apostles. He will insist that the teaching of the early 
Councils is not to be twisted out of all recognisable shape just 
to save a theory that is prejudicial to the divinity of Our 
Lord from its clear and emphatic condemnation, Such were 
our hopes and such our beliefs. But we have discovered with 
almost as much surprise as regret that Mr. Ottley is a disciple 
of Canon Gore. 

There are occasional references to the Kenosis throughout 
Mr. Ottley’s work, but the subject receives its treatment 
proper in a chapter entitled ‘‘The Humanity of Christ.” The 
title of this chapter is distinctly misleading. Surely it is 
misleading thus to name a chapter which has for its chief 
purpose to prove that Our Lord “laid aside the exercise of 
those attributes of Deity which would have hindered a real 
human experience.” Not only is there a want of consistency 
between the nominal and the most important real subject of 
this chapter, but there is also an additional want of consis- 
[No. 21 of Fourth Series } I 
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tency between the titles of the various sections as they appear 
in the list of contents, and as they appear at the head of their 
respective subjects. Thus, in the list of contents, we find as 
the titles of the first and second sections: (1) The Perfections 
of the Manhood. (2) Its Limitations. Turning from the list of 
contents to the work itself, we find the second section entitled 
not “Its Limitations,” or “ The Limitations of the Manhood,” 
but “ The Self-limitation of the Son of God.” What, then, is 
to be the matter of discussion in this section? Does Mr. 
Ottley propose to show that the humanity of Our Lord was 
finite and limited, as the contents title would evidently suggest? 
Or does he propose to show that Our Lord in assuming human 
nature did in some way impose limits or restrictions upon His 
divine nature or its attributes? We are not long left in 
doubt. The opening sentence of the section runs as follows: 
“The Kenosis or self-limitation of the Divine Son is neces- 
sarily a mysterious fact, of which no adequate conception can 
be formed from a metaphysical or purely logical @ priori 
standpoint.”* If this be the keynote of the section, as it is, 
there is an evident want of consistency between the title, 
‘‘The Limitations of the Manhood ” and the subject discussed 
in the section. No adequate conception can be formed of the 
Kenosis from a metaphysical or purely logical @ priori stand- 
point. From what point of view, then, are we to regard the 
Kenosis? ‘It must throughout be viewed ethically, as the 
act of a being who is akin to man in that which is highest 
and most distinctive of moral personality, namely, self-deter- 
mining will and self-sacrificing love.”t In what does the 
Kenosis consist? “In what manner and under what con- 
ditions the Son of God could deliberately forego the natural 
mode of divine existence we cannot conceive” (p. 286). 
Even the ethical point of view is of no assistance here! “ But 
we believe that He did ‘become poor’ in such sense that He 
voluntarily laid aside the exercise of those attributes of Deity 
that would have hindered a real human existence.” { We 
notice here a distinct acquisition of knowledge on Mr. Ottley’s 
part. In the first volume he had written: “In what this 
self-emptying consisted it is impossible to speculate.”§ He is 
* Vol. ii. p. 285. + Lbid. t Lbid. 
§ Vol. i. p. 104. 
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now able to inform us that the “self-emptying” consisted in 
this, that Our Lord voluntarily laid aside the exercise of those 
attributes of Deity that would have hindered a real human 
experience. How are we to account for this progress in 
speculation? Probably Canon Gore’s “ Dissertations” had not 
yet appeared when the earlier statement was written. Mr. 
Ottley continues: “In taking flesh the Infinite Being entered 
on an existence subject to limits of space, time, and develop- 
ment.”* We should like to take it for granted that Mr. 
Ottley here means nothing more than that Our Lord assumed 
a human nature which was subject to space, time, and de- 
velopment. But if this be what Mr. Ottley means, what 
bearing has it upon his immediately preceding sentence : 
“But we believe that He did ‘become poor’ in such sense 
that He voluntarily laid aside the exercise of those attributes 
of Deity that would have hindered a real human experience ” ? 
And still more what bearing has it on the immediately 
following sentence? ‘“ But regarded on its ethical side, such 
self-limitation does not seem to contradict the essence of the 
absolute personality.” If these last words are not out of their 
proper place, and out of relation to their context, and are 
intended to serve, as would naturally seem to be the case, as 
@ commentary on the words immediately preceding them, 
namely, “in taking flesh the Infinite Being entered on an 


existence subject to limits. of space, time, and development,” 


Mr. Ottley’s sense must be that the Infinite Being, in its Infinite 
Being, and not merely in the human nature which it assumed, 
entered upon an existence subject to the limits of space, time, 
and development. To say, as Mr. Ottley does, that self- 
limitation of this description does not seem, when regarded 
from its ethical side, to contradict the essence of the absolute 
personality, is to use words which, we are convinced, can 
convey no meaning to Mr Ottley’s readers. 

Now let us compare the statement already quoted, “‘ He 
voluntarily laid aside the exercise of those attributes of Deity 
that would have hindered a real human existence,” with the 
following statement which occurs a few pages earlier: “ Christ 
also had a human soul, the seat of His human affections and 
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emotions, compassion, distress, fear, so that a real cuperience of 
trial and suffering was possible for Him ” (the italics are ours) 
(p. 281), and with this other statement, ‘‘ Thus our Lord’s man- 
hood was so completely akin to ours, that it was possible for 
Him to pass through a complete human experience [the italics 
are ours] and to sanctify each stage of normal human develop- 
ment” (p. 282). How is it possible to reconcile these state- 
ments? If Our Lord’s possession of a human soul made “a 
real experience of trial and suffering” possible for Him ; if His 
possession of a nature completely akin to ours made it “ possible 
for Him to pass through a complete human experience,” why did 
Our Lord need to lay aside the exercise of any of the attributes 
of Deity in order that He might acquire “a real human ex- 
perience”? Of course it is open to Mr. Ottley to reply that 
the human soul of Our Lord and His human nature, ‘“ com- 
pletely akin to ours,” though in themselves suited to the acqui- 
sition of a real human experience, would have been prevented 
from this acquisition if the exercise of certain attributes of 
Deity had not been laid aside by the Divine Word. But(1) he 
gives no indication that he intends to save himself in this way 
from the charge of self-contradiction. (2) He gives no proof 
whatever of the position that the exercise of the attributes of 
Deity on the part of the Divine Word would have prevented 
His human soul and human nature from acquiring that real 
human experience which of themselves they were fit to acquire. 
(3) If the omniscience of the Deity is to be laid aside by the 
Divine Word in order that in His human nature He may be 
ignorant, why is not the impassibility of the Deity to be laid 
aside by the Divine Word in order that in His human nature 
He may be passible? (4) And how would Mr. Ottley bring 
his theory into line with the following decision of the Sixth 
General Council ? 


We glorify in our Lord Jesus Christ, our true God, two natural 
energies, indissolubly, unalterably, indivisably, unconfusedly ; that is the 
divine energy and the human energy. As Leo the theologian most 
clearly says, “either form energises in fellowship with the other, as is 
proper to itself, the word working what belongs to the word, and the 
body accomplishing what belongs to the body.” 


But, we regret to say it, Mr. Ottley has but little respect for 
General Councils. 
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If Mr. Ottley’s language is not consistent with that of the 
Councils, it is as little consistent with itself. On the page 
following that from which we have taken the last quota- 
tion occurs the sentence: ‘“ The personality which took man- 
hood ”—‘‘laid hold” of it as the Scripture vividly says 
(Heb, ii. 16)—‘“ remained ever one and the same, supreme, in- 
dependent, and sovereign over the created nature” (p. 283). 
Now if the personality which ‘“ took manhood” remained 
“ever one and the same,” how can it be said to have laid aside 
the exercise of some of its attributes, or to have refrained from 
“the exercise of faculties, and the use of capacities or privileges, 
which a Divine Being rightly claims ” ? (p. 290) and if the per- 
sonality which ‘took manhood” remained ever “supreme, 
independent, and sovereign over the created nature,” how is 
Mr. Ottley able to write, “‘So far as we can speculate on so 
profoundly mysterious a subject, we may dare to think that in 
some sense the ‘ measures of humanity’ were suffered to ‘ pre- 
vail’ over the Deity, in such degree and sense that the divine 
attributes themselves became modified or coloured by the union 
of the manhood with the Godhead” ? (p. 273). And, finally, 
if the personality which ‘“ took manhood” remained “ ever one 
and the same,” how can it be said that “ there was occasionally 
at least a ‘ quiescence’ of the Divine nature of Christ ; in His 
temptation, in His endurance of suffering, in His passion, we 
must think that there was a real self-restraint of the ‘ beams 
of Deity,’ the support of His Godhead was in a measure with- 
drawn. This would be compatible with the possibility of a real 
human experience”? (p. 290). This last quotation calls for 
some special criticism. That a “ quiescence” of the divine 
nature of Christ would be “‘ compatible with the possibility of a 
real human experience” on the part of His human nature may 
very well be admitted. But what we need to know is whether 
the statement that the divine nature of Christ was “ quiescent ” 
is compatible with the statement that the personality which 
“took manhood ” remained ‘“ ever one and the same ” ; whether 
the declaration that the “ quiescence” of the divine nature of 
Christ is required for the acquisition of a real human experi- 
ence is compatible with the declaration that ‘in His human 
soul, and His human nature completely akin to ours, Our Lord 
possessed all that was needful for a true human experience ; 
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and, finally, and chiefly, whether the “quiescence” of the 
divine nature of Christ is compatible with the possibility of a 
real divine experience. But not only is the passage last 
quoted inconsistent with other passages in Mr. Ottley’s book, it 
is further inconsistent in itself. The passage opens with the 
declaration that the divine nature of Our Lord was occasionally, 
at least, “‘ quiescent,” and then goes on, by way of explanation, to 
declare that in the temptation, sufferings and passion of Our 
Lord “the support of His Godhead was in a measure with- 
drawn.” Whatconnection is there between the statement and 
its explanation? The statement is of the “quiescence” of 
the divine nature of Oar Lord. The explanation is of the 
withdrawal of divine support from His human nature. 


A Divine Being in the Incarnation [continues Mr. Ottley] assumed 
our manhood really, and not in semblance; passing through each stage 
of it ; exalting, but not extinguishing, its proper faculties and functions ; 
exercising a true human will; suffering the trials of a human spirit. In 
a word, in the status evinanitionis God was really acting and working 
under conditions of manhood (p. 290). 


These words are capable of bearing an orthodox sense. 
That Our Lord in His human nature was really acting and 
working under conditions of manhood is a truth of faith. It 
was in this, indeed, that the Xenosis lay. He ‘‘ emptied him- 
self, taking the form of a servant, being made in the likeness 
of men, and in habit found as a man.”* But the orthodox 
sense is, unfortunately, not the sense of Mr. Ottley, who at 
once goes on to say: 


The protest of St. Ignatius against the Docetists of his day must be 
repeated whenever the attempt is made to impugn the reality of the self- 
sacrifice which the Christian creed ascribes to God. There is moral sub- 
limity in deliberately refraining from the exercise of faculties and the use 
of capacities or privileges which a Divine Being rightly claims (p. 290). 


Our Lord, then, according to Mr. Ottley, was, in the status 
exinanitionis not only acting and working under conditions of 
manhood, but, seeing that He was refraining from “ the exercise 
of faculties and the use of capacities or privileges which a 
Divine Being rightly claims,” He was not acting and working 
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under conditions of Godhead. And not only was Our Lord 
not acting and working under the conditions of Godhead, but 
it would further seem, according to Mr. Ottley, that He had 
laid aside the power so to act and work ; for a few pages later 
we read: 


To forego capacities of action or knowledge may be a difficult process 
to conceive or express in intellectual terms. But our power of expressing 
or intellectually conceiving the fact is no measure of what may bea 
perfectly natural mode of working to Divine love (p. 341). 


The Kenosis, then, according to Mr. Ottley, apparently involved 
three things: (1) the refraining from the exercise of faculties 
and the wse of capacities or privileges which a Divine Being 
rightly claims; (2) the foregoing of capacities of action or 
knowledge; (3) the, at least, occasional quiescence of the 
divine nature of Christ. 

Mr. Ottley does not attempt to prove his theory on the 
Kenosis. In the first volume of his work, he does, indeed, 
interpret the well-known passage of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Philippians in a sense that is suitable to his theory. But to 
attach a certain sense to a passage of Scripture is one thing; 
to prove that that sense is the true sense is quite another. 
Mr. Ottley attaches the sense; but that is all. It may be 
pointed out that the want of consistent thought that charac- 
terises Mr. Ottley’s treatment of the Kenosis is sufficiently con- 
spicuous in the various and conflicting constructions which he 
places upon the word pop@n, in his interpretation of the 
passage in question. But if Mr, Ottley does not attempt to 
prove, he at least attempts to illustrate; and he illustrates as 
follows : 


There is, we frankly admit, real difficulty in forming a conception of a 
single personality occupying, as it were, a double sphere of conscious- 
ness, at once divine and human, omniscient and nescient. There are, 
indeed, facts which may be said to appease the sense of mystery; but 
perhaps an illustration is our best aid in forming some conception of a 
dual consciousness such as seems to be presupposed in the Kenosis 
(p. 291). 


If a single personality occupied a double sphere of conscious- 
ness, at once divine and human, if this dual consciousness is 
presupposed in the Kenosis, what becomes of Mr. Ottley’s 
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theory that the Kenosis involved the laying aside of the divine 
consciousness? Mr. Ottley continues: 


We may, for instance, imagine the case of the ruler of a vast empire 
conversing with his young children. In this case there are two different 
spheres, one within the other, so to speak; the sphere in which powers 
of reason, wide knowledge of human affairs, and trained political capa- 
cities, are required and exercised; the other, in which all that is neces- 
sary is the gift of sympathy, the power of bringing a highly-developed 
and well-stored mind within the range of the ideas and capacities of 
children. In the narrower sphere, that of the father with his children, 
there would be a deliberate abstention from the use and exercise of the 
faculties necessary in the wider sphere ; there would be a simplicity of 
dealing prompted by love, a self-limitation imposed by sympathy. There 
would be accommodation, reserve, nescience, in so far as the wider know- 
ledge and experience gathered in the large sphere would be useless or 
unintelligible in the smaller one. It would seem that illustrations of 
this kind, drawn from the moral and social experience of mankind, are 
more likely to be helpful than abstract considerations and deductions 
from the observed phenomena of personality; for personality, after all, is 
a field which as yet is only partially explored. Such lines of thought 
seem, in fact, to suggest the conclusion that the Kenosis consisted in a 
deliberate abstention on the part of the Logos from the exercise of divine 
powers that might at any moment have been resumed (pp. 291, 292). 


We think the illustration a very good one, but not as an 
illustration of Mr. Ottley’s theory. The ruler speaks to his 
children in a manner suited to ¢heir understanding, and Our 
Lord spoke to men in a manner suited to ¢heiv understanding. 
This is universally granted. But would Mr. Ottley argue that 
the ruler when speaking with his children really lays aside his 
“powers of reason,” his ‘‘ wide knowledge of human affairs,” 
and his ‘‘ trained political capacities”? We are convinced 
that he would not. Then what justifies the argument that 
Our Lord laid aside His divine consciousness, because when 
communicating with men He did not speak in the language of 
omniscence ? 

Mr. Ottley discusses the extent of Our Lord’s ignorance in 
a section entitled ‘ Christ's Growth in Knowledge as Man.” 
Our Lord’s ignorance, according to Mr. Ottley, was not con- 
fined to scientific matters, He was ignorant even with respect 
to the Sacred Scriptures. 


We have good reason for thinking [writes Mr. Ottley] that as man He 
did not transcend the ordinary knowledge or conceptions of His time in 
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matters not affecting the primary purpose of His coming. It is admitted 
that He never teaches positively on points of science; anology makes it 
equally probable that He never taught as to the authorship of different 
books of Scripture, or their mode of composition. As it is likely enough 
that we may overrate the importance of certainty on these points, so it 
is certain that there are no statements of our Lord which indisputably 
prove either that He was possessed of modern critical knowledge or that 
He intended to finally endorse the traditional views of His countrymen 
in regard to the nature of the Scriptures (pp. 305, 306). 


Our Lord’s knowledge of the Scriptures, then, was inferior to 
the knowledge of modern Biblical critics, and apparently of 
those modern critics who repudiate the “traditional views” of 
the Jews of Our Lord’s day “in regard to the nature [the 
italics are ours] of the Scriptures.” Whether Mr. Ottley 
restricts this inferiority of knowledge to Our Lord’s human 
consciousness, or extends it to Our Lord’s divine consciousness 
within thé sphere and period of His incarnate and mortal life, 
we cannot with certainty say. So inconsistent, misleading 
and shifty is the writing of Mr. Ottley that it is often difficult 
or indeed impossible to determine his meaning. We incline, 
however, to think that, with the reservations mentioned, he 
extends the inferiority to Our Lord’s divine consciousness. 
i is true that the section in which the passage occurs is 
headed “Christ’s Growth in Knowledge as Man.” The 
ordinary meaning of these words, no doubt, is the growth in 
knowledge of Our Lord’s human intelligence. But then (1) 
we have already seen how misleading are the headings of Mr. 
Ottley. The section which is nominally concerned with the 
limitations of Our Lord’s manhood has for its chief purpose to 
show that Our Lord “ laid aside the exercise of those attributes 
of Deity that would have hindered a real human experience” ; 
while the present section, though professedly on ‘‘ Growth in 
Knowledge,” contains very little about knowledge, still less 
about growth in knowledge, and very much indeed about 
ignorance. (2) The summing-up of the section commences as 
follows : 


The limitation of Our Lord’s knowledge, whatever was its degree, was 
a fact resulting from Jove. We have no right to set arbitrary limits to 
the possibilities of self-sacrifice and self-humiliation for a Being whose 
essence is love. It is ethically conceivable, though on metaphysical 
grounds insuperably difficult, that a Divine Being should accept even 
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the limitations of human knowledge. Thus it has been well suggested 
by Lange that Christ’s voluntary acceptance of the mental conditions of 
a true human lot are [sic] a just rebuke to the curiosity—the readiness 
to grasp at a higher knowledge-—which has been to human beings so 
often the occasion of sin. Indeed, if we contemplate the whole subject 
from this point of view, we shall not allow speculative difficulties to rob 
us of important ethical lessons. The action of love is antecedently in- 
calculable both in its nature and effects (pp. 302, 303). 


wee a 





It is declared in this passage that the ‘limitation of Our 
Lord’s knowledge” is ‘ethically conceivable” although “on 
metaphysical grounds” it is “insuperably difficult that a 
Divine Being should accept even the limitations of human 
knowledge.” The use of these expressions makes it clear to 
us that Mr. Ottley is speaking of a “‘ limitation of Our Lord’s 
knowledge” as to His divine consciousness during the sphere 
and period of His incarnate and mortal life. No .one could 
assert that on metaphysical grounds it is insuperably difficult 
to conceive that there was a limitation of knowledge in the 
human consciousness of Our Lord. It is, as a matter of fact, 
metaphysically impossible that His human _ consciousness 
could have been wnlimited. No created mind could possibly 
be omniscient, Then, again, as we remember, Mr. Ottley 
prefaces his description of the Kenosis as a laying aside of 
“the exercise of those attributes of Deity that would have 
hindered a real human experience” by insisting that if we 
would regard the Kenosis aright we must discard metaphysical 
considerations and approach the question from ethical points of 
view. It is evidently the custom of Mr. Ottley to prepare the i 
way for statements derogatory to Our Lord’s divinity by 
insisting on ethical and barring metaphysical points of view; 

(3) Immediately before the passage under consideration Mr. 
Ottley writes : 





It would be in accord with His usual method of sympathy to confine 
Himself to the ordinary modes of expression current in His own age, 
and even to adopt its scientific or literary conceptions. The question is 
whether a divine and perfect knowledge on such points was really neces- 
sary for His purpose; whether nescience in any degree interfered with 
His true work, the revelation of the glory and love of God, the spiritual 
enlightenment and healing of mankind. Thus we may connect the fact 
of Christ’s conscious and voluntary reserve in teaching with the fact of 
His true development under human limitations (p. 305). 
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This passage is not very connected and is not very clear, but 
it seems at least to question the divine knowledge of Our 
Lord with respect to certain points. Then follows the passage 
already quoted in which it is questioned whether Our Lord was 
“‘ possessed of modern critical knowledge ” with respect to the 
Scriptures. It would certainly seem, then, that Mr. Ottley is 
of opinion that, during the sphere and period of His incarnate 
and mortal life, Our Lord, even with respect to His divine 
consciousness, had a knowledge of the Scriptures inferior to 
that of modern critics. But whether Mr. Ottley extends this 
inferiority to Our Lord’s divine consciousness or restricts it to 
His human consciousness, we must decline to discuss the point 
with him, It is enough to have stated his opinion. 

How are we to classify Mr Ottley? We have noticed that 
some critics of Canon Gore have described the tendency of his 
theory on the Kenosis as Nestorian. To us, however, the 
theory of Canon Gore and Mr. Ottley appears to be mono- 
physitism partially adopted and then turned upside down. In 
monophysitism the union meant loss to the human nature of 
Our Lord. In the theory of Canon Gore and Mr. Ottley the 
union means loss to the divine nature of Our Lord. In 
monophysitism the divine nature prevailed over and overcame 
the human nature. In the theory of Canon Gore and Mr. 
Ottley the Auman nature prevails over and overcomes the 
divine nature. 

It has been usually held [writes Mr. Ottley] that the mrepiyapnors is 
possible only for the higher nature, which controls, dominates and per- 
vades the lower. But theologians may be thought to have insisted too 
peremptorily on this point ; the dvridoors is surely not entirely one-sided. 
So far as we can speculate on so profoundly mysterious a subject, we 
may dare to think that in some sense the “‘ measures of humanity ” were 
suffered to ‘* prevail” over the Deity, in eavh degree and sense that the 


divine attributes themselves became modified or coloured by the union 
of the manhood with the Godhead.* 


But as in some milder forms of monophysitism the human 
nature is declared to be not entirely destroyed, so in the theory 
of Mr. Ottley there is still some vestige left of Our Lord’s 
divine nature and person. After the union Our Lord was 
still 7x some sense what He had been before. 





* Vol. ii. pp. 272, 273. 
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In what this self-emptying consisted [writes Mr. Ottley} it is impos- 
sible to speculate. S. Paul, however, implies that though in the abstract 
difficult to conceive, it was a real act of the divine will; he does not 
exclude the idea that the Son of God continued in some sense [the italics 
are Mr. Ottley’s}| to be what He was before.* 


We trust that this inverted monophysitism will gain but 
little acceptance in the Anglican community. We trust that 
Mr. Ottley himself may see cause for reconsidering his 
position. The very inconsistency of word and thought which 
characterises his entire treatment of the Kenosis, however 
distressing it may be from a logical point of view, gives us 
reason for hope. It seems to indicate that Mr. Ottley’s mind 
is not yet fully formed on his subject; that the theory which 
he advocates is not the result of his fully formed convictions. 
We trust sincerely that it may never become so. Meanwhile 
we commend to his serious consideration some weighty words 
of St. Athanasius, which he himself has quoted: “For what 
the Fathers have of old delivered—that is truly doctrine ; and 
this certainly is the token of [true] teachers, to confess the 
same thing with one another, and to vary neither among 
themselves nor from the Fathers.” t 

W. L. Gitpea, D.D. 





* Vol. i. p. 104. + Vol. ii. p. 40, 
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Art. IX.— THE SITUATION, 1897. 


1. Letter Apostolic of His Holiness Leo XIII, concerning Angli- 
can Orders. Authorised Translation. Burns & Oates. 
1896. 


The Bull Apostolice Curw and the Edwardine Ordinal. By 
the Rev. F. W. Putter, M.A. 


The Popes and the Ordinal, By A. 8. Barnes, M.A. 


bo 
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4, Reasons for Rejecting Anglican Orders. By Rev. Sypney F. 
Smiru, S.J. Catholic Truth Society, 21 Westminster: 
Bridge Road, S.E. . 


5. The Bull Apostolice Cure. By H. B. Swete, D.D., Regius. 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 


6. Roman Controversial Methods. By W. Bricut, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Lcclesiastical History, Oxford. 
Guardian, September 9,16. 1896. 


HE year 1897—and we take the opportunity of wishing 
our readers many happy New Years—opens with a new 

state of things as between the Church of England and the 
Holy See. Hardly had the murmurs of condemnation and 
applause which greeted the appearance of the Papal Brief on 
the subject of unity died away, when the Bull Apostolice Cura 
roused the attention of archbishops and bishops, and, we must 
add, evoked a response in the way of protest out of all propor- 
tion to the comparative importance of the two documents. 
And yet the protest has been made, and is still being made, 
side by side with an amount of sympathy from some quarters 
which would certainly not have been elicited by a Papal Ball 
fifty years ago. One writer on his death-bed has sent a 
message of thanks to the Holy Father. He was a member of 
the Church of England, and of the medical profession, and a 
writer of no mean calibre. Whilst abhorring all Papal domi- 
nation, he was profoundly convinced that the decision of the 
Papal Bull on Anglican Orders is really the verdict of history. 
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Two subjects, then, are before the mind of England: the 
supremacy of the See of Peter, and the sacerdotal character of 
the Anglican ministry—the former (infinitely the most im- 
portant) opposed by every ruler of the Church of England ; 
the latter definitely denied by at least five bishops, and held in 
a vague, indefinite way, by a few of the ruling body. No 
bishop can be extruded from the Church of England for deny- 
ing the sacerdotal power of her ministry; the apostolical 
succession, therefore, in the Catholic sense of that term, is not 
an essential part of her teaching. This is beyond dispute. 
But a vast number of clergymen in the Church of England are 
profoundly moved by the plain and emphatic declaration of 
Leo XIII. that they are not part of that ministry which may 
be said to have begun with Aaron and to have been invested 
with a new commission and a new object on the Eve of the 
Passion, when Our Lord said to His Apostles, ‘‘ Do this.” 
We propose, therefore, to speak first of this message of the 
Holy See to the “‘ noble English nation”; and then to answer 
some objections recently brought by Canon Bright against the 
Catholic method of interpreting Holy Scripture on the subject 


of St. Peter. 


I, 


The Papal Bull Apostolice Cura, if it has done nothing else, 
has cleared the atmosphere. On one side, at any rate, the 
position is now more clearly defined than ever. There can be 
no mistake as to how a Catholic from now till the day of doom 
will regard the ministry which started on its course in England 
in 1559. No fresh evidence can affect the situation on this 
point, for none could touch the grounds on which the Bull 
proceeds. We owe a debt of profound gratitude to Leo XIIL., 
or, as we should prefer to say, to Almighty God, for guiding 
the successor of St. Peter to place the controversy between 
Anglicans and ourselves in such a clear light. This had been 
done to some extent on a more essential point in the Brief 
Satis Cognitum ; but it has been completed by the Bull Ajos- 
tolice Cure, which decides that Anglican Orders never have 
made, and do not make, sacrificing priests in the Catholic 
sense of the term. They are, for the Catholic purposes 
of Holy Orders, ‘‘ absolutely null and utterly void.” That 
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decision gives the last word for a Catholic. It is a decision on 
a dogmatic fact clothed with all the circumstance of authority 
which could be brought to bear on such a point. 

The Holy Father has also laid his children under an obliga- 
tion of gratitude in having not only given a decision, but 
having added that the decision is based on theological, not 
merely historical, grounds. He has decided that a “form” of 
conferring Orders, from which all reference to the particular 
Order or to the powers and grace of the Order, is absent, and 
indeed, in this case, has been of set purpose eliminated, is null 
and void in the eyes of the Church.* It is not only, as matter 
of fact, the absence, but the elimination, of such reference in 
the “essential” form, not the omission only, but the positive 
rejection, which is branded as fatal to the validity of the newly 
devised “ form” in the Elizabethan, or Edwardine, Ordinal. 

Here is plain, precise, emphatic doctrine. Eugenius IV. 
told the Armenians what was required of them for the integrity 
of the rite of ordination, whilst the validity of their Orders was 
fully admitted, irrespective of the additions required ; Leo XIII. 
deals with what is necessary to the essence of ordination to 
the priesthood or episcopate.t Had it been a matter of 
dropping certain ceremonies conducive to the integrity of the 
rite, the question would have been altogether different; as it 
is, it was a matter of altering the very “ form” in its technical, 
theological sense, as the essential determinant of the “ matter ” 
to its sacramental effect. Had it been, moreover, a mere 
question of history, such as that of Barlow’s consecration, we 
should not expect a decision of this weighty character; but so 
far as this Bull is concerned the main point is theological, not 
merely historical} No one attempts to deny that Thomas 
Cranmer took upon him to change the mode of transmitting 
Orders in England ; that he deliberately eliminated every word 
which expressed sacrifice from the Ordinal hitherto in use, and 





* By the word “form”’ is meant the essential form, not the whole service 
or ceremony, but that which, in close union with the matter (imposition of 
hands), determines that matter, so that a sacrament ensues. 

¢ Canon Gore, in a speech reported in the Guardian, Nov. 18, 1896, made a 
great deal of Eugenius IV. and the Armenians, but his history was at fault. 
Mr. Puller and Mr. Lacey have fallen into the same errcr. 

t Barlow’s consecration remains as doubtful as ever ; but from the first the 
objection taken to the consecration of Parker was not grounded on the 
doubtful consecration of Barlow, but on the invalidity of the “form” used. 
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that he changed the essential form at least in expression. The 
decision is that the change was substantial, and that he broke 
up the machinery for transmitting the priesthood and epis- 
copate. 

We have said that the situation is clearly defined on one 
side, that is, our own. It is impossible to say the same of the 
other side. It is difficult, indeed, to suppose that it ever will 
be defined on that side. It is not in accordance with the 
genius of the Church of England to define. A definition in 
its technical sense implies a clear statement and a final settle- 
ment. What question that has arisen in the last three cen- 
turies has been thus settled in the Church of England ? 
Certainly not the doctrine of the Mass, except as something 
that differs from the “ Roman Catholic” doctrine, Anglican 
bishops deny the sacrifice of the Mass, as taught throughout 
the Catholic Church at this hour, and they certainly incur no 
reproof, much less forfeit their position. They are met by 
the silence of the tomb. If ever there was an occasion when 
the sacredness of truth and the demands of charity called for a 
plain statement it was at the time of the Lincoln judgment. 
The late amiable prelate who presided at Lambeth had cited 
the Bishop of Lincoln in obedience to the Privy Council 
(which forced him to proceed under protest from his Grace), 
to answer the charge of elevating ‘“‘the bread and wine” in 
the Lord’s Supper. Such was the expression used in the 
archiepiscopal citation. But the real question before the 
country was, whether, in that service, that which was conse- 
crated was more than “bread and wine ”—whether the Bishop 
of Lincoln was engaged in the act of offering the tremendous 
sacrifice of Something else, objectively present after consecra- 
tion. On this point not a word escaped the lips of his Grace 
which could be construed into a belief that the presence was 
objective and the sacrifice the same as that of holy Mass. Yet 
it could not be said that there was no call for any expression 
of the belief of the ‘“ National Church” as to this august 
mystery. for, besides the actual circumstances of the case, 
the two predecessors of the archbishop, to go no further, had 
distinctly denied the sacrifice of the Mass in public charges to 
the clergy. The teaching of Dr. Benson’s immediate pre- 
decessor is too well known to call for quotations. But the 
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teaching of his penultimate predecessor is not so well known. 
It occurs in his last charge (p. 46). Speaking of those who 
went by the name of Ritualists, he says: “It is no want of 
charity to declare that they remain with us in order that they 
may substitute the Mass for the Communion; the obvious aim 
of our Reformers having been to substitute the Communion for 
the Mass.” And again: 


The use of these sacrificial vestments is in the minds of many inti- 
mately connected with the idea that an essential element in the Holy 
Communion is the offering to God a sacrifice of the body and blood of 
Christ, which [in their idea] abide with the elements in a mysterious 
manner after the act of consecration. The minister wears the vestments 
at that time as a sacrificing priest. According to this view it would 
seem that the most important part of this Holy Sacrament is what we 
offer to God, not what we receive from Him. This view is not recognised 
by the Church of England in her formularies. .... The Romish notion 
of a true, real and substantial sacrifice of the body and blood of Christ, 
as it is called in the Council of Trent, entailed the use of the term altar. 
But this term appears nowhere in the Book of Common Prayer, and was 
no doubt omitted lest any countenance should be given to the sacrificial 
view. 


Such was the teaching of the Archbishop of Canterbury at 


the time of the first Lambeth conference. Now, the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s mode of “celebrating” was intended by himself and 
others to express the exact contradictory of this teaching, and 
his action was made the subject of the celebrated trial for the 
express purpose of opposing his teaching and upholding that 
of the previous Archbishops of Canterbury. It was decided 
that he did not “ celebrate” the Holy Communion rightly ; for 
it was declared to be of the essence of the act in which he was 
engaged (i.¢., the breaking of bread) that it should be seen by 
the people—a ceremony which is to be found in no orthodox 
liturgy in the world, the fraction having been universally done 
after consecration. ‘The ground alleged was that at the Last 
Supper Our Lord represented the priest and the apostles 
represented the people. The bread, so the archbishop argued, 
was broken in the presence of the apostles, and it was therefore 
an essential of a rightly celebrated Communion that the bread 
should be broken before the people, previous to consecration. 
It may be said that this judgment was as good as a defini- 
tion, and was tantamount to a rejection of the doctrine of the 
[No. 21 of Fourth Series.] K 
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sacrifice of the Mass. We may, indeed, fairly argue from it 
that the archbishop himself did not believe in the sacrifice of 
the Mass, as indeed we have been informed was actually the 
case. But if so, his opinion was not accepted by the Bishop 
of Lincoln. And the judgment was not held to bind any one 
but the Bishop of Lincoln himself, and even he accepted it not 
as binding on his conscience, but for the sake of peace. It is, 
therefore, still at best an open question in the Church of 
England of to-day, whether there is a real (objective) presence 
of Our Lord in the Holy Eucharist in the sense in which the 
Catholic Church teaches it. And the result is, that whilst 
much is said about the Apostolic succession, that phrase has no 
sufficiently defined meaning when used by a member of the 
Church of England to make it certain in any given case 
whether he holds or rejects the Catholic teaching as to the 
sacrifice of the Mass, the very raison d’étve of that succession. 
When, for instance, the Bishop of Ripon speaks of having 
Orders, we might imagine that he is talking of Orders in the 
same sense in which the Bishop of Lincoln uses the word. 
But any one who has read the former’s recent work on “ The 
Great Charter of Christ,” knows that he does not believe in 
the presence of Our Lord in the Eucharist in the same sense 
in which presumably the Bishop of Lincoln does. To the former 
the real presence only means “ the assurance of His changeless 
presence ” (p. 225), whilst the Bishop of Lincoln teaches the 
same as the “ highest ” churchmen in the Church of England— 
viz., @ kind of consubstantiation, 7.c., the presence of the body 
of Our Lord together with the substance of bread. 

Under these circumstances, the question must surely arise 
in the minds of some in the Church of England, Are those 
teachers who from amongst themselves have devoted their 
powers to this subject and have come to the conclusion that 
their Orders ave valid in the Catholic sense, to be trusted as 
against the deliberate and carefully framed decision of that 
which England for one thousand years persistently called “ the 
holy” or “the Apostolic” See? For, after all, it must be 
with the many a matter of trusting some one, Is there no 
authority provided by Our Lord for the settlement of a ques- 
tion such as this? Certainly in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century the province of Canterbury held that an authority did 
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exist by divine appointment, for it referred a question of 
heresy to the see of Peter as such, on the express ground that 
there such questions ought to be finally settled.* It will not 
do to say that this is a question of minor importance, and that 
one * National Church” can settle such matters without con- 
sultation with the Church of Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, 
Spain, &c., or can with impunity violate the laws that have 
governed their action in such a matter. For to waive for the 
moment the fact that these latter believe in the existence of a 
judge, who is set in the Church to decide such matters, it must 
be evident that this is a subject on which the nations must be 
absolutely one, or the Church could not last a day. It is a 
question, be it remembered, which concerns the guardianship 
of the sacraments, the custody of the Eucharistic Presence, the 
ordering of that central Act whereby the merits of Calvary are 
applied to the souls of men; it concerns the Christian religion 
at its core. The whole theory of the sacraments is that they 
are the guaranteed points of contact between Our Lord and 
the human soul; is there a divinely appointed custodian of 
these channels of divine grace? Of all important questions, 
surely the most momentous is, Where am I certain to find 
Christ ? 

Now, clearly the rest of Christendom has a right to have its 
say on the management of such a question. The priesthood 
is an institution of universal concern; a priest in communion 
with Christendom may be called on to exercise his priesthood 
in any portion of the vineyard. It is therefore a matter of 
common interest, not a merely national concern, whether a 
person professing to be a Christian priest has been duly 
ordained. No ‘National Church” could claim to be inde- 
pendent in this matter and to make or unmake its Ordinal 
without being liable to have its action supervised by an 
authority outside itself, if suspicion at any time arose as to 
the validity of that action.t In this case, twelve hundred 





* Cf. “Rome and England; or Ecclesiastical Continuity,” by Rev. Luke 
Rivington, p. 176. Burns & Oates. 1896. (3s. 6d.) 

* Canon Gore, Mr. Puller and Mr. Lacey all lay stress on the fact that 
Rome has accepted the Orders of the Copts, &c., without examination, and 
they make it a ground of complaint that a different course should have been 
pursued as to Anglican Orders. The answer is that in this latter case there 
was ground for suspicion, not in the former. The Copts did not alter their 
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bishops, with one at their head by divine appointment, as they 
believe, are at this moment convinced that it is their duty to 
refuse to the bishops of the Church of England a place in 
their order, on the ground that the sacrilegious act of an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury destroyed the machinery for the trans- 
mission of Catholic Orders in the sixteenth century. Where is 
the truth most likely to be found? This is the question that 
will naturally arise in the mind of a thoughtful Anglican. 
We shall therefore proceed to suggest a consideration which 
may help towards an answer on the part of those who cannot, 
as we do, accept the ruling of the Apostolic See directly and 
as a matter of course. It is this: 

The episcopate is the guardian, not only of the sacraments, 
but of the deposit of revealed truth; and in any decision on 
Anglican Orders theology must have its say. Has the episco- 
pate of the Church of England the look, the features, the 
natural characteristics of a guardian of the deposit of faith ? 
It must be remembered that in a bishop it is required that he 
should not only hold the faith himself in a pure conscience, 
Sut that he should teach it through those whom he sends into 
the vineyard. He is to hold them together, to act through 
them upon the faithful; in a word, he is responsible for their 
-doctrine. How, then, at this present moment, is the ruling 
body in the Church of England fulfilling its office? and how 
are the subordinate teachers for whom the bishops are respon- 
sible fulfilling theirs? There is no question here of morality, 
or of spiritual attainments, or even, for the moment, of the 
guardianship of the supposed sacraments: it is merely a 
question of the state of doctrinal teaching. And we have been 
led to ask this through a chance perusal of a contemporary 
Review, of whose competency as a witness there can be no 
serious question. In the July number of the Church Quarterly 
Review we find the following facts : 

The new Vicar of Leeds, who holds one of the most respon- 
sible positions in the Church of England, hitherto invariably a 
stepping-stone to higher preferment, has been for some years 
preparing candidates for the ministry. It appears that he 





Ordinal nor disbelieve the sacrifice of the Mass. In fact (and it is a vital 
fact) the Ordinal came in the middle of the Mass or liturgy, which was full 
of sacrificial conceptions and terms, 
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has lately written a book in which, according to the Church 
Quarterly, he ‘‘does not sufficiently show the strain of hope 
about the future life which may be discerned in the Old 
Testament.” Indeed, he convicts Job of ‘ utter disbelief ” in 
a future life. And, says the same authority, “there is an 
unsatisfactory feature which pervades and influences the whole 
discussion ” (p. 399). 
Further : 


He appears to minimise too greatly the extent to which the idea of a 
personal Messiah is found in the Old Testament . . . . we have observed 
indications of a very substantial difference between Dr. Gibson and 
ourselves about the Old Testament generally . . . . the impression left 
on the mind .. .. is that he is prepared to accept the main position of 
such a critic as Dr. Driver, if not that of writers of a more extreme type 
. . . . the bock we are reviewing will probably be read by large numbers 
of young men who are studying for the priesthood (pp. 400, 401). 


This is serious enough, but what follows is more serious still. 
On the subject of the Incarnation : 


The clear statement of the signs of the existence and reality of Our 
Lord’s human nature does not call attention to any indication of His 
human will. It is taken for granted—without any statement that there 
are differing opinions—that Our Lord’s words in St. Mark xiii. 32 assert 
that He was actually ignorant of the time of His second coming (p. 148). 
. ... It is unsatisfactory that he should add, “See, further, Gore’s 
Bampton Lectures, Lecture vi.,” since parts of that lecture require that 
the supposed ignorance was in Our Lord’s divine nature; and this latter 
view was defended at length in Canon Gore’s more recently published 
“Dissertations on Subjects connected with the Incarnation.” We miss, 
too, in this place an adequate statement of the way in which the great 
truths of the Incarnation are necessarily connected with a right concep- 
tion of Our Lord’s mission and work (p. 402). 


Again : 

The chief fault—a most serious one in itself, and serious also because 
of the character and objects of the book—is the implied acceptance of 
Opinions on the subject of Biblical criticism, which call for the most 
strenuous opposition from loyal Churchmen (p. 405). 


And now for the strange conclusion : 


We express to the author owr cordial thanks for the publication of it, 
and, with the reservation we have mentioned, we commend it heartily to 
our readers. (The italics are ours.) 
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Next the Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology in the 
University of Oxford has recently written a book on “ Reason 
and Religion.” The Church Quarterly Review remarks : 


The weak points of Dr. Moberly’s book seems to be the absence of suffi- 
cient reference to the action of sin upon the reason in fallen man, and to 
the imperfection of the rational powers in the present life. We do not 
like the language which speaks of the “ruder aspect of belief” in “a 
Personal God,” part of what is said about “faith” and “reason,” the 
use of the word “ Divine.” 


It will be remembered that Canon Moberly was one of the 
-contributors to the famous book “ Lux Mundi.” 

We pass now to the teaching of a bishop of the Church of 
England. Quoting a passage from the Bishop of Ripon’s 
‘book ‘‘ The Great Charter of Christ,” the reviewer says : 


This passage is not only a denial of the doctrine of the Real Presence 
of Christ’s sacred humanity in the Eucharist. It does not only contain 
‘language which contradicts well-known sentences from St. Justin Martyr 
and St. Irenzeus which the bishop must have had in his mind when he 
wrote. It does not only imply an entire misconception of the Catholic 
doctrine. Besides all this, the language used is destructive of any clear 
idea of a difference of any kind between the Presence of Christ on the 
Altar and His Presence anywhere else, and of a difference between His 
Presence in His Body which He took in the Incarnation and His Presence 
elsewhere in the world before He was Incarnate. Moreover, it goes a 
long way towards implying a Pantheistic theory of the universe (p. 502). 


We need not wonder, after this, that we find very decided 
teaching in the Unitarian direction on the part of a vicar of 
an important post in London. Listen te the Church Quarterly: 


We pity the unfortunate children who attend St. Luke’s, Berwick 
Street, for they are being taught not only to be little prigs, but also to 
‘become Unitarians. We have carefully examined this book, and we note 
with dismay the exclusion of the Apostles’ Creed, which ought to be the 
central point of any service for children of the Church. Everywhere the 
Fatherhood of God is being inculcated by Mr. Oxford apart from the 
Divine Sonship of Jesus Christ, and without any mention in prayer or 
hymn of the blessed Trinity... .. On Christmas Day no child would 
be aware that the Son of God was “born of a woman;” in Passiontide 
he would not learn that God’s only begotten Son has made a sufficient 
sacrifice for the sins of all mankind; at Easter he would not hear that 
the resurrection of the body was assured to believers by Christ’s rising 
again from the dead; and at Whitsuntide he would think of the Holy 
Spirit merely as an influence from heaven (p. 54). 
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Now, we took up this volume for quite another purpose than 
that for which we have here used it: that is to say, we have 
not wittingly selected a specially compromising number. We 
were induced, however, to look at the next—.e., the current 
number of the same Review—and we were at once startled to 
find a still more serious symptom of the state of things in the 
Church of England at this moment from the teaching point of 
view. Canon Gore’s last work has been dealt with in a previous 
number of this REVIEW, and it will have been seen that, if such 
teaching as is contained in that work is likely to spread, 
the trend of the Church of England as a teacher of 
religious truth is distinctly in the direction of pro- 
nounced rationalism, The object of attack is the Incarnation 
itself. It has been very widely rumoured that Canon Gore 
had felt his position at Pusey House incompatible with the 
objects which the originators of that institution had in view 
when they subscribed their money. He accordingly generously 
retired from a false position. We do not know how much 
truth there is in these rumours. Bat it is a matter of tremen- 
dous significance that his friend and successor in the Principal- 
ship of the same institution at Oxford has recently published 
a work on the Incarnation which contains heretical propositions 
in the same direction as the heresy which is maintained by 
Canon Gore. The current number of the Church Quarterly 
Review has the following remarks on Principal Ottley’s 
“Doctrine of the Incarnation.” (The italics are ours.) 

An imperfect view of the deposit of the Faith underlies the whole work 
(p. 82). ‘Lhe general standpoint of Mr. Ottley’swork would necessitate a 
contention that St. Athanasius and the Nicene Fathers were mistaken 
(p. 33). Startling passages which apologise for heresy (p. 35). 

The following words of Mr. Ottley are indeed startling 
enough: “ Zhe really strong point of Nestorianism is its grasp 
of the necessity of attributing its due significance to the por- 
trait of the God man in the Gospels” (Ottley on the “Doctrine 
of the Incarnation,” ii. 72). 

Of the 2nd Epistle of St. Peter Mr. Ottley says (i. 93, note 
3): “The so-called second epistle is of unknown authorship and 
uncertain date.” 

Of St. John’s Gospel Mr. Ottley observes (i. 188): “The writer 
may naturally be supposed to have interpreted to some extent 
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what he records, There seems on this ground to be no reason 
whatever for disallowing a certain subjective element in the 
discourses as recorded by the Evangelist.” 

On the xévwore Mr, Ottley says (i. 104) of our Lord: “ He 
therefore ceased for a season to be equal in state to God.” 

And so the Reviewer (p. 44) draws attention to Mr. Ottley’s 
statements that “the divine attributes themselves” were 
‘“‘ modified,” aud that God the Son could ‘forego capacities,” 
and then says: “It is difficult to see how these statements can 
be deliberately made and persisted in without impairing the 
truth of the divine immutability, endangering belief not only 
in the power and wisdom, but also in the holiness of God.” 

Again : 

The whole book appears to us to be pervaded by an imperfect realisa- 
tion of the divine side of the work accomplished by means of the Incar- 
nation (p. 44). 

Once more the reviewer says (p. 50): 

Mr. Ottley’s work resembles in one respect Canon Gore’s “ Disserta- 
tions on Subjects connected with the Incarnation.” In both books an 
attempt is made to set aside the traditional teaching of the Church in 
the East and in the West. 

Here, then, taking up haphazard, so to speak, two numbers of 
the leading High Church Review, we have a confession that 
(1) One occupying the prominent position of Vicar of Leeds, 
who has till lately been training candidates for the ministry, 
shows signs, and very clear signs, of sympathy with Canon 
Gore’s heretical teaching on the Incarnation; (2) A bishop’s 
teaching on the Real Presence and even on the Incarnation is 
profoundly heterodox; (3) A London vicar sets aside the 
Incarnation for Unitarianism; (4) The Regius Professor of 
Pastoral Theology at Oxford is open to criticism on the subject 
of “ Reason and Religion” ; (5) The second Principal of Pusey 
House, Oxford, who has been Vice-Principal of a Theological 
College for educating candidates for the ministry, is teaching 
pure and simple heresy on the subject of the Incarnation, and 
even as to the attributes of God Himself. These are very 
different spheres of occupation; but it would seem as if the 
tendency to heterodoxy with recognised teachers of the Church 
of England pervades all spheres. Add to this the significant 
fact that the Bishop of Chester has just pronounced in favour 
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of curtailing the Athanasian Creed of its opening clauses, quot- 
ing with approval the words of Dr. Moberly on the subject, 
which led Dr. Pusey publicly to renounce a life-long friendship 
with that prelate. The Bishop of Chester does not indeed 
repudiate the statements of that Creed as to the Incarnation : 
but he objects to their being taught under anathema.* And 
it is just this which differentiates the Church of England from 
the Catholic Church, The Catholic Church defines that which 
she has to teach, and defines it as unalterably true; and where 
it is a question of foundation truths she defines under anathema. 
In this, her voice is the echo of our Lord’s words, “ He that 
believeth not shall be condemned.” 

Now, the point of these remarks is this. Men are asked to 
entrust their chance of receiving true Sacraments to the asser- 
tion of a portion of the Church of England. But the teachers 
of this Church of England are in mutual conflict on many 
points which those whom we particularly address recognise as 
essential—as matters on which there must be a true and a 
false doctrine, and on which it is of the utmost importance 
to know the truth. At this moment, says a correspondent in 
the Church Times for Nov. 6 (p. 485), “there is not the least 
doubt that a dead set is being made against the Catholic doc- 
trine of the Incarnation.” Whether this be so or not—and we 
are inclined, for our part, to believe it to be perfectly true— 
what is absolutely certain is this—viz., that truths which were 
supposed to be long ago settled are being thrown open to 
question, and that there is no sign that the Church of England 
has any power of gathering her children under her wings and 
sheltering them from the storm that lowers. Three things are 
absolutely necessary for that purpose. First, that truth should 
be clearly taught, so that the minds of her children may agree 
in one faith; secondly, that the truth taught should be the 
whole truth, so that it may be received in its integrity by the 
whole body ; and, thirdly, that it should be inviolate, that it 
may be kept in its original purity. But it has never yet been 
shown how this can be effected without a supreme authoritative 
teaching body, which at once knows what has to be believed, 
and which can explain, define, and propose it to the faithful, 





* The Anglican Primate of Australia has recently adopted the same position. 
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and, moreover, can preserve it from the modifications which it 
must otherwise undergo, in the nature of things, from the 
ignorance or temerarious interpretations of private judgment. 
And this involves the power to reject from itself any teacher who 
undertakes to retrench or change a single point in the deposit 
—the unquestioned and inalienable right to exclude from all 
participation in the privileges of the religious system the man 
who, determinedly and ocbstinately, refuses his assent to any 
single article of that system’s teaching. 

Now, in laying down these obvious postulates, we have by 
implication excluded the Church of England, as it is, from all 
share in most necessary features of the Catholic Church. And 
what we would ask our Anglican friends is this: Can you 
suppose that your communion, viewed as a teaching body, 
failing (as it does) to fulfil these obvious requisites, is as likely 
to be right on a matter which involves a delicate point of 
theology as that “ Church of Rome” which has exhibited such 
superstitious care, if you like to call it so, but at any rate care, 
whether superstitious or not, as to the Sacraments? That 
Church—of course with us it is the Church—has avowedly 
preserved all those rites and the use of those Sacraments which 
you are endeavouring to restore to your own communion. You 
have avowedly allowed the Sacrament of Penance (supposing 
that you had the Orders which Rome says that you have lost) 
to drop into disuse. You have laid aside the Unction of the 
Sick. You have put away the symbolism of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice. You had depraved, according to your own confession, 
in the last century, to say the least, the doctrine of Baptism. 
You had proclaimed for years and years, by the lips of your 
bishops, that the Holy Ghost was not given in Confirmation, 
but that only a renewal of baptismal vows took place thereat. 
All this you admit. But not one of these things, to call them 
by no harsher name, had been done in the Church of Rome. 
She had all along preserved the Sacraments in use: she had, 
in spite of all so-called Reformations, taught in every seminary 
and through every bishop in the world, the seven Sacraments, 
their nature and effects. She had, in a word, shown that she 
cared for the Sacraments.* 





* If it be true that in one century any false teaching about the sacrifice 
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And now the question has arisen whether she could recognise 
the Catholic priesthood as still existing among yourselves. 
he course of events has been as follows. In the sixteenth 


century the Church of England, acting through Thomas Cranmer, 


had initiated a procedure hitherto unheard of in Christendom. 
In transmitting the supernatural powers of the priesthood, the 
various portions of the Catholic Church carried with them into 
the utmost parts of the earth one or two salient principles 
which were clearly understood and clearly taught and acted 
upon with unfailing uniformity. They possessed the doctrine 
of the priesthood ; they held that the priest is empowered to con- 
secrate the elements of bread and wine so that they should 
become by that consecration the Body and Blood of our Lord, 
and to offer the holy Body and precious Blood of our Ke- 
deemer, thus produced under the forms of bread and wine, as 
the abiding sacrifice of the New Law. In ordaining a priest, 
this conception of his office was universal and unquestioned. 
In the act of ordination, either a word was used of the office 
to be conferred which was clearly understood in the belief of 
the whole community to convey this sacrificial conception, or 
the grace and power of the order was itself described suffi- 


ciently to signify clearly the same conception. Most often an 


allusion was made to the preceding and typical priesthood of 
the Levitical law, of which the Christian priesthood is the 
antity pe. 

These essential features of the act of ordination were ampli- 
fied and illustrated according to the genius of the nation who 
used the rite, but it was always amplification, expressive of 
the sacerdotal character of the priestly office, not reduction 
of symbolic expression or anything that could be called sub- 
stantial mutilation, And all that we have said is to be applied 
in its fulness to the office of a bishop. The bishop is the 
sacrificing priest eminenter, as the prolific parent of the Christian 
hierarchy. 

Now in the sixteenth century a new thing took place. The 
Ordinal in use in this country was rejected as savouring of 





¢f the Mass had found utterance, this has been so silently and completely 
extruded that it is a matter of history now, and somewhat difficult to prove. 
It required no ecclesiastical revolution. In saying this we are not endorsing 
Mr. Puller’s recent misinterpretation of Vasquez, p. 41. Mr. Puller does 
not realise that in attrition there is a supernatural element. 
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superstition. A new rite for transmitting Orders was drawn 
up. Every allusion to the Levitical priesthood was carefully 
expunged. The word “ sacrifice ” was eliminated. The prayer 
which constituted part of the “form” of conferring the 
priestly office was changed. The word “ bishop ” was relegated 
to a less solemn portion of the office, the ‘‘ contents ” of the word, 
or its liturgical significance, being now nowhere expressed, 
having been, in fact, eliminated. 

The question necessarily arose further on, was the ‘ form” 
thus ruthlessly curtailed—reduced not to native simplicity but to 
a naked bareness—was it sufficient to signify the grace of the 
Sacrament of Orders, and thus to be the outward sign of an 
inward grace conferred ? 

It was left to an Englishman to gather the materials for a 
decision on this point. Pole had every opportunity of investi- 
gating the whole question of the Orders conferred by the new 
Ordinal, and he submitted his judgment on the matter to 
Rome. He decided against their validity on the ground of 
the “form” newly devised, and his judgment was confirmed 
at Rome. From that day onwards the Orders of the Church of 
England have never been accepted by the Holy See. 

But in the exercise of a large charity, our Holy Father has 
consented to reopen the matter. Every argument that could 
be adduced in their favour has been brought before the Holy 
See, but Leo XIII. has been unable to decree that his children 
could ever trust themselves to sacraments administered by 
those who have been ordained after tle new fashion. 

Such are the facts of the case. And now we return to our 
original point. Who, in the judgment of our friends (whose 
Orders are thus for ever repudiated by the Apostolic See)— 
who, in all reason, ought to command their confidence? The 
exponents of a religious body whose teaching on the Incarna- 
tion and the Sacraments has proved to be so loose on the 
whole, or the authcrity of that Church which has all along 
been the faithful guardian of the sacramental system? Inter- 
preters to whom the subject is comparatively new, or the 
teaching of those whose communion contains innumerable 
trained minds and the inestimable tradition of theology ? We 
are constrained to ask: Can you trust yourselves with just con- 


fidence to a system which has led to such persistent neglect of | 
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formal theology for three centuries, now that you are warned 
that blessings which you thought due to Sacraments were over- 
flowings of the mercies of God, given not in virtue of real 
Sacraments, but in reward of your good faith and sincerity of 
purpose? Must you not have grounds for remaining where you 
are stronger than you have hitherto had, now that what you 
recognise as at least a “ branch,” and that the largest “ branch,” 
of Christendom has decided in such a solemn way that you do 
not share in the Sacraments of the Catholic Church? The 
subject has come before you afresh: can you bear to turn 
away from it and not enter into it with fresh care ? 

But surely, it is replied, history has been set at nought. 
Your principles would sever your own connection with 
Apostolic times as well as ours. And you misinterpret the 
meaning of those who drew up the new Ordinal. 

Now, we cannot forbear asking our objector, whether it is 
primd facie probable that such should be the case. To us 
Catholics the decision of the Holy See is irrevocably true, 
by reason of the guidance which attends such an utterance, 
safeguarding, as it does, the ultimate judgment, though not 
necessarily the reasons for that judgment. But in regard to 
the reasons given, can it be considered likely, in the eyes of 
any thinking man, that a judgment on such a question would 
come out before the public under the escort of plainly mere- 
tricious arguments? There must, at any rate, be more to be 
said for these than has yet been admitted by Anglican writers. 
They are the arguments of experts issued from the home of 
traditional knowledge concerning the Sacraments : is it primd 
jacie probable that they are open to the accusations wildly 
levelled against them by certain public exponents of high 
Anglican teaching ? 

We will take one or two instances of the defence set up by 
our Anglican friends which has appeared in their leading 
paper on such subjects. The Rev. F. W. Puller has expounded 
the Anglican defence in the Guardian for September 30 and 
October 14, and these articles have been republished in the 
Church Historical Society’s Series, No. xvi. We will take a 
crucial point in the argument of each article, as republished 
by that Society. 

In the article of September 30 (p. 1474, col. 1), Mr. Puller, 
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in his endeavour to defend the crucial omission in the 
Anuglican Ordinal, asserts that no reference is necessary, in the 
ordination of priests, to the power of offering the Eucharistic 
sacrifice ; and by way of substantiating his thesis, he says that 
‘in the old Leonine sacramentary and in the Roman sacra- 
mentaries generally, anterior to the tenth century, there was 
no porrection of the instruments, nor any allusion to the 
power of offering the Eucharistic sacrifice.”* 

We open the Leonine sacramentary, and we find these words 
in the prayer immediately preceding the laying on of hands, 
a prayer which is the very “form” of ordination: ‘“ Where- 
fore also the priestly degrees and the Levitical offices have 
increased by the institution of mystic sacraments, so that even 
as Thou didst appoint the chief pontiffs for ruling the people, 
so Thou didst choose for the assistance of their fellowship and 
work, men of the next order and of the second rank.” Then 
comes an allusion to the seventy chosen to assist Moses, and 
then a reference to Eleazar and Ithamar, the sons of Aaron, 
who were chosen to share with him the glory of priesthood in 
the second rank. Thus the two great functions of the 
Christian priesthood, as typified in the old covenant, are 
mentioned before God to whom the prayer is addressed. 
And those who are being ordained are then brought before 
God as about to fulfil corresponding functions under the new 
covenant. And accordingly the prayer proceeds to supplicate 
for a larger measure of the same spirit with which the types 
of the Christian priesthood were filled. Nothing can be more 
express than the distinction here drawn between the Episco- 
pate and priesthood in regard to rank and the sacrificial power 
supplicated for those who are being ordained. 

How, then, has Mr. Puller supported his statement that 
there was no “ allusion to the power of offering the Eucharistic 
sacrifice” in this ‘the old Leonine sacramentary”? He has 
designated that portion of the prayer in which the sacrificial 
character of the office to which the presbyter is being ordained 
is mentioned—the determining portion of it, that which con- 
stitutes the very essence of a “form” in its technical theo- 
logical sense—he has, we say, quietly designated this “an 





* The italics are ours. In the republished form (C. H. S., p. 18), the words 
“in these sacramentaries in their unadulterated form” are added. 
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introduction referring to historical events in the Old and New 
Testaments, illustrating the need of having co-operators to 
help those in the highest offices.” But the historical reference 
is exactly that which restricts or determines the co-operation 
to a particular species of action—viz., that of offering sacrifice. 
The ‘ introduction,” as Mr. Puller calls it, is part of the 
prayer; it begins by addressing Almighty God, and the part 
quoted by Mr. Puller would come in quite unnaturally without 
the previous and fuller invocation ; and it states that the office 
in which the presbyter is being now installed is an ‘‘ increase 
(i.e, a rich fulfilment in the way of antitype] of the priestly 
degrees and the Levitical offices by means of mystic sacra- 
ments.” The symbol has become a sacrament.* 

It is thus only by an arbitrary and illegitimate manipulation 
of the prayer; in fact, by calling the crucial part of it an 
“introduction,” separating this from “the actual petitions,” 
and subtracting it from the “form,” that Mr. Puller can 
sustain his contention that in the ancient Roman ordination- 
prayer there is no “allusion to the power of offering the 
Eucharistic sacrifice.” Now, either Mr. Puller is in some 
confusion as to the theology of the ordination ‘‘ form,” or he 
is throwing dust in people’s eyes. Let us, as charity demands, 
suppose the former; let us suppose that he has unwittingly 
missed the point of the question and so has thus far adduced 
nothing in the way of proof that in her condemnation of the 
“form” of ordination in the Anglican Ordinal Rome has con- 
demned her own past. In this case, we have an instance of a 
lack of acquaintance with the subject which suggests an answer 
to our question: Who is most to be trusted, the exponents 
of the Anglican cause, or the Holy Apostolic See ? 

The same mistake has been committed by Mr. Lacey in his 
address to the Junior Clergy Society at Sion College on 
November 10, as published in the Guardian, November 11, 
pp. 1817-1819. One of Mr. Lacey’s main points is that the 
matter and form to be found in the ancient Ordinals consists of 
prayer and imposition of hands. But this, considering the 





* Canon Gore, according to the report in the Guardian of Nov. 18, 1896, 
read out the passage, which Mr. Puller quotes, with stage effect, lowering his 
voice and premising that his hearers would find it very ‘Low Church.” Of 
course, if we leave out the essential part of a prayer we can make anything 
“Low Church.” 
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issue, is a half-truth. The whole truth is (in this context) 
that the prayer which constituted the form has an invariable 
element—namely, either the mention of the Order or an 
allusion to the grace and power of the Order. Mr. Lacey, 
however, asserts (p. 1818, col. 3) that: 


The prayers thus used are very diverse, some expressing with great 
fulness the characteristic powers of the various Orders, others conceived 
in the most general terms; some alluding more or less clearly to the 
power of offering the Eucharistic sacrifice, others ignoring it altogether, 


The italics are ours. In this last assertion Mr. Lacey is 
mistaken; no instance can be adduced of a “ form,” known 
to have been in use, in which the power of offering the 
Eucharistic sacrifice is ignored altogether. The notion of this 
power is either involved in the mention of the Order in the 
essential form, or in some manifest allusion to, or in express 
statement of, the power of sacrificing. 

Mr. Puller takes refuge in the Canons of Hippolytus, which 
he calls “the oldest Roman formula.”* But, firstly, we know 
far too little of the history of these canons to found an 
argument.on them as to the “ oldest Roman formula.” Where 
is the evidence that the form which they contain was in actual 
use in early days? There is none. Secondly, they are not, 
as Mr. Puller’s argument requires, destitute of all reference to 
the priestly function of sacrifice; for the “ form” of episcopal 
and priestly ordination speaks of the ‘‘ prayers and oblations 
which he [the bishop or priest] shall offer to Thee both by day 
and by night, and let them be unto Thee an odour of sweet- 
ness ”—words obviously derived from the inspired description 
of Aaron’s priestly functions in Eccles. 45, and thence 
adopted in the office of None for Confessor Pontiffs. Whether 
or not this mention can be considered “ prominent,” which 
Mr. Puller denies, is nothing to the point; it is there, and 
that is enough. Thirdly (and it is here that Mr. Puller has 
been guilty of an oversight which is absolutely fatal to his 
contention), the “form” distinctly mentions the Order to be 
conferred, at a time (supposing the Canons in question to 
contain an early use) when the order of bishop or priest 





* Church Hist. Society, No. xvi. p. 18. 
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absolutely implied the sacrificial conception.* If Mr. Puller 
denies that this was involved in the order of presbyter, in the 
earliest times, he at once takes the Protestant position. If, 
on the other hand, he admits that those terms, bishop or 
priest, did involve the idea of sacrifice in those early times, the 
said Canons in no way help his case. Fourthly, it is idle to 
assert, as Mr. Puller does (p. 20), that ‘‘ there is no mention of 
the diaconate.” What is the mention of St. Stephen but a 
scriptural description of the diaconate ? 

So that Mr. Puller, Mr. Lacey, and Canon Gore, in dealing 
with the subject of the “form,” have established nothing in 
favour of their case. 

But Mr. Paller has advanced a step further and has objected 
to the Pope’s assertion that the doctrine of the sacrifice of 
the Mass was not the doctrine of the Church of England in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century and onwards, He adduces 
certain well-known names as teaching that doctrine with 
differing fullness and consistency. Foremost he places Jewel, 
Bishop of Salisbury,t and quotes certain words from that 
prelate’s ‘‘ Defence of the Apology ” (1567), where he says, ‘‘ we 
have abandoned neither the priesthood nor the sacrifice that 
Christ appointed.” 

Now Mr. Puller must know very well that all depends upon 
what Jewel meant by the words “that Christ appointed.” 
Did he mean what we may presume Mr. Puller to mean by 
them, or at any rate, what Leo XIII. understands by them ? 
We will see now whose is the “ grotesque misrepresentation of 
the facts "—the account contained in the Bull, as Mr. Puller 
avers, or Mr. Puller’s own representation? We hold it to be 
capable of demonstration that Jewel meant by those words 
something completely heretical ; that the sacrifice which, accord- 
ing to his teaching, Christ appointed was not that which is 
consequent on the real (objective) presence of our Lord as 
received by the priestly act of consecration. We find it hard 
to understand how any one possessing even a superficial 





* Canon Gore, as reported in the Guardian, Nov. 18, 1896, p. 1838, says, 
‘*We have the service of ordination in the Romish Church which was used 
(sic) in the third century, in what we call the Canons of Hippolytus, and there 
is no specification of the Order.” One hardly knows what to say to such a 
statement, so absolutely false. 

+ Church Historical Society Papers, No. xvi. p. 49, 
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acquaintance with the literature of the subject could venture 
on the statement which Mr, Puller has so confidently made in 
this matter, 

At the time of writing his “ Apology for the Church of 
England,” Jewel was in constant communication with Peter 
Martyr, and was a specially sturdy opponent of what were 
called ‘‘ Private Masses.” In his opposition to Private Masses, 
as in his teaching in regard to the Mass in general, he never, 
in the whole of this correspondence, betrays the faintest idea 
that he is merely opposing the particular doctrine about the 
Mass which Mr. Puller describes as having been in vogue on 
the Continent. It was against the Mass, pure and simple, such 
as Mr. Puller presumably understands it, that Jewel’s positive 
hatred (for we can use no lighter term, if we are to speak the 
truth) was uniformly directed. On March 20, 1559, he writes 
to Peter Martyr about the state of religion in England on his 
return from Zurich.* He says: “The Roman pontiff was not 
yet cast out: no part of religion was yet restored ; the country 
was still everywhere desecrated with the Mass.” In the same 
letter he gives the three propositions which he and others were 
to maintain in conference against the Abbot of Westminster 
and others. He says “The third is, that the propitiatory 
sacrifice, which the Papists pretend to be in the Mass, cannot 
be proved by the Holy Scriptures.” It is not here what some 
Papists had taught, but what the Papists in general were 
teaching at that date; not what some Papists on the Continent 
taught, but what the Papists in general in England were 
then teaching. And we know full well what that was. It 
was the doctrine which Mr. Puller presumably desires to revive: 
amongst his co-religionists. On April 14, 1559, Jewel writes: 


The people everywhere are. . . . exceedingly thirsting for the Gospel 
{i.e.—the Protestant doctrine taught at Zurich and in England by ultra- 
Protestants like Grindal and Sampson, as the rest of the letter shows]. 
Hence it has happened that the Mass in many places has of itself fallen 
to the ground, without any laws for its discontinuance. If the Queen 
would but banish it from her private chapel, the whole thing might easily 

She has, however, so regulated this Mass of hers 





* The following quotations will be found in Jewel’s works, and in the first 
volume of the Zurich letters (Cambridge, 1846), under the date mentioned in 
each case. ‘The italics in each case are our own. 
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(which she has hitherto retained only from the circumstances of the 
times) that although many things are done therein which are scarcely 
to be endured, it may yet be heard without danger. 


We know that the Queen had forbidden the elevation 
of the Host, in order to prevent adoration. This was one 
thing which made it safe to be present. Again, this 
‘Catholic divine,” on the whole quite sound, so Mr. Puller 
would persuade us, on the Sacrifice of the Mass, writes to 
Peter Martyr about the same time (Zurich Letters, i, 33, 
2nd ed. 1846): 

Our Papists oppose us most spitefully, and none more obstinately than 
those who have abandoned us, This it is to have once tasted of the Mass ! 
He who drinks of it is mad. Depart from it, all ye who value a sound 


mind ; who drinks of it is mad. They perceive that when that palladium 
is removed, everything else will be endangered. 


He soon continues his blasphemy in August of the same 
year, writing to the same correspondent : 


Now that religion is everywhere changed, the Mass-priests absent them- 
selves altogether from public worship, as if it were the greatest impiety to 
have anything in common with the people of God. All the monas- 
teries are everywhere levelled with the ground; the theatrical dresses 
[chasuble, &c.], the sacrilegious chalices, the idols, the altars, are consigned 
to the flames; not a vestige of the ancient superstition and idolatry is 
left. 


Later on again in the same year (November) : 


Those oily [alluding to the holy oil used at ordination], shaven, portly 
hypocrites, we have sent back to Rome whence we imported them: for 
we require our bishops to be pastors, labourers, and watchmen. 


Jewel here shows that the mere word “ bishop,” did not 
include the idea of sacrificing in the sense that Mr. Puller 
meant, neither did the word priest. To express the sacrificial 
idea of priesthood Jewel used the word “ Mass-priest,” and so 
distinguished the Popish priests from priests who merely 
administered sacraments. And as regards the very vestments 
which Mr. Puller and his friends wear, to express (in spite of 
the Lincoln judgment which rules that they express nothing) 
the sacrificial character of their action, Jewel says in the same 
month (November 5), in answer to Peter Martyr, who had 
denounced their use in the Queen’s chapel, because “they have 
a resemblance to the Mass: ” 
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These are, indeed, as you very properly observe, the relics of the 
Amorites. For who can deny it? And I wish that some time or other 
they may be taken away and extirpated even to the lowest roots; neither 
my voice nor my exertions shall be wanting to effect that object. 


And Jewel, Field, &c., says Mr. Puller, “are representative 
names among the theologians of the Church of England during 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., and they all with one 
accord bear witness to the fact that the English Church had 
retained priesthood and sacrifice, and that she taught the truths 
connected with them to her people ” (p. 51)—certainly not the 
truths which the Catholic Church connects with those terms. 

But to proceed with Jewel's horror of the Mass. About this 
time he was much exercised at Mary Queen of Scots having 
Mass in her chapel. ‘‘ They say that the Queen of Scots still 
retains her Mass. God will, I trust, some time open her eyes,” 
he writes, February 9, 1562; and on August 14: “ the Queen 
alone retains her Mass, contrary to the general wish ;” and on 
March 5, 1563: “ The Queen, almost alone, retains both her 
Guisian obstinacy, and her Mass, against the general wish.” 
So also on March 1, 1565. We know what the “ general 
wish” meant in Scotland—nothing short of the most utter 
Protestantism. 

In 1566, this same Jewel, this “ representative name,” as Mr. 
Paller calls it, is found preaching before the Queen against the 
Papists ; and he describes himself to Bullinger, on February 8 of 
that year, as saying of them that 


their Private Masses, and their mutilated communions, and the natural 
and real presence and transubstantiation, &c. (in which things the whole 
of their religion is contained) have no certain and express testimony, 
either of Holy Scripture, &c. 


And in the same letter he speaks of King Philip that 


he went to church and ordered Mass to be said before him as usual. .. . 
In the meantime this ship of King Philip .. . is driven, a mere wreck 
and filled with water, upon the coast of England. I doubt not but that 
this has happened by divine providence, to teach the infuriated king 
what a dangerous thing it is to hear the Mass. 


And in the very year of which Mr Paller speaks, Jewel wrote 
to Bullinger saying, that only one bishop amongst them 
approved “ Luther’s opinion respecting the Eucharist.” That 
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is to say, no one believed what the Papists did as to the real 
presence ; one only had got as far as Luther, and believed ina 
presence in the Eucharist to the extent even that Luther did. 

The fact is that Jewel did not believe in the real presence 
at all. Between 1560 and 1570, the ubiquitarian controversy 
was raging abroad. The real point of the controversy at that 
time had reference to the presence of our Lord in the 
Eucharist. Their main idea was to bar the pluri-presence, 
as they called it, involved in the teaching of the Catholic 
Church. Now, in dealing with this subject Jewel showed 
that he was thoroughly heretical. Peter Martyr wrote a Dia- 
logue, entitled,‘* On the Place of Christ’s Body,”* in which one of 
the disputants asks what was given to the Apostles at the Last 
Supper, to which the answer is made that it was the sign of 
the body and blood of Christ which were to be given for us, 
and then proceeds to enunciate the usual Protestant teaching 
about faith. Jewel is made the moderator under the 
pseudonym of Palemon, who sides with the latter teaching. 
Jewel entirely endorsed this view of his teaching in a letter to 
Peter Martyr on February 7, 1562. In his preface to this 
Dialogue, addressed to Jewel, Peter Martyr urges him to be 
watchful lest the ubiquitarian error should creep into England, 
on the ground that it had nothing else in view but the estab- 
lishment of the Papistical doctrine as to Christ’s body and 
blood, being, ‘‘ as they say, truly, really, corporally, substanti- 
ally present only after a heavenly, mysterious, ineffable manner.” 
All this he assumes Jewel to deny; and Jewel accepts the 
compliment. 

Farther, in the same year, Cooper, who was successively 
Dean of Christ Church, Dean of Gloucester, Bishop of Lincoln, 
and Bishop of Winchester, wrote a defence of Jewel against 
an anonymous writer, who had attacked Jewel on the subject of 
Private Masses, against which Jewel had persistently uttered 
his anathemas. And in his defence of the bishop, Cooper severely 
rates the anonymous writer for misconceiving Jewel’s idea of 
a Private Mass. He says that the Private Mass which Jewel 
condemns is 
a sacrifice of the body and blood of Christ used in place of the Lord’s 





‘ * Dialogue, &c., auctore D. Petro Martyre Vermilio Florentino. Tiguri. 
561. 
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Supper, by one priest alone, offeredto God the Father for the sins of 
quick aud dead, which without any to participate with him, he may 
apply to the benefit of what persons and things he liketh.* .. . . That 
it is a sacrifice of Christ’s body; that it is used in place of the Lord’s 
Supper, that one may offer it for quick and dead ; that it is the priest’s 
power to apply it; all your sort do not only without resistance easily 
confess, but without reason stoutly defend (p. 7).... A sacrifice is a 
thing given to God; the sacrament was a thing given to us. Nothing 
therefore can be of nature more contrary than your sacrifice and Christ’s 
sacrament (p. 30). 


But he allows the Lord’s Supper to be a sacrifice in the 
sense that Jewel does, in the passage from which Mr. Puller 
gets his mutilated quotation, for he says that there is a sacrifice 
(1) of bread and wine; (2) of prayers; and (8) cof memory, 
adding : 


For some of these causes before rehearsed, the Fathers used to call the 
Lord’s Supper a sacrifice, not meaning, as you do, that it was a sacrifice 
propitiatory to be offered of the priests for themselves and for the people 
(p. 33). 


And so Jewel says in the very passage from which Mr. Paller’s 
words are taken : 


We have the sacrifice of prayer, the sacrifice of alms deeds, the sacrifice 
of thanksgiving, and the sacrifice of the death of Christ. We are taught 
to present our own bodies as a pure,a holy, and a well-pleasing sacrifice 
unto God, and to offer unto Him the burning oblation of our lips. 
These be the sacrifices of the Church of God. 


Here is everything but the sacrifice of the body and blood of 
Christ there present. This Jewel consistently denied, for he 
had written (cf. “ Treatise on Sacraments of Holy Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper ”) : 


Now let us examine what difference is between the body of Christ and 
the sacrament of the body. The difference herein is this: a sacrament 
is a figure or token; the body of Christ is figured or tokened. The 
sacrament-bread is bread, it is not the body of Christ; the body of 
Christ is flesh, it is no bread. The bread is beneath ; the body is above. 
The bread is on the table; the body is in heaven. 


And in the year 1567, in which Jewel wrote the words which 





* An Answer in Defence of the Truth against the Apology of Private Mass. 
London, 1562, p. 7. 
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Mr. Puller quotes to show that he believed in the Catholic 
doctrine of the Mass, he was acting hand and glove with 
Bishop Grindal, who, with Bishop Horn, wrote on February 6 
to Bullinger to explain why kneeling was enjoined at “ the 
Lord’s Supper.” These bishops say that the authors of the 
declaration of kneeling had used these terms : 


Whereas it is ordained in the Book of Prayers, that the communicants 
should receive the Holy Communion kneeling; yet we declare that this 
ought not so to be understood, as if any adoration is, or ought to be done, 
either unto the sacramental bread and wine, or to any real and essential 
presence of Christ’s natural flesh and blood there existing. 


And a few months later, Bishop Grindal wrote to Bullinger 
(Jewel's great friend, with whom Jewel was constantly at 
that time expressing entire agreement in doctrine) telling him 
how “the true religion of Christ is established, and the impious 
superstition of the Papists abolished” in Scotland. He says: 
“The Mass is abolished, as being an accursed abomination and 
a diabolical profanation of the Lord’s Supper ; and it is forbidden 
to all persons in the whole kingdom of Scotland to celebrate or 
hear it” (“‘ Zurich Letters,” p. 311). Jewel, as we have seen, 


perpetually deplored that Mary Queen of Scots was allowed to 
hear Mass. 

Now the quotations given above from Jewel cover twenty 
years of his life, and the whole term of his episcopate. And 


” 


Jewel, says Mr. Puller, is a “representative name ” in the 
reign of Elizabeth. When, therefore, Jewel used the word 
bishop, he, like Cranmer, did not mean one who was endowed 
with sacerdotal powers. Consequently, when the Pope turns 
from the defective nature of the “form” in the Anglican 
Ordinal, and asks how this deficiency arose, he finds that the 
intention of the Church of England was, by means of that 
defective ‘‘ form,” to deny and to eliminate the sacrificial action 
of the ministry. And when he alludes to her divines in the 
reign of Elizabeth, &c., as having depraved the doctrine of the 
Mass, and Mr. Palier answers that this is “a grotesque 
misrepresentation of the facts,” because Jewel, &c., taught that 
doctrine, we are compelled to reply that Mr. Puller cannot be 
even superficially cognisant of the real opinions of the divines 
who he considers “ represented” the Church of England at 
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that time. For, indeed, Bishop Andrewes, whom he also 
quotes, though he was never so blatant and blasphemous as 
Jewel, yet clearly did not believe in the real objective Presence 
as an object of adoration. His “non id sed eum adoramus ” 
does not express this, as neither does his speaking of “ offering.” 
Two pages before Mr. Puller’s quotation, Bishop Andrewes 
combats the notion that the Blessed Sacrament is to be adored 
“as containing the true and proper body of Christ ; ” whilst 
in his answer to Bellarmine he shows that the difference 
between his idea of sacrifice and Bellarmine’s relates to the 
objective Presence, which he identifies with transubstantiation.* 

No doubt the authors of the Ordinal believed that a ministry 
came down from the Apostles’ days with a threefold distinction 
(cf. Preface to the Ordinal); but they did not believe that 
that threefold ministry was for the purpose of sacrificial action 
in the sense that the Catholic Church teaches. It was not for 
the purpose of offering the body and blood of Our Lord present 
under the forms of bread and wine. They held that they were 
continuing the Apostolic ministry; but, in point of fact, they 
were destroying it, for they were evacuating it of its true 
meaning. Had they done no more than cherish misbelief as to 
that ministry, it would have made all the difference; but they 
gave expression to their misbelief by laying hands on the 
Ordinal and broke the connecting links. And forthwith, as 
was natural, they ceased to act as if they were sacrificial 
priests—the most significant comment on the meaning of their 
words. ‘There is nothing worthy of the name of evidence to the 
effect that they were merely protesting against what we should 
all, Romans and Anglicans alike, admit to be corruptions of 
the idea of the Mass; had this been the case,it must have 
left some impress on the literature of the Church of England, 
but it has left none. There would have been some treatise in 
the course of the century which would unequivocally explain 
the true doctrine of the Mass, safeguarding the corruption ; 
but there is not one. A stray expression of Gardiner’s or 
Latimer’s cannot be held to interpret the idea which possessed 
the minds of those who were responsible for the Ordinal. 
Catholics on the Continent, who would be chiefly concerned, did 


* Cap. viii. p. 251. Oxford. 1851. 
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not find it necessary to “abolish the Mass,” and to lay aside 
the symbols of sacrificial action. 

But even had the English bishops begun by such a holy 
purpose, why proceed to teach in ambiguous phrase, and to 
teach every one to suppose, that the mass was abolished ? 
Whatever the beginning—and there is no evidence that 
bishops, who made haste to marry and gave up fasting, and did 
not substitute a daily Lord’s Supper for the Mass, began with 
any holy purpose—it is certain that they fell away from the 
faith, and proceeded to express their lapse in a new Ordinal, 
much of it exactly resembling that drawn up by Bucer, under 
the plea of returning to primitive doctrine and primitive usage. 
As a matter of fact, the crucifix was denounced as an idol; 
altars were their horror; sacrificial vestments were to them 
“the relics of the Amorites,” as Jewel called them ; even the 
chalices, in which the blood of our Redeemer had flowed, were 
called ‘ sacrilegious” by this same Jewel, and accordingly, in 
no short time, were melted down. In no country and in no 
age of the world have the leaders of a religion displayed greater 
determination to stamp out a doctrine than these men did to 
stamp out the doctrine of the Mass. 

We are compelled, therefore, to say it would be difficult to 
pen a more untrustworthy production, from an historical point 
of view, than Mr. Puller’s exposition of the Anglican defence. 
The facts simply stare us in the face, which go to show that 
even if the use of the word “ bishop” in a previous part of the 
ceremony of ordination could have saved the situation, in this 
case its use would be valueless, because the word had been 
emptied of its sacrificial meaning. So that the case stands 
thus. The validity of the Ordinal was already compromised by 
the elimination of all mention of the Order, or of the grace or 
power of the Order, in the essential and operative part of the 
ordination, technically called the ‘‘ form,” being a prayer which 
determines the material act of laying on the hands to its sacra- 
mental purpose, being closely united with that act; and it is 
in vain that the word ‘“ bishop” elsewhere in the service is 
pointed to, seeing that even if that could save the situation, it 
could only do so on the lips of those who meant to express 
sacrificial action by the term, which it is impossible to maintain 
that the English prelates did when they changed the Ordinal. 
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II, 


We have said that the attention given to the Bull Apostolice 
Cure has been out of all proportion to its subject as compared 
with the Encyclical Satis Cognitum, which shows that an Anglican 
clergyman, even if he had Catholic Orders, would have no right 
touse them. But this Encyclical seems to have had something 
to do with a set of articles written recently by Canon Bright in 
the Guardian. The Canon takes as his text an article in the 
Month, of June 1896, by Father Sydney Smith, and an article 
in the Dustin Review for July last.* His thesis is, that what 
the Encyclical Satis Cognitum demands of all Christian people 
involves the ‘‘ question of absolute submission, not merely to the 
Vatican dogmas as to Papal authority (altogether inadmissible 
as they are in Anglican eyes) but to the whole of a vast system, 
doctrinal, disciplinary, devotional, ethical, with its own apparatus 
of principles, motives, standards, religious habits, which has, in 
that authority, its centre and its stay.” As an instance of 
what this would involve Dr. Bright gives the two articles just 
mentioned. 

We are here in perfect agreement with Dr. Bright so far as 
this, that submission to Rome does involve, not merely the 
acceptance of certain dogmas, but of a vast system—doctrinal, 
disciplinary, devotional, ethical—which differs widely from the 
system which goes by the name of Anglican. For instance, to 
our mind, the allowance, on the part of bishops, of contradictory 
teaching to the flock committed to their care, is an offence 
against the sacredness of truth; whilst the consent to call 
oneself ecclesiastically one with others who use the same formu- 
laries, but with an avowedly different meaning, seems to us a 
betrayal of the principle that truth is the first requisite of real 
union. We do not know how Dr. Bright explains this, but we 
think that it should render a member of the Anglican com- 
munion more delicate about such wholesale incrimination of 
“Roman controversial methods” as he indulges in in these 
articles. 





* “A Regius Professor on the Roman See.’’ See also the preceding article 
on “A Regius Professor and Catholic Truthfulness,” by Dom J. Chapman, 
0.8.3. 
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But since Dr. Bright claims for Anglican modes of contro- 
versy a higher level of morality, we will meet him fairly on his 
first point, and examine his own mode of carrying on contro- 
versy. Space will only permit of our taking one, but that shall 
be not merely the first but the most important—namely, his 
accusations against our interpretation of the Gospels and the 
Acts on the subject of St. Peter. 

Dr. Bright asks, as though no answer could be given and as 
though we had been guilty of some moral defalcation in making 
the assertion, ‘‘ When did our Lord say to them [the Apostles] 
‘I will give you the exercise, not the possession of the keys’” ? 
(Guardian, Sept. 30, p. 1500, col. 2). (He is dealing with an 
argument quoted from St. Francis of Sales, but he prefers to 
call it the present writer’s.) He then says that it was not on 
the first Easter night, nor later on by the Sea of Tiberias 
(John xxi. 15-17). It is strange that Dr. Bright should show 
himself so entirely unacquainted with our literature on the 
subject as to suppose that we base the doctrine, as stated by 
St. Francis, on either of those passages. That was the hour of 
bestowal ; the promise was necessarily before that time. It is 
in Matt. xviii. 18 that we find our Lord promising the exer- 
cise, but not the possession, of the keys to the rest of the 
Apostles. And this interpretation is based on a comparison of 
that passage with Matt. xvi. 19. We will show, in few words, 
what is meant. 

In Matt. xvi. 19 our Lord promised to Peter three things : 
first, that he should be the foundation on which He would 
build His Church ; secondly, that he should have the keys of 
the kingdom given to him; thirdly, that whatever he should 
bind on earth should be bound in heaven. 

Now the gift of the keys is the bestowal of authority over 
the house. The reference, as Dr. Bright admits, is to Sobna 
(or Shebna), the prefect of the king’s palace (Isa. xxii. 20).* 
And the expression is used of our Lord Himself in the Apoca- 
lypse. The key was suspended from the shoulder as symbolical 
of authority; hence the expression “I will lay upon his shoulder 





* We are adopting the judgment of the most recent Hebrew scholars in 
preference to that of St. Jerome, who understands Sobna to have been over 
the Temple, in fact, high priest. This, of course, would be still more in favour 
-of the interpretation given by St. Francis. 
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the key of the house of David”; and again, in another pro- 
phecy, “‘the government shall be on his shoulders,” the symbol 
and the thing symbolised being here blended together. It was 
not, as Dr. Bright absurdly imagines, a key that would be lent 
to the subordinates, and returned by them (Guardian, p. 1375, 
col. 2): it was simply a symbol of authority over the rest of 
the stewards and the rest of the household, except the master 
himself. And the kingdom here is the Church on earth. Our 
Lord, therefore, told Peter that he should be made the supreme 
steward, the prefect over His Kingdom, or royal house—i.e., 
the Church. He then told Peter that in the erercise of this 
power thus committed to him he would be upheld by divine 
approval. ‘‘Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound 
in heaven.” The words “binding” and “ loosing,” when 
coupled together, indicate the exercise of royal power. They 
are so used by Josephus (‘‘ De Bello Judaico,” i. 5). So that, in 
this personal promise to Peter, our Lord had signified his inten- 
tion of placing Peter over His own kingdom, and of giving 
divine sanction to the exercise of that power of which the keys 
symbolised the possession. 

On a future occasion (Matt. xviii. 18) our Lord spoke of the 
Apostles as a college, exercising the power which He had thus 
already promised to bestow on Peter in a supreme degree. 
When a matter of dispute should arise within the Church 
which could not be settled privately, nor before a few, it was 
to be “told to the Church ”—.c., to a tribunal which repre- 
sented the Church—and to this men would be bound to listen 
on pain of excommunication. And then our Lord says to all 
the Apostles, “Amen, I say to you, Whatsoever you shall bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven,” &c. He did not promise 
that they should be the foundation in the way that He had 
promised that Peter should, though they would be that in 
another sense. He did not promise them the keys, the symbol 
of “ prefectorial” authority, as He promised Peter; but He 
spoke of them as joined on to him whom He promised should 
be the rock, and to whom He would give the keys—joined 
with him in the exercise of that authority which Peter pos- 
sessed as head steward or prefect. The words which, as we 
have seen, indicated the exercise of authority were applied to 
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the whole college, not the words in which the possession of the 
keys was promised. 

Here, then, is the answer to Dr. Bright’s somewhat scornful 
question. The possession of the keys was to be the preroga- 
tive of Peter; the exercise of them was to be shared by the 
other Apostles in subordination to him. For, as Bossuet points 
out, when they were thus promised the exercise of authority, 
they had already been placed under Peter. Dr. Bright may 
disagree with this interpretation ; but he should not, as he has 
so often done in other cases, call it contemptuously the present 
writer’s, for it is the one adopted by Bossuet and by St. Francis 
of Sales, not to speak of other much earlier writers, such as 
St. Gregory the Great, and before him St. Leo the Great, and 
before him St. Optatus, the “ master” of St. Augustine. And 
it has something to say for itself on the score of common- 
sense interpretation. 

But Dr. Bright’s method of interpretation seems to consist 
mainly in taking passages from Scripture by themselves and 
arguing from them as if they stood alone, instead of fitting, as 
they do, into a body of proof. For instance, he says that the 
exercise, as distinguished from the possession, of the keys was 
not given to the Apostles on the jirst Easter night, when Our 
Lord conferred a transcendent commission 
not on any one of the Apostles singly, but on all, without the slightest 
hint of any “superior authority” as reserved for St. Peter, or of any 
distinction between this and that degree of “ stewardship.’ Ali alike, 


so far as this passage goes (John xx. 21), were “sent” by Him as He 
had been sent by the Father (Guardian, p. 1500, col. 3). 


Quite true, so jar as this passage gocs ; but this passage is not 
the whole of the Gospels. The Apostles were “sent” as a 
college, as a body of men, with their internal relationships 
already settled, or indicated by promise. ll alike were sent, 
but they were not sent alike—that is to say, their mission was 
equally divine, but the place they were to take within the 
power of that mission was not the same in all. In other words, 
they were sent as a body, with an appointed head. 

Dr. Bright proceeds te ask how much “ Roman Catholics ” 
found on John xxi. 15-17? He says, “it would be absurd to 
infer that St. Peter was the only ‘shepherd’ of Christians,” 
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So it would; but it is a mere matter of fact that he was the 
only mortal man to whom our Lord applied that illustration. 
He had been already promised a headship, a prefecture amongst 
the stewards, position similar to that of Eliakim and Sobna, 
who were prefects of the king’s palace, the other stewards being 
subordinate. It was given to him here. Dr. Bright practi- 
cally misquotes Scripture when he goes on to say that it would 
be absurd to say “that the other Apostles, who had shortly 
before received with him [ Peter] the commission above referred 
to, were not set over ‘the flock of God’” (Jbid), These 
words are from 1 Pet. v. 2; but it is not the “flock of God” 
simply of which the Apostle speaks, but ro év vp coimnov, 
the flock which is amongst you ; whereas our Lord placed all 
His sheep under Peter when He said, ‘‘ Feed My sheep ’—~i.., 
simply, all of them. Dr. Bright also quotes a saying of Arch- 
bishop Bramhall’s, which is more smart than sound in logic: 
‘“‘Tf there was some ecclesiastical power which Peter had and 
the rest of the Apostles had not, then ‘to feed Christ’s sheep’ 
is more than to be ‘sent as His Father sent Him’” (Bramhall, 
ii. 154). One wonders that neither Bramhall nor Dr. Bright 
saw that to send a body of men is to send them with their 
various correlations—e.y., one to feed as head shepherd, or act 
as prefectorial steward ; others with him, but in subordination 
to him—this having been already settled. 

Once more, before we turn from the Gospels to the Acts. 
Dr. Bright says, ‘‘ On two distinct occasions subsequent to His 
address to St. Peter at Caesarea Philippi, Our Lord had expressly 
ruled that point” [7.¢., that no one steward among the Apostles 
was to have a “ prefectorial” authority over his brethren] 
(Guardian, p. 1500). We can only suppose—for Dr. Bright 
does not give a reference—that the first occasion was when the 
disciples asked who was to be the greatest in the; kingdom of 
heaven. But there Our Lord does not answer their question 
directly. He only teaches them what it was more important 
to know—-viz., the path to moral and spiritual greatness. The 
question of official superiority was left unanswered. But, says 
Dr, Bright, “on the second occasion He was silencing a dis- 
cussion which, on the theory of a Petrine ‘vicarial’ supremacy, 
could never have arisen among the Twelve” (Luke xxii. 24). 
Rather, Dr. Bright should have said, on the theory that the 
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disciples already understood Our Lord’s words about the king- 
dom, and about His Passion and Resurrection and the various 
mysteries of the New Covenant. But as they were dull of 
understanding about these latter mysteries, they might well 
desire to be informed concerning the “ vicarial” supremacy. 
Indeed, unless they suspected something of the kind, why 
should they ask the question? Anyhow, our Lord distinctly 
told them, on this second occasion, that there was to be a 
leader (i;yovmevoc), and he used the same word as is used in 
Heb. xiii. 17. ‘‘ Remember them that have the rule over you” 
(Eng. Tr., Gk. iyyoupéevotc). 

Surely then, so far as we have gone, Dr. Bright has not 
established his point, which is that the principles and standards 
of our scriptural exegesis, or our “ modes of teaching historical 
evidence ” may be treated with scorn as on a lower moral level 
than those which he and his friends adopt. Let us turn to 
the Acts. 

Now, first, it must be remembered that on the Catholic 
hypothesis, St. Peter had already been made pastor of the 
universal Church. When, then, St. Luke wrote he had no 
call to prove this point. Secondly, we do not find that each 
portion, or each book, of Holy Scripture contains the whole of 
the deposit of revealed truth, Thirdly, it is a matter of 
general agreement amongst believers in Christianity that the 
immediate aim of St. Luke was to narrate the foundation of 
the Church successively amongst the Jews, the Samaritans, 
and the Gentiles, and that his ultimate aim was to show the 
divine origin of Christianity, or, which is the same thing, of 
the Christian Church. The Actsare not annals of the Apostles’ 
doings, they are a selection of those doings with this purpose 
in view. And lastly, St. Luke desired especially to vindicate 
the genuine apostleship of St. Paul. And the Roman Christians, 
for whose special benefit the Acts were written, did not ex 
hypothesi need to be reminded of St. Peter’s acts, except so 
far as they bore upon the writer’s thesis. 

It follows from this, that the test which Dr. Bright gives as 
to whether the sacred narrative of the Acts is consistent with 
the supremacy of St. Peter, is an illusory one. He says: 


Hither the Apostles as such were, by our Lord’s command, subject to 
Peter as their “ prince,” the one visible head and sovereign ruler of the 
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Church, or they were not .... if they were, then they were bound by 
the most awful of obligations not merely to consult him [that is, we 
presume, when they could] but to discharge their Apostolic ministry with 
a constant recognition of his supremacy over ttem, of their responsibility 
to him. We ask for one single text in the Acts or Epistles which would 
even imply that any of them did so, or that he himself expected them to 
do so. And, of course, we ask in vain. 


This latter requirement proceeds on a false principle of exegesis. 
The Church’s foundation amongst the Jews, Samaritans, and 
Gentiles might conceivably be described without any call arising 
to narrate the applications for advice made by the Apostles 
to St. Peter. These would naturally be made by a Phoebe 
and others, when carrying letters to wherever Peter might be. 
The argument of St. Luke’s narrative does not necessitate any 
reference to such private subjects. He was not, we repeat, 
writing to prove what was already plain enough—viz., the 
supremacy of St. Peter. Indeed, that Dr. Bright’s argument 
is absolutely worthless may be seen by applying it to St. 
Paui’s Epistles. The Apostle wrote to the Roman Christians. 
There was one doctrine which distinguished them from 
all who were not Christians, which lay, indeed, at the 
foundation of Christianity—viz., the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity. From end to end of the Epistle there is no single 
text which gives a clear statement of that fundamental doctrine. 
There is, indeed, no statement which to the mind of a Uni- 
tarian even presupposes that doctrine. Does then, Dr. Bright 
positively mean to say that there ought to be a passage in the 
Acts which so clearly implies that some Apostle felt bound 
to consult St. Peter in regard to his missionary journeys 
as that no one could possibly deny its reference to such 
application? Is not Dr. Bright really proceeding on the 
Anglican presupposition that nothing in the Gospels estab- 
lishes the supremacy of St. Peter, and that therefore it must 
be explicitly taught in the Acts? If he really only means to 
ask for texts in the Acts which fit in with supremacy, there 
are plenty, as shall be seen at once. 

The principle of interpretation which we conceive to be the 
true one is this. 1 priori—and Dr. Bright’s is merely an 
& priori argument—we should expect to see him who had been 
made (by promise) the rock on which the Church was to be built, 
who had received by promise the symbol of supreme authority 
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in the gift of the keys, who had ben actually invested after 
the Resurrection with authority over the whole flock of Christ 
—we might expect to see him acting as the leader of the 
band in any important crisis of the Church’s life. We should 
not necessarily expect to see proof of all that such leadership 
involved, for there is no evidence that St. Luke wrote with that 
purpose before him. Now the former wedosee. Wesee Peter 
acting as head of the Apostolic College. Even before Pentecost, 
he stands up in the midst of the disciples (who, of couse, 
include the Apostles) as Our Lord is so often described after 
the Resurrection as being “in the midst of” His own. He 
settles the law by which an Apostle is to be elected in the place 
of Judas. And from Pentecost onwards he is the prominent 
figure, so long as the founding of the Church is being described 
by the inspired writer. It is Peter’s speech alone which is 
recorded on that birthday of the Church, and it contains an 
authoritative summary of the Christian revelation. He rules 
the question as to whether the inquiring crowds are to be 
admitted to the sacraments. ‘‘ Do penance and be baptized.” 
He is accompanied by the Apostle St. John; but it is Peter 
who speaks, Peter who bids the lame man walk, Peter who- 
addresses the people, Peter who explains the faith to the rulers. 
of the Jews. It is Peter who passes the first sentence of ex- 
communication, and works the first recorded miracle; Peter 
whose very shadow healed the sick. The Apostolic College is 
described as consisting of ‘‘ Peter and the rest,” ‘‘ Peter and 
the Eleven,” ‘‘ Peter and the Apostles,” just as before the 
Resurrection it was ‘‘ Jesus and His disciples.” And when 
Samaria had heard the word of God, and the Church was to 
be founded in its fulness there, it was Peter, accompanied by 
John, who was considered the proper person for so great a 
work. John takes a subordinate place. 
ut Dr. Bright considers that the expression used here of 
Peter and John excludes the Petrine supremacy. Peter was 
“sent” to Samaria. But “sending” does not, except on the 
lips of an Arian, necessarily imply “inferiority.” Josephus 
tells us that the Jews “sent” their high priest, Ishmael, and 
with him another high ecclesiastical functionary to Rome. 
The initiative may have lain with Peter himself, so far as the 
expression “sent” is concerned. So that here again Dr. 
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Bright’s exegesis is clearly at fault. And when they arrive at 
Samaria, it is Peter who excommunicates Simon Magus, 
John does not speak; indeed he does nothing, so far as 
St. Luke’s narrative goes. Peter does it all. 

In another respect, Peter does what no other Apostle is 
described as doing. They visit places where they have 
preached ; the visitation of Peter includes al/ the churches— 
‘as Peter passed through all” (Acts ix. 32). His visitation 
was, so far as it could be, cecumenical. Not so theirs. Paul 
and Barnabas visited not all, but ‘our brethren in every city 
in which we have preached the word of the Lord.” Peter 
passed through all, as a general, to use St. Chrysostom’s 
simile. 

And now we come to the part played by Peter in opening 
the kingdom to the Gentiles. And here we must express our 
astonishment at the really extraordinary interpretation given 
by Dr. Bright. He says: 


As it was not specifically St. Peter who received the charge to “go 
and teach all nations,” so his action in regard to Cornelius was not the 
opening of the Church to “the Gentile world” as a whole, but to the 
“devout” or “God-fearing” Gentiles who had already abandoned 
Paganism ; it was St. Paul and St. Barnabas who converted a proconsul 
and who avowedly ‘turned to the Gentiles” as such; it was St. Paul 
who was “ entrusted with the Gospel of the uncircumcision ” (Guardian, 
p. 1375, col. 2). 


But before Dr. Bright can maintain this monstrous paradox 
about St. Peter—viz., that he did not open the door of the 
kingdom to the Gentiles as such, he must roll back the tide of 
Patristic comment and inaugurate a new era of interpretation 
—nay, in his antagonism to the successor of St. Peter, he 
finds it necessary to revise the very words of St. Peter himself, 
of St. Luke, and of St. James, at Jerusalem. For St. Luke 
says that ‘‘as many as came with Peter [to Casarea] were 
astonished, because that on the Gentiles also was poured out 
the gift of the Holy Ghost” (Acts x.45). And St. Peter said 
in the Council of Jerusalem: “ Men, brethren, ye know that a 
good while ago God made choice among us, that the Gentiles 
by my mouth should hear the word of the Gospel, and 
believe” (Acts xv. 7). And St. James added: “ Simeon 
hath declared how God at the first did visit the Gentiles to 
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‘take out of them a people for his name” (Acts xv. 14). St. 
James is speaking of St. Peter’s part in opening the kingdom 
of heaven to the Gentiles. 

What are we to say of boasted “ principles,” ‘ standards,” 
“modes of treating historical evidence ”—-sacred history, too— 
which admit of such a manipulation of the inspired text as 
Dr. Bright rejoices in, to show that St. Peter did not possess 
the keys in any unique sense as compared with the rest of 
the Apostles? We will only say that we admit no inferior 
morality in this interpretation of Holy Scripture which he 
condemns. Dr. Bright asks for “one single text” in which 
the responsibility of the Apostles to Peter is ‘‘ even implied ” 
in the Acts, We have replied that the Acts are not the whole 
of the New Testament. But what is implied in the Acts is 
that St. Peter held the keys in quite a unique sense—/c 
opened the door to the Jews on the day cf Pentecost; he 
opened the door to the converts at Samaria ; ie opened the 
door to the Gentiles in the person of Cornelius, Dr. Bright 
replies, as the Arians in another context, that the word 
“sending” implies inferiority; and that God did not make 
choice of Peter that by his mouth the Gentiles should hear 
the word of the Gospel and believe. If Dr. Bright represents 
Anglican ‘controversial methods,” we are not impressed by 
their regard for accuracy or their deference to Apostolic 
authority, in dealing with Holy Scripture. 

But Dr. Bright thinks that Acts xi. 2 suggests the contra- 
‘dictory of a supremacy in Peter. It must be remembered, 
however, that this is only one verse of the chapter. In that 
verse we are taught that, not Apostles but “they that were 
of the circumcision contended with” Peter. These ill- 
informed members contended with their infallible teacher; for 
we trust that Dr. Bright is not to be credited with the heresy 
of certain German neologians which regards the Apostles as 
fallible in the delivery of the deposit. Only he would pre- 
sumably limit infallibility to the Apostles, prescinding their 
successors. But here we have ‘“ those that were of the circum- 
cision” contending with an Apostle, who was admittedly in- 
fallible, as an Apostle, apart from his position of supremacy. 
Dr. Bright’s objection, therefore, strikes at the root of all 
Apostolic infallibility, and therefore of our security as to the 
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Christian revelation in its first commencement. St. Chrysostom 
sees in this incident, not what Dr. Bright sees in it, but an 
instance of Peter’s humility in condescending to explain that 
he had had a special vision from heaven justifying him in 
admitting a Gentile into the Church. The objectors them- 
selves, ‘“‘when they heard these things, held their peace 
and glorified God, saying, then hath God also to the 
Gentiles granted repentance unto life.” They did not agree 
with Dr. Bright that Cornelius represented, not the Gentiles 
as a whole, but only a devout, God-fearing Gentile who 
had abandoned Paganism. Nobody did. All in that infant 
Church saw in Cornelius the first fruits of the whole Gen- 
tile world. The point was that he had never been circum- 
cised. And on St. Peter's exposition they acquiesced in his 
ruling. 

Space forbids us to pursue the subject. But we will con- 
clude with putting it to a thoughtful Anglican—to whom will 
you go as interpreter of the Scriptures? to those whose inter- 
pretation does not see therein the indissolubility of the 
marriage-tie, nor in St. Peter’s action towards Cornelius the 
opening of the door to the Gentiles, or to the unvarying voice 
of that See to which England looked for so many centuries as 
her mother and mistress, appointed so by our Lord Himself, 
when he said: “ To thee will I give the keys?” 





Note.—We regret exceedingly that Dr. Bright should have taken the 
line he has on another point of our article of July 1896. He had 
originally (“ Roman Claims Tested by Antiquity,” p. 9) advanced as his. 
palmary argument from history against Papal infallibility, the fact that 
the Pope (Sylvester) did not issue an ex cathedrd decision during the 
Arian struggle (i.c.,as he afterwards explained, between a.p. 318 and 
A.D. 325), and thereby save the trouble of a Council. Had there been such 
a provision as the Vatican decree contemplates, it must have been (so he 
argues) called into play at that particular crisis. It was answered in 
“The Primitive Church and the See of Peter,” that the teaching of 
Rome was well known; and that on the hypothesis of Papal infallibility 
there are still great advantages in a Council—e.g., information would be 
given, the necessities of the situation would be clearly seen, as indeed, in 
point of fact, the Council brought out the fact, so St. Athanasius tells 
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us, that nothing but the obligatory use of the term Homoousios would 
suffice (p. 159). Dr. Bright, however, represented the argument as 
admitting the possibility of an ew cathedré decree having been issued and 
lost. Not a sentence, not a line in the whole book to which we are 
referring, countenances such a supposition. We therefore called it 
**a palpable and grave misrepresentation ’” (Dustin REvIEW, July 1896, 
p. 28). Nevertheless, Dr. Bright repeats it (Guardian, September 16, 
1896). He translates the author thus: “We do not know that 
Sylvester did not speak authoritatively on the issue raised by Arianism ; ” 
such, he says, is Mr. Rivington’s argument; and he explains “ authorita- 
tively” by ew cathedrd, and proceeds to say that “on this first point he 
{Mr. Rivington] quotes from his book that ‘almost all Papal letters’ of 
the period ‘have been lost.’’”’ If any reader will turn to the article to 
which Dr. Bright appeals (July 1896), he wiil find that the quotation is 
not from the book in question, but from a reply to Dr. Bright’s critique 
on the book, and that the quotation about Papal letters having been lost 
cannot refer to any ex cathedré decree. Accordingly, Dr. Bright was 
challenged, “asa man of honour ” (sic) (Guardian, September 23, p. 1458), 
either to justify or withdraw his misrepresentution. In reply, he has 
adhered to his false statement, and only says by way of justifying it 
that if the remark about Papal letters having been lost, which he persists 
in discovering in the book, ‘was not intended to account for the non- 
existence of an ex cathedré pronouncement by Sylvester in defence of the 
faith, I am at-a loss as to its relevancy” (Guardian, September 30, 
p- 1500, col. 1). We will explain its relevancy. The words quoted by 
Dr. Bright occur in a pamphlet, on a page in which it has been already 
shown that no ew cathedré decision, so far as we can see, was needed. 
After saying this, the author of the pamphlet proceeds to meet another 
larger complaint made by Dr. Bright against Sylvester. “The complaiat 
is, he did nothing.” To this, and to this alone, the words quoted by 
Dr. Bright were applied—viz., that “he (Dr. B.] seems to be entirely 
oblivious of the crucial fact that almost all Papal letters, decrees, and 
encyclicals, up to the time of Siricius, have been lost ” (“Primitive and 
Roman.” By Rev. Luke Rivington, p.15. London: Stanford, Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 1894. 1s.). So that no such absurdity as 
Dr. Bright imagines has been committed “ in the book ” to which he refers, 
giving no reference. Why, when his pages are so full of references, he 
should have omitted to verify his quotation in this instance we cannot 
understand. We must suppose it to be carelessness. Indeed, Dr. Bright 
seems to be so reckless in his quotations, that he has positively quoted 
six lines from the letter he is answering which do not occur in that 
letter nor in anything published by its writer (Guardian, September 30, 
1896, p. 1500, lines 4-9. Cf. Ibid. September 23, pp. 1458, 1459). Nay, 
worse: he has positively gone beyond his first misrepresentation and has 
asserted that the author of the “ Primitive Church,” &., had said not 
only that there might have been an ex vathedrdé decree which was lost, but 
that there wctually was (Guardian, September 30, p. 1500, col. 1). We 
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hasten, however, to say that we happen to know privately that Dr. Bright 
sent to the Guardian aretractation of this preposterously false statement, 
but the Guardian refused to allow him to retract. We are only too glad 
to cut short (for there is more to be said) the unwelcome task of exposing 
such methods of controversy ; it is only in deference to the wishes of others 
that we have said thus much. But we doearnestly wish that Dr. Bright 
would give others the credit of honest intentions at least, even if he 
thinks his logic superior to theirs. And we do think that when making 
actual imputations on character, the most scrupulous exactness in 
quotation should be observed. 








Science Notices. 


The Liverpool Meeting of the British Association-—-The 
Presidential Address.—The recent meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation had the distinctive feature of being one of the large meetings 
of that body, the total number present being nearly 3200. Such a 
record has not fallen to the lot of many previous gatherings, and it is 
a proof that the Association enjoys an undiminished popularity. 
Although, with the exception of Réntgen’s rays, the sensational ele- 
ment was almost entirely absent from the sections, the transactions 
included many topics of exceptional interest and well maintained their 
traditional solidity. The excellence of the local arrangements at this 
meeting, and the cordial hospitality of the city, are worthy of mention. 
The magnificent accommodation placed at the disposal of the Asso- 
ciation has perhaps not been equalled on any previous occasion, the 
newly-decorated St. George’s Hall affording a truly luxurious reception 
room. Very commendable too was the abundance of literature, under 
able editorship, provided for the instruction of visitors in the hand- 
books and guides. 

The Presidential Address delivered in the Philharmonic Hall by 
the President, Sir Joseph Lister, dealing with the interdependence of 
science and the healing art, was a masterly address by one who was 
perhaps more qualified to deliver such an oration than any other living 
man. Large indeed is the debt of gratitude the world owes to Sir 
Joseph Lister, and it would be difficult to estimate the number of lives 
directly saved by the discovery of antiseptic surgery and the universal 
adoption of his methods, 

The President took, as his first example of the relation of science to 
medicine, the newly-discovered Réntgen’s rays, “ the most astonishing 
of all results of purely physical inquiry,” giving some striking and 
convincing instances of its value to the surgeon and physician, one of 
his most forcible illustrations being the recent achievement of rendering 
the heart visible on a fluorescent surface, so that movements may be 
detected. This result is possible from the fact that the heart is denser 
to the passage of the X rays than the adjacent lungs and their con- 
tained air. He also mentioned what isa very important point to those 
who frequently experiment with these rays—their property of irritating 
the skin, producing a kind of aggravated sun-burning. ‘‘ This suggests 
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the idea that the transmission of the rays through the human body may 
not be altogether a matter of indifference to internal organs, but may, 
by long-continued action, produce, according to the condition of the 
part concerned, injurious irritation or salutary stimulation. This 
opinion has been borne out by the actual experience of an operator 
with the X rays, whose hands had been daily exposed to their influence 
for some months in public demonstrations. The effects on this victim 
of an intemperate use of this potent radiation were indeed the reverse 
of beneficial, for the irritating process went on until skin and nails 
were stripped from his hands, 

The President next mentioned the discovery of anzesthetics as being 
indeed a gift of science to the healing art. He reminded his hearers 
that the present year was the jubilee of anwsthesia in surgery. Few 
perhaps know the anecdote of the foreshadowing of “that priceless 
blessing,” how Sir Humphrey Davy in 1801, having a toothache, 
inhaled laughing gas and, finding it relieved the pain, suggested its 
use for surgical operations. For nearly half a century was his sugges- 
tion forgotten or neglected, until 1846 Dr. W. T. G. Morton, of 
Boston, after a series of experiments on himself and the lower animals, 
extracted a tooth from a patient rendered insensible by the vapour of 
sulphuric ether. 

The next great step towards a closer affinity between science and 
medicine were the classic researches of Pasteur on putrefaction, resulting 
in the establishment of the germ theory. One of the first fruits of 
this was the rise and progress of Listerism. Taking this part of his 
subject in its own place, as a result of the work of Pasteur, the founder 
of antiseptic surgery made a modest and clear statement of his 
achievements, in which he suggested more his indebtedness to the 
master than his own acumen in grasping the methods of applying the 
knowledge to the daily practice of surgery. In chemistry was the 
‘talisman found to destroy the poisonous germs in the wound, car- 
bolic acid combining the quality of killing the microbes with the 
necessary one of being harmless to the patient. This product was at 
that time little more than a chemical curiosity in Scotland. Sir 
Joseph Jister had heard of its having a remarkable deodorising effect 
upon sewage, and having a sample of it he put it to the test in a case 
of compound fracture, applying it undiluted to the wound. To his 
delight he saw those formidable injuries follow the same safe and 
tranquil course as simple fractures, in which the skin remains 
unbroken. As time has gone on, improvements have been devised in 
the appliances for carrying out the antiseptic principle, but it appears 
that the original substance is still the best agent known for the 
purifying work, 
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The more recent methods of modifying the antiseptic treatment is a 
forcible example of the truth that with fuller knowledge come simpler 
means. It was at first thought necessary to protect the wound from 
the microbes in the atmospheric dust, by a somewhat irritating process 
. of antiseptic irrigation, But Sir Joseph Lister, at the Berlin Congress, 
in 1870, brought forward what he considered absolute demonstration 
. of the harmlessness of the microbes in the attenuated form in which 
they exist in the air, during surgical operations, and that the irritating 
processes might be avoided so long as simple means were taken to 
exclude from the wound the coarser forms of septic impurity. 
The address terminated with what may be described as a eulogy of 
‘the new science of bacteriology, so all-important, as its study affords 
an increasing knowledge of the life-destroying microbes, and thus 
strikes at the causes of disease. Some microbes of disease are 
, probably so small that no microscope can be expected to reveal them. 
The microbe of influenza is the smallest yet detected, One of the 
. most recent triumphs of the science of bacteriology is undoubtedly the 
discovery of a cure for diphtheria, in the preparation of antitoxic 
serum. Recent statistics have proved the success of the system. The 
percentage of deaths amongst the patients admitted to the hospitals of 
the London Asylums Board, on the first day of the disease in 1894, 
before the antitoxic treatment, was 22°5, but in 1895, after the treat- 


ment was introduced, it was only 4°6. Another striking example of 

progress in this science is the antitoxin recently prepared as an anti- 

dote to snake bites. It is so powerful that a quantity of it equal to 

only a. 200,000th part of the weight of the animal is sufficient to 

protect it against a dose of the secretions of the poison glands of the 
. most venemous serpents, 


Roéntgen’s Rays—The Joint Discussion of the Physical and 
‘Chemical Sections.—The amalgamation of the physical and 
chemical sections to discuss Rintgen’s rays was, perhaps, the most 
popular event of the recent meeting. It resulted, however, in no 
definite. conclusion as to the cause of this extraordinary radiation, 
The most prominent feature of the discussion was Professor P. 
. Lenard’s account of his skilful researches on Kathode rays, which 
was rendered still more interesting by his subsequent demonstration 
in the physical laboratory. It was Hertz who discovered that these 
rays can pass through thin plates of aluminium. In Professor 
. Lenard’s apparatus the discharge tube has an aluminium window, at 
the end opposite the Kathode. Aluminium being a turbid medium 
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for these rays, they are diffused in passing through the window, just 
as ordinary light would be in passing through a turbid medium. 
The rays can scarcely be seen in air, which is very faintly illuminated 
by them. They are also quickly absorbed by air, so that their in- 
tensity is rapidly diminished. When, however, a fluorescent surface 
is held near the window it becomes very much more luminous. It is 
found that when the tube is extended beyond the aluminium window, 
and the pressure in this second part of the tube is reduced, the rays 
travel further. The question which presents itself is whether these rays 
actually pass through the window, in which case they would be of 
ethereal origin, or whether they consist of matter projected against 
the window, this bombardment giving rise to a second projection of 
molecules from the outside of the window. Professor Lenard inciines 
to the former view. When plates of metal are placed in the path of 
the rays, it is found that their opacity is roughly proportional 
to their superficial density. This is the case also with gases. When 
these rays are passed through a magnetic field they are subject 
to different refrangibilities. The Professor thinks that the X rays. 
are of the nature of Kathode rays, but that they have the distinctive 
feature of being not deflected by a magnetic field. In the discussion 
that followed this paper, Sir. G. Stokes took up the opposite ground 
to the Professor, and maintained that it is more likely that the rays 
are due to projected matter. He does not think it necessary to 
suppose that the rays actually pass through the aluminium window. 
And he gave a clear analogy iu support of this theory, that of the 
electrolysis of copper sulphate between copper electrodes. When a 
third electrode is introduced between them the copper ions are de- 
posited on one side of it and removed from the other. He thinks 
that the X rays are not identical with Kathode rays, since their 
properties are so dissimilar. The absence of diffraction effects, and 
other properties, point to their being due to a non-periodic disturbance. 
Professor Fitzgerald also inclined to the same view. He suggested 
that the Kathode rays were thought to be due to movements of the 
ether, because they are deflected by a magnet, but do not themselves 
deflect a magnet; but the greater mobility of the rays would explain 
this. He aptly compared the cases toa man jumping from the ground. 
The man moves appreciably but the ground very slightly. Or 
perhaps it might be that the stream of negatively charged particles 
called Kathode rays was accompanied by a return of positively charged 
particles outside the tube. The two connection currents would then 
neutralise each other’s effects on the magnet. An interesting paper 
was the joint production of Professor Riicker and Mr. W. Watson, 
treating of the transparency of glass and porcelain to these rays. In 
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their experiments they placed glass plates, varying in thickness from 
one-half to five millimetres in the path of X rays, which was then 
received on a fluorescent surface. The intensity of the fluorescence was 
compared with a standard light, which was an oil lamp, the rays from 
which had passed through two thicknesses of cobalt glass. A 
formula was obtained for the intensity of the transmitted light. 
Some kinds of china are as nearly transparent to the rays as glass, but 
when bone ash is employed in the manufacture it becomes very 
opaque. Such a method of examination may be valuable to the collectors 
of china. 

Dr. F. T. Trouton’s experiments on the duration of the X radiation 
of each spark are worthy of notice. These consisted in the rotations 
of a metallic toothed wheel, cut out of zinc sheet, between a tube and 
a sensitive photographic plate. One spark was allowed to pass and 
produce a discharge through the tube. The duration of the radia- 
tions varied from 1-800th to 1-10,000th of a second. The results 
seem to depend on the kind of photographic plate employed. 

In addition to the papers brought forward at the joint meeting one 
paper on X rays found its way into the Chemical Section. This 
was by Dr. J. H. Gladstone and Mr. W. Hibbert, and was a contrast 
between the action of metals and their salts on ordinary light and the 
X rays. All metals are opaque to light except in their films; but 
their compounds with electro-negative radicles—the metallic salts— 
are transparent. In the case of the Réntgen radiation the opacity of 
the metals depends on their density, and this property is also retained 
by their compounds, Metallic lithium is quoted as being almost trans- 
parent to the rays. 





The Chemical Section—The Reflection of Waves in the 
Explosions of Gases. The Physical Properties of Helium, 

The chemical section was opened by an exhaustive address on the 
manufacture of chlorine by Dr. Ludwig Mond. The business of the 
section commenced with a paper of triple authorship on “ Reflected 
waves in explosions of gases.” It described the experiments of Pro- 
fessor H. B. Dixon, and Messrs. E. H. Strange andE.Graham, The 
rate of propagation of an explosion ina gaseous mixture is ascertained 
by photographing the flash, as it passes along a short glass tube, on 
a sensitive film which is revolved at a certain speed, and then measuring 
the angle at which the film has been rotated. The remarkable photo- 
graph so produced reveals the presence of another wave, which passes 
back along the tube in the opposite direction to the flash and at con- 
siderably slower speed. The authors thirks that this wave is propul- 
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gated by the explosion wave when it reaches the end of the tube. By 
measuring its velocity the maximum temperatures of the gases 
immediately in the wake of the explosion wave can be estimated. In 
a number of experiments with different mixtures the maximum tem- 
peratures were between 3000 and 4000°. 

Professor Ramsay's paper on helium attracted a very large audience. 
This element, which is chemically so apathetic, like argon, refusing to 
combine with any substance, displays the most surprising physical 
properties. When the gas is fractionally diffused through a piece of 
porous pipe stem, it can be separated into two portions, which differ 
in density, one having the density 1°874, and the other 27133. | 
The spectra of these two portions are identically the same. The 
refractive indices of the two portions are distinctly proportional 
to their densities, which is not the case with other gases. The 
two portions also diffuse much more rapidly than that calculated 
from their density, according to Graham’s law. Professor Ramsay 
thinks that the different densities of the two fractions may be due to 
the atoms of a substance not being alike in weight, and that in the 
two portions of helium that he has obtained there is a separation of 
the lighter and heavier atoms. There may be truth in the sugges- 
tions made by Dr. Ludwig Mond that perhaps both helium and argon 
may be first examples of a kind of matter possessed of properties quite 
unlike matter as we have hitherto known it. 

Professor Dewar in his paper on low temperature research, brought 
forward some additional facts of interest concerning helium. This 
gas is condensed with more difficulty than hydrogen, and has a very 
low, real molecular volume and refractibility. It is curious that 
fluorine, the most active of a!l the chemical elements, is in these respects 
like the inactive helium. Another remarkable fact is that the ratio 
of the refractibility of hydrogen to that of chlorine is nearly the same 
as that of helium to that of argon. Perhaps a substance is yet to be 
discovered intermediate between helium and argon just as fluorine is 
intermediate between hydrogen and chlorine. 

It seems likely that the chemist and physicist will enter upon the 
new century with a bewildering complexity of problems with which 
to grapple, and will welcome State aid in such a national laboratory 
as the British Association are about to urge upon the Government to 
bestow. 


Motor Cars.—The inventors and manufacturers of motor carriages 
cannot have been elated by the remarks of Sir Douglas Fox in his 
presidential address to the section that devotes itself to the advance- 
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ment of mechanical science. According to his opinion, it would seem 
that the passing of the Act of this year, which supersedes those of 
1861 and 1865, is premature, the inventors not being ready for it. 
Perhaps it was unduly hastened by the energy of enthusiasts. Those 
who witnessed the performances of the autocars at the various exhibi- 
tions last summer, and, still more, those who were privileged to take 
drives, will probably endorse the opinion of the President of the 
Mechanical Section that “ they are ugly in appearance, noisy, difficult 
to steer, and vibrate very much with the revolutions of their engines, 
rising as they do to 400 per minute; those driven by oil give out 
offensive odours, and cannot be readily started, so that the engine runs 
‘ on during short stops.” But it must be remembered that nearly all 
the machines that have been exhibited are of foreign make. It is for 
the British engineer to reform the unwieldy machines with which the 
public may too soon become familiar, and produce automatic carriages 
that will vindicate the passing of the Act of 1896. As Sir Douglas 
Fox remarked, the crude and early bicycles were of foreign make. It 
is to the credit of our mechanics that the present bicycle industry 
flourishes. In mechanical carriages there is fresh opportunity for 
British skill and enterprise. 


The New Physiological Section of the British Association 
Meeting.—The Physiological and Experimental Pathological Section 
of the British Association held its second meeting this year, and justi- 
fied its existence by the quality as well as quantity of its communica- 
tions. The importance of. the papers was an advance on those of the 
Oxford meeting, and the sittings had to be extended to six days. 
Naturally, a physiological section must include many communications 
of more interest to pathologists than to the public. 

The presidential address of the section, by Dr. Gaskell, on “ The 
Origin of Vertebrates,” adjourned to the Monday, was addressed to 
biologists as well as to physiologists, and a conjoint meeting was held 
and followed by an animated discussion. 

The proceedings of the section were opened on Thursday—the first 
day—by a communication from Professor McKendrick on the appli- 
cation of the phonograph to the analysis of sounds, which, from the 
picturesque nature of the experiments described, may be marked as a 
paper of interest to the public. It could not fail to attract the lay 
mind, as it emphasised by its data that tendency of science of to-day, 
to simplify, to bring “ologies” into unity, in classing them under 
common laws of action and reaction. To the specialists, with their 
fuller knowledge of radical differences, the boundary lines remain 
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strongly marked, and any overlapping of the various sciences is to 
them a mere detail. But there is no doubt that, to the public, such a 
simplifying (perhaps more apparent than real, on account of the side- 
by-side increase of new data to manipulate) is an attraction; and 
amateur struggles to find examples of such a unity of the exact 
sciences sometimes result in ludicrous exhibitions; such a one, per- 
haps, was “ Colour-music” at St. James’s Hall last year; there, the 
attempt to turn colour into sound failed, for want of a common 
medium, and the scale of sound-colour was an absolutely arbitrary 
one. 

But in the transformation of phonograph inscriptions, inscribed by 
sound, in the first instance, into sensations, we have an orthodox 
transmutation, by means of that invaluable little instrument, Professor 
Hughes’ microphone ; and while we deepen our analytical knowledge 
of sound, we enlarge the sphere of the latter by placing its action 
literally in touch with another sense. To many the phonograph 
seemed at first a clever sensation in the secondary meaning of the 
word; and its common use in connection with notoriety strengthened 
this view. But a phonogram handled curiously and scrutinised 
searchingly by some of the various eyes of science becomes, Professor 
McKendrick shows us, a scientific instrument of precision. 

The Professor demonstrated a new method of phonograph transcrip- 
tion by means of an aluminium lever connected at one end witha 
syphon recorder, at the other so shaped as to fit accurately the grooves 
of the phonograph cylinder. When the cylinder is slowly rotated the 
vibrations of the syphon recorder are transcribed on a continuous slip 
of paper travelling at such a speed that phonogram events of 1” are 
spread out over a distance of 10 feet over the record. The paper is 
caused to vibrate, so as to obviate the necessity of the syphon recorder 
coming into contact with the paper; thus a possible error due to fric- 
tion is diminished toa minimum. The phonogram transcriptions are 
magnified by means of the lever to from 500 to 1000 times, and from 
these magnified tracings the most interesting deductions ensued. They 
showed—first, that many musical instruments have absolutely char- 
acteristic records; secondly, that in complicated phonograms, such as 
the records of an orchestra, a selected characteristic form can be dis- 
tinguished and followed; and, thirdly, “‘that, when numerous sounds 
of different pitch follow one another in rapid succession, the ear 
recognises relative pitch when the transcribed curve shows that the 
special vibration for this has been repeated only ten times—i.e., when 
the sound has lasted a mere fraction of a second, presumably .1,” ”—a 
demonstration of the delicacy of the sense of sound. And it would be 
interesting to carry on such observations with a number of persons, 
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and see if the variation in the powers of observation of normally gifted 
persons is as great as it is in the case of the power of persistence of 
vision in the retinas of persons with normal sight. 

By an ingenious arrangement of a resonator comprising a micro- 
phone contact, the phonographic cylinder was made to produce oscilla- 
tions which permitted of the record being read in variations of current 
intensity. These variations in current intensity, transmitted, with 
suitable battery power, through the moistened hands of a deaf person, 
can give him a series of sensations in place of the phonograph inscrip- 
tion, and so reach his perceptions through a novel path. Thus has a 
searching of a phonogram resulted in enabling its records, rich with 
new knowledge acquired by the way, to reach our senses through two 
paths. 

A paper by Mr. K. J. Lloyd, on the production of vowel sounds, 
again turned to the phonograph for aid; and Mr. Lloyd’s remarks 
must have been of interest to those now working to discover the 
primitive language of man in the utterances of infants, and in those 
languages where predominate the vowel sounds. 

A valuable communication, read on the last day of meeting, was 
one made by Dr. Copeman as to the action of glycerine on bacteria, 
The experiments described on the bacteriology of small-pox and 
vaccinia led to discussion of the preservation and purification of vaccine 
lymph. Thirty per cent. of glycerine in ordinary lymph will arrest 
the development of various micro-organisms; in less than a month 
most of them will be killed—such organisms as Streptococcus pyogenes, 
Staphylococcus pyogenes, aureus and albus, Bacillus pyocyaneus, diph- 
theric, and tuberculosis ; but B. subtilis resists, and bacillus coli com- 
munis, unlike B. typhosus, will resist the action of even 50 per cent. 
of glycerine for a considerable period in the cold. Dr. Copeman has 
discovered that the monkey is susceptible to vaccination, and he has 
consequently been enabled to ascertain that small-pox and vaccine 
material, when completely sterilised by the action of 40 per cent. of 
glycerine, still retain their efficacy, and he suggests that he has per- 
haps discovered the micro-organism of vaccinia in the single small 
bacillus he has found present in growths from sterilised vaccine, Sir 
J. Lister and Professor Burdon-Sanderson considered that Dr. Cope- 
man had made a valuable contribution to Preventive Medicine; Dr. 
Kanthack, however, considered the proofs incomplete. 

A communication from Professors Boyce and Herdman, read by 
Professor Boyce, on the bacteriology of the oyster, was of a reassuring 
character, and was much appreciated, Their experiments had been 
directed to the four following ends: 
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(1) The identification and differentiation of Bacillus typhosus and! 
B. colt communis. 

(2) The action of sea water upon the growth of B. typhosus. 

(3) The bacteria present in the alimentary canal of the oyster. 

(4) The infection of the oyster with Bacillus typhosus. 

The conclusions as to the efficacy of running and clean sea-water, in 
spite of the toughness of the B. typhosus, are distinctly reassuring. 








Aotes of Gravel and Exploration. 


Siamese Lao States.—The Siamese Government has recently 
become alive to the necessity of exercising more direct control over the 
interior of its dominions, and with this view has divided the Eastern 
Lao States into three large Prefectures, each ruled by a Viceroy or 
High Commissioner, residing at Khorat, Nong Kai, or Bassac. 
Although the inhabitants of Khorat are more than half Lao by race, 
the Siamese language predominates there. The Zimes correspondent 
avers his belief that, in point of intelligence, the average Lao is in no 
degree superior to the Cambodian, generally considered in this respect 
as on a level with a buffalo, and adduces in support of his opinion a 
conversation held by him with a Lao couple. The husband, on being 
asked how many children he had, replied “ none,” and only on a nudge 
from his wife, who was seated beside him, so far remembered himself 
as to say, “Oh, yes, I was forgetting; I have one.” Of the entire 
import trade of Khorat, 85 per cent. is in British goods. The Chinese, 
who live in a separate quarter outside one of the gates, monopolise the 
trade of the place, acting as agents for merchants in Bangkok, and 
forming intermediaries between them and the minor agencies scattered 
through the Laos country and the valley of the Mekong. The import- 
ance of Khorat is derived from its position on an important caravan 
route, and at a point from which radiate the trade routes to the prin- 
cipal places in the valley of the Mekong. An important affluent of 
the latter river passes within twelve miles of it, and is to a great extent 
navigable by steamers, which can, during two months of the year, 
ascend it from the Mekong itself. The scantiness of population in 
Eastern Siam prevents the trade of Khorat from being large, despite 
its natural advantages as a distributing centre. Its chief industry is 
silk weaving, especially that of a shot variety, for which it has a 
specialty. Its silk exports amount to about 75 tons in the year. The 
trade at present is carried by pack-oxen wherever overland transport 
is required, but the rivers are the chief channels of communication. 


Railway to Khorat.—The line from Bangkok to Khorat now in 
course of construction is the first attempt to open up the interior of 
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Siam, and is expected to have an immense effect in developing its 
resources, Originally intended to have been completed in December 
1896, it will probably not be open for traffic much before the end of 
1897, as the original first extension of a year’s grace will have to be 
still farther stretched out. Its length of 163 miles lies for the most 
part through very rich country, and though it is not expected to pay 
in a commercial sense, it ought indirectly to make a return for the 
money expended on it—estimated at £1,200,000—by increasing the 
revenue and trade of Siam. In the construction of the first section of 
42 miles up the valley of the Menam, the difficulty experienced was 
from the spongy character of the soil, and the liability to inundations. 
Passing the picturesque ruins of Ayuthia, an abandoned capital, sacked 
by the Burmese in 1767, the line leaves the valley to ascend to the 
plateau of Khorat through the famous “ Forest of the Lord of Fire.” 
Here, as in the construction of the Panama railway, the mortality 
among the workmen was terrible when the pestiferous soil was first 
turned up; but, with the clearing of the jungle, the malaria in its 
extreme form has disappeared. The rails have not been laid, as we 
learn from a special correspondent of the 7%imes, in its issue of Sep- 
tember 14, beyond Raithead, 81 miles from the capital. For the 
succeeding 22 miles the railway ascends the mountains through a 
difficult section, with much rock-cutting and bridging, to its highest 
point at 103 miles from Bangkok. Here it leaves the territory 
guaranteed to Siam by the Anglo-French Convention, and it is feared’ 
that if the country through which it passes for the remaining 60 miles 
should pass into the hands of France, she would try to stifle British 
trade by this route, in order to carry it by a line to Chentabun, which 
would present no difficulty. of construction. The plateau for the 
remaining section slopes down to Khorat, a town of some 5000 inhabi- 
tants at an altitude of 750 feet. The earthworks of the railway have 
been constructed for 97 miles, and the rails laid for 81 miles, all the 
most difficult parts of the work having been accomplished. Mr. 
Campbell, the able engineer of the line, has gained the confidence of 
the Laos to such an extent that he can obtain abundance of labour on. 
the spot, where formerly none was to be had. 


New Russian Port on the Atlantic.—The Russian Government, 
according to a correspondent of the 7%mes, has sanctioned plans for the: 
construction of a new arsenal and naval station on the north-western 
frontier of European Russia, to which the name of Ekaterinograd is to. 
be given. M. Bielmor, the originator of the scheme, at which he- 
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has been at work for years, has found a deep-water inlet on the Mur- 
manian or Russian Lapland coast, somewhat to the west of Kola Bay, 
which he thinks may be kept open all the year round by means of 
ice-cutting machines. His idea, he writes, is to establish a powerful 
naval station at this point, and to connect it with St. Petersburg and 
Kronstadt by an extension of the present railway to Uleaborg. The 
cutting of the narrow neck of the Fisher Peninsula forms part of the 
plan, and the port thus constructed would be so situated as to be safe 
from blockade by a hostile squadron. Although the scheme has been 
before the Russian authorities for some years, their decision to set 
about its execution is of recent date; but a Norwegian engineer and 
twenty workmen have now been engaged to set about the preliminary 
work immediately. M. de Witte’s visit to the site shows the interest 
taken in the project in high official quarters. 


Opening of the Iron Gates of the Danube.—The navigable 
channel rendering the Iron Gates of the Danube passable for steamers 
opens a direct waterway from the Black Sea to Passau, on the Austro- 
Hungarian frontier, and for craft of lighter draught as far as Ulm, in 
Wurtemberg. Although a stretch of river nearly 60 miles in length, 
from Moldava to Turn Severin, was included in the works of improve- 


ment, the principal difficulties were concentrated in the section of two 
or three miles, where the so-called Iron Gates are formed by the rocks 
and boulders strewing the channel along which the river chafes in a 
series of impetuous rapids not unlike the Cataracts of the Nile. Here 
an artificial channel has now been cut, with a breadth of 80 metres, 
navigable for vessels of 2000 tons drawing a little over 2 metres. It 
will permit ocean-going steamers to ship cargoes of valuable products 
at the river ports of the heretofore land-locked countries of the middle 
and lower Danube, and will, it is hoped, tend to develop the trade of 
Germany with Hungary and the Balkan States. As the Danube had 
been recognised as an international highway by treaties and agree- 
ments among the riverain Powers, it was as the mandatory of Europe 
that Austria was commissioned, in 1871, to undertake the works just 
completed, with the right to reimburse herself for the outlay, amount- 
ing to about 54 million florins, by the imposition of a toll. The 
regulation of the Iron Gates was eventually transferred by Austria to 
Hungary exclusively, and was carried out by a German syndicate as 
the agents of the Ministry of that country. 


Dr. Nansen on his Voyage.—The celebrated Arctic traveller, 
much of the substance of whose book was anticipated in three articles 
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published in the Daily Chronicle early in November, tells us the 
arguments on which he founded his belief in a constant current from 
the Siberian to the Greenland Sea, so wonderfully verified by results. 
One of these was the conveyance of driftwood from the Siberian to the 
Greenland coast; another was the massive character of the drift-ice in 
the latter region, arguing a long period of ocean carriage to account 
for its mountainous accumulation; while a third was the evidence of 
the microscope, showing it to be interspersed with layers of brown 
mud or dust, which could only have come from Siberia, This view 
was confirmed by examination of the diatoms and other microscopic 
organisms found in its samples. Dr. Nansen, during his subsequent 
expedition, found these latter in myriads in the fresh-water pools on 
the drift-ice, journeying from the Siberian to the Greenland shores. 
His daring project of taking “an ice-ticket” for the Far North by 
wedging his ship in the pack in the neighbourhood of the New Siberian 
Islands, was thus based on scientific reasoning. The voyage of the 
Fram along the northern coast of Siberia, though comparatively 
uneventful, was rendered interesting by the discovery of a number of 
new islands, and other features requiring considerable modification of 
pre-existing ideas as to its geography. It is described as characterised 
by deep fiords, with an external belt of rocks and islands, resembling 
the western coasts of Norway and Scotland, but with features on a 


reduced scale. Traces of glaciation were found in erratic blocks, 
moraines, and moraine deposits, as well as in striation of the rocks in 
some localities. When further progress through open water became 
impossible, the ship was made fast to an iceberg on September 22, 
1893, to the north-west of the New Siberian Islands. 


Ice Pressure on the “ Fram.’’—The ice pressure, which began 
to be very heavy in October, continued all through the autumn and 
winter. It is explained by Dr. Nansen as due to the tidal current, as 
the ice periodically packed and parted twice in the twenty-four hours. 
At was greatest at the time of spring-tides, when it would lift the vessel 
-several feet, dropping her again to her former position as the ice 
-opened beneath her. The Fram being specially constructed to 
wesist this rude treatment, survived strains that must have crushed a 
-ship modelled on ordinary lines. The decisive test came on January 
4 and 5, 1895, when the ship was frozen fast in ice thirty feet in 
thickness, as ascertained by boring. ‘‘ Across this ice [says Dr. Nansen] 
immense masses of ice came gliding with irresistible force against our 
port side. The pressure was tremendous. The ice piled itself up 
above the gunwales, and high up the rigging, threatening, if not to 
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crush her, at least to bury her. Scarcely a man on board believed 
she could live. The necessary provisions, canvas ‘kayaks,’ cooking 
utensils, fuel, tents, hand-sledges, and ‘ski,’ were all brought in 
safety on to the ice. All hands were prepared to leave the ship, and 
no one wus allowed to sleep except fully clothed. But the Fram 
proved to be stronger than our faith in her. When the pressure was 
at its height, her timbers and beams began to creak, she broke loose, 
and slowly lifted up out of the icy berth in which she had been fast 
frozen.” The vessel having surmounted this supreme test without 
suffering the smallest strain or injury, was not again subjected to so 
severe an ordeal, and encountered no pressure so formidable during 
the remainder of her voyage. 


Depth of the Polar Sea.—-One of the most unexpected results 
of Dr, Nansen’s journey, was the depression found in the ocean bed 
as the Pole was approached. ‘Thus, while near the Coast of Siberia 
and its outlying islands, only insignificant depths, under ninety fathoms, 
were found, the soundings began to increase rapidly to the north of 
the 76th parallel, showing depths of 1600 and 1900 fathoms. Thus, 
the whole Polar basin should, in the opinion of the explorer, be re- 
garded as a continuation of the deep-sea charnel running northward 
from the North Atlantic between Greenland and Spitzbergen. All 
pre-existing theories of ocean hydrography, based upon the conjecture 
of a shallow Polar basin, are finally overthrown. The remarkable 
absence of organic life shown by the soundings, is also destructive of 
some existing hypotheses as to submarine deposit. Investigation of 
the temperature of the Polar ocean proved the existence, below the 
very cold surface layer, of a stratum of warmer and salter water, with 
a temperature a degree above freezing, originating probably in the 
Gulf Stream. 


Temperatures in the Far North.—The winters spent by the 
Fram in the highest latitudes did not prove colder than the first 
which was passed farther south. ‘This is not surprising, since the 
region to the south of the Lena Delta is known to form one of the 
poles of maximum cold in the northern hemisphere. ‘The tempera- 
ture fell evenly through the winter, reaching a minimum of 63° 
below zero, while for many weeks the mercury was frozeu. So well, 
however, was the ship protected against cold, that no fire was lit in 
her saloon until after the New Year. ‘The winter in Franz Josef Land 
was milder in actual temperature, but against this there was a set-off 
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in the violent storms to which it is subject, and from which the Polar 
basin is exempt. The summers in the latter were cool, the tempera- 
ture generally remaining at about freezing point, and rising to a 
maximum of only seven or eight degrees of Fahrenheit above it, 
Rain was a great rarity, and there was little moisture, the weather in 
winter and spring being usually clear and settled, while in summer and 
autumn there was a good deal of fog on the surface of the ice. 


Uganda and Unyoro.—Lieutenant Vandeleur read an interest- 
ing paper on his travels in these countries, at the meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society on November 23. The caravan with 
which he travelled, with Mr. Jackson and Captain Ashburnham, 
reached Lake Victoria at the end of November 1894, having left 
Mombasa on September 7. After a short stay in Uganda, he started 
with Major Cunningham for Unyoro and the Nile, reaching Dufile, 
unvisited, he believed, by white men since its abandonment by the 
Egyptian garrison in November 1888. Having returned from this 
journey in the end of January 1894, he accompanied three expedi- 
tions during the ensuring seven morths, during which he was able to 
survey the whole of northern Unyoro, including the course of the 
Victoria Nile from Lake Ibrahim to the Murchison [’alls, and part of 
the Lango or Wakedi country. In these lands the hostility of the 
natives rendered an escort necessary for the protection of the survey- 
ing party, whose work was consequently carried out under consider- 
able difficulties. The most striking landmark in Unyoro is Mount 
Fumbi, about three-quarters of a mile in length, and from 80 to 150 
yards in breadth on the summit. It stands 752 feet above Masindi 
Fort, and 4640 feet above the sea. The neighbouring valleys are 
very fertile, producing quantities of Indian corn, dhurra, tobacco, 
semsem oil, and bananas, as well as the castor oil shrub. During the 
first expedition, they forced the passage of the Nile, and entered the 
unknown Wakedi country, making their way along the right bank of 
the river, through a well-wooded region with fine timber, and a range 
of high hills ten miles to the east, between Kalengari Hill and the 
high Maborsi ridge. Deep swamps, forming the valleys of the tribu- 
taries of the Nile, rendered the march very difficult. The Wakedi 
villages form separate communities, apparently living at peace with 
each other, as they consist simply of a group of cunical huts without 
any enclosing fence. 

Lieutenant Vandeleur’s second journey carried him into Southern 
Unyoro, whither he was sent against the Arab slavers, whose station 
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at Mwenda’s, containing many slaves, he surprised and captured. On 
this journey the Msisi river was reached, and from it was visible to 
the south the Nakabimba Fort, recently built by Mr. Foaket, on a 
high hill, 4582 feet above the sea. The chiefs in this region having 
all come in to make peace, the people had settled down to the cultiva- 
tion of their fields, and were making good roads. The climate here 
is comparatively equable, the maximum registered by Lieutenant 
Vandeleur being 89°, and the minimum 49°, though even this. is ex- 
ceptional, as it seldom falls below 60° at night. The rains are variable, 
but are generally most abundant in September, October and November, 
while July is the coolest month. 

The third expedition was into the Nandi country, described as lying 
at an elevation of 6000 feet above the sea, and admirably adapted for 
colonisation, as it has a fertile soil and temperate climate, the thermo- 
meter rarely rising above 80°, and the nights being positively cold, 
It contains a forest which would be of great value with a railway 
from the coast and steamers on the lakes. The population of Uganda 
is increasing rapidly under the pax Britannica, and the people have 
been induced to do a certain amount of work. The missionaries have 
done wonders amongst them, and many of them can now read and 
write, 
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De Sponsalibus et Matrimonio Praelectiones Canonicae, 
quas habebat Jutius pe Becker, Eccles. Metropol. Mechlinien, 
Canonicus Honorarius, kc. Bruxellis: Sociéte Belge de Librairie, 
Directoire O. Schepens, Via dicta Treurenberg, 16. 1869. Pp. 
548, 


ANON DE BECKER is, we believe, the immediate successor to 
Monsignor Feye in the Chair of Canon Law at the University 
of Louvain, and the work which now lies before us goes fur to prove, 
in our opinion, that Canon de Becker was not unworthy to succeed 
even to one whose reputation as a canonist is world wide. In these 
** Praelectiones,” our author presents us with the best that has been 
written by previous writers on the more important parts of his subject ; 
while he makes his book thoroughly up to date by quoting the most 
recent decrees on the matrimonial contract that have been issued by 
the Roman Congregations. The work is divided into ten sections, 
which treat severally of Espousals; Marriage looked at generally ; 
Diriment Impediments; Impedient Impediments; Matrimonial Dis- 
pensations and the Revalidation of Marriage that has teen Invalidly 
Contracted ; the Duties of Parish Priests and Confessors with respect 
to the Marriages of the Faithful; the Effects of Matrimony ; Second 
Marriages ; the Dissolution of Marriage; the Ecclesiastical Procedure 
in Matrimonial Causes. In an appendix are given the Encyclical 
Letters of Pope Leo XIII. on Christian Marriage, and various 
formulz intended to serve as specimens of the style in which petitions 
for dispensations are to be made. The paper and type are of unusual 
excellence; but we regret very much to have to state that the book 
abounds in misprints. The misprints are indeed corrected, but it is 
unpleasant to find so handsome a book disfigured by a list of corri- 
genda which extends over nearly five pages. 





The Pioneers of Empire. By An Imperrauist. London : Methuen 
& Co. 1896. 


TT\HIS little book is divided into three parts, “The Principle of 
Chartered Companies,” “A Sketch of English Chartered 
Companies,” and “The British South Africa Company.” Having 
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endeavoured to refute the theories of the so-called Little Englander, who 
has “ neither pride of ancestry nor care for posterity,” the author pro- 
ceeds to attack the school of Mr. H. O. Arnold Forster, M.P., which 
approves of the expansion of the Empire, but is opposed to that expan- 
sion by means of Chartered Companies ; and all that there is to be said 
in favour of Chartered Companies, he says and says well. In his 
sketch of English Chartered Companies, he claims that in the Middle 
Ages “the charter was brought into play for the purpose of conferring 
a royal sanction on foreign enterprise,” and he states that this ‘‘ was 
but an extension of the principle of trade-guilds.” Among other 
charters, he mentions that of the Goldsmiths in 1327, but he does 
not say whether it affected foreign trade. It is certain that the earlier 
Chartered Companies had not much in common with those of Jater 
days. For one thing, they were what is technically known as “ regu- 
lated ” companies, in which each individual took a licence to trade on 
his own account and for his own particular profit, whereas in the 
Joint-Stock Companies, which were generally adopted after the opening 
of the seventeenth century, every member was interested in the success 
of the entire undertaking. The first Chartered Company, in the sense 
in which that expression is most frequently used in this treatise, as 
well as the first Chartered African Company, was not English but Por- 
tuguese, and it was obtained by a company of merchants at Lagos, in 
1443-44, for the purpose of trading with the Moors. In 1503, “‘ The 
Fellowship of Merchant-Adventurers in England” received a charter 
from Henry VII. to trade in the Netherlands. It may be that a little 
too much stress is laid upon these early charters; but it is very can- 
didly admitted that “ the idea of colonisation, exploration, or the dis- 
covery and opening up of new regions was entirely absent ” from them. 
In 1554, however, a charter was “ granted to the Russia Company for 
‘the discovery of lands, countries, isles, &c., not before known or fre- 
quented by any English.’” In the year 1600 a charter was given to 
a company destined to become the most celebrated that the world has 
yet known—namely, the East India Company, and of this, as might 
be expected, very much is said. The great Hudson’s Bay Company 
(1670) also receives considerable notice. ‘ For more than two centuries 
after the incorporation of the Hudson’s Bay Company the system of 
Chartered Companies in this country lay dormant.” The first of the 
modern charters was granted to the North Borneo Company in 1881, 
and it served as a model for others. The Royal Niger Company was 
chartered in 1886; the British East Africa Company in 1888; and 
the British South Africa Company in 1889. 

Of the 139 pages of which this book consists, 61 are devoted to 
the British South Africa Company, the shares of which are vulgarly 
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known among investors as “ Chartereds.” Itis but fair to say that the 
section dealing with it gives an exceedingly interesting history of the 
territory which it governs, from the year 1869 to the present time. 
Our expressions of pleasure in reading this book in no way bind us to 
agree with every opinion put forward in it upon affairs in South Africa. 
We do not admit that “the Catholics attacked the Protestants” in 
Uganda, or that they entered into “intrigues” with Dr. Peters; 
neither do we join in the verdict that Captain Lugard “ acted impar- 
tially and with sagacity ” when he assisted the Protestants in slaughter- 
ing the Catholics. Again, the powers granted to the British South Africa 
Company, as well as the use that it has made of them, constitute a 
very large subject, on which we do not feel called upon to deliver a 
judgment. Either great events have occurred in South Africa since 
this book was written, or the author has thought it wiser to leave them 
unnoticed ; but, so far as his story gues, it will be found readable, in- 
structive, and suggestive. Respecting its last-named qualification, it 
may be well just to hint that its author’s very roseate view of the 
future of “‘Chartereds”’ is not universally shared by all able men of 
business. 


The Divine Redeemer and His Church. By Epwarp Dovctas, 
Priest of the Congregation of the Must Holy Redeemer. With a 
Preface by His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster. London: Catholic Truth Society, 21 Westminster 
Bridge Road, S.E. Art and Book Company: London and 
Leamington. 1896. 


THIS little book isa happily conceived attempt to link the history 

of the Catholic Church with the story of the Life of her Divine 
Founder, thus combining useful instruction with deep and solid devo- 
tion. Or, to describe it in the author’s own words, it isa “ brief outline 
of the way in which Our Divine Redeemer has taken care of His 
Church, and manifested His Divine life in her during these long 
centuries.” ‘Its object,” we are told elsewhere, “is simply to make 
Our Lord Jesus Christ better known and loved by simple, humble 
souls.” For this reason, the author adds that his book is a work of 
devotion, not of erudition; and he has written it in a manner adapted 
to the intelligence of all, not for any controversial purpose, but for the 
benefit of “ pious Catholic Christians.” We have no wish to question 
the simplicity or the devotional character of the work, or to suggest 
that it is in any way unsuited for the purpose or for the readers that 
Father Douglas has in view. But we will venture to say that it has 
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a more profound meaning than his modest language would imply, and 
is admirably adapted for a wider circle of readers. For, in truth, 
this manner of regarding the story of the Church in its intimate 
relation with her Divine Founder, is the best and surest way to under- 
stand the true nature of the Catholic Church and seize the real 
meaning of Christian history. This conception of the Church has 
been set forth in the noblest passage of Mihler’s “ Symbolik,” where he 
tells how it is but Christ coming down the track of the ages continuing 
the work of His ministry, gathering men to Himself through the 
Sacraments by the touch of His healing hand. Pére Ratisbonne, again, 
has some very striking pages in the opening of his “‘ Vie de St. Bernard,” 
where he shows how the figure of Our Divine Redeemer is the real 
centre of human history. And the luminous and profound thoughts 
so eloquently expressed by these two learned writers are suggested, 
though in simple language and in another fashion, by this little history 
which Father Douglas has given us. 

And if it is, happily, ‘not controversial,’ it is none the less well 
suited to effect the conversions which are, we suppose, the real end of 
controversy. For this reason we should be glad to see it circulated 
among many readers besides the “ pious Catholic Christians,” for 
‘whom it was originally written. Curiously enough, this little history 
was first composed by Father Douglas in Italian, in which language 
it was published some five years ago. And he has now translated 
himself into his mother tongue, at the desire of His Eminence, Cardinal 
Vaughan, who has enriched the work with a Preface expressing his 
wish that it may have a wide circulation. 

The book is naturally divided into three parts, which deal with 
“The Preparation for the Incarnation,” ‘“‘The Gospel History,” and 
the History of the Church, or to give the author’s own heading, “The 
Redeemer Governs His Own Holy Church,” The third part is, need- 
less to say, the most difficult to handle, for the writer has to compress 
the whole history of the Church into the narrow space of little more 
than three hundred pages. And what is more, the object of his book 
gives a special force to the Horatian warning “ brevis etsi laboro 
obscurus fio.” Father Douglas has, however, happily escaped this 
danger. 

Critical readers will doubtless find some omissions to be supplied, 
some inaccuracies to be corrected, and some things which they would 
rather have left unsaid. For our part, we may be content for the present 
to make but one modest suggestion under each of these heads. For 
the first, we would put in a word in favour of an alphabetical index. 
As to the second, we would ask that the witticism of Erasmus on the 
marriage of Luther (if indeed it be worthy of insertion in a book of 
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this kind) should be given more correctly, And for the last, we 
would fain see the reference to the subjection of the Africans to the 
other races as a fulfilment of prophecy omitted altogether from the 
text. Ample reasons against this interpretation have already been 
given in the pages of this Review, in the course of a paper which 
came, if we are not much mistaken, from the pen of His Eminence,. 
the Cardinal Archbishop. 

One sentence in the present work seems appropriate at the present 
day. Speaking of Pope Calixtus III., Father Douglas says: “The 
petty jealousies of the European rulers had frustrated his ardent: 
endeavours to drive the Turks from Europe” (p. 580). 

The book, let us add, is excellently printed, and we heartily wish: 


it the success it deserves. 
W. H. K. 


La Russie et le Saint Siége, études diplomatiques. I. Par le Pére- 
Pierling, S.J. Paris: Librairie Plon. 1896. 8vo., pp. xxxi.,. 
463. 


E rise from the perusal of this remarkable work with feelings of 
real gratitude to its learned and diligent author. Fr. Pierling 
is already known by several pamphlets on the relations between Rome 
and Moscow in the sixteenth century, but here he has produced the first 
part of a really monumental work which no student of this old yet 
ever new question can afford to neglect. Based on the most authentic 
sources, the hitherto virgin treasures of the Vatican and Venetian 
archives, the chronicles of Russia, and the secret correspondence of 
ambassadors, this history solves many a problem that once seemed 
insoluble, and throws light on some of the most obscure secrets of 
diplomacy. 

As the author well observes, it is impossible to hope to succeed 
in leading back the great Russian people to the centre of Christian 
unity, without a previous profound study both of the causes and cir- 
cumstances of the schism, and of the various attempts which have 
been made in the past to bring it to an end. 

He therefore traces with the most minute and scrupulous care the 
history of the various embassies, or attempts at embassy, which have 
been directed from Rome to Moscow from the time that the Patriarch 
Isidore carried back to his countrymen the decrees of the Council of 
Florence, to the reign of Gregory XIII, Throughout the whole history — 
there runs a sadly uniform record : on the one hand we find the Popes, 
whether a Sixtus IV., an Adrian VI., or a Leo X., all alike strangely 
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deceived as to the intentions of the Court of Moscow, and buoyed 
up with hopes and illusions as vain as they were flattering ; on the 
cther hand, the Tsars, obstinately attached to the “ Greek Faith,” per- 
fectly indifferent to those projects of union which they were so con- 
stantly reported at Rome to desire, and only careful to get any possible 
material advantage (such as the loan of skilfu! metal-workers, artists, 
or architects) from their relations with the cultured Western world. 
Between the two stand, in a strange position truly, the kings of 
Poland, hereditary foes of Russia, and alas ! too often listening to the 
promptings of self-interest and traditional enmity rather than the 
zeal for the spread of the faith which should have moved them as 
Catholic sovereigns to promote the noble ends of the Holy See. 

In fact, it must be confessed that Poland was too often the barrier 
which barred the Pontifical envoys on their way ; and that fear lest 
the Russian should receive the royal crown from Rome weighed more 
with the Jagellons than the spread of the Gospel of Christ or the 
advantage of securing the Muscovite alliance for a crusade against the 
common foe of Christendom. 

The first book of the four into which this volume is divided gives 
us an admirable history of the Council of Florence, and dwells with 
special attention on the personality of that Isidore who passed from 
the patriarchal see of Kiev, to receive the dignity of the Roman purple 
and the prestige of an illustrious confessor of the faith. The author 
does ample justice to a character too often misjudged, and shows how 
love of the truth was the keynote and watchword of that chequered 
career. The great Ruthenian Cardinal is perhaps, indeed, allowed too 
great a prominence, so much so that the still greater figure of his friend 
and colleague, Bessarion (whose portrait forms the frontispiece to the 
work), is a little obscured. However, it was well worth while to draw 
attention to a life and career so extraordinary as Isidore’s, Never 
perhaps has the history of the Council of Florence been better told, 
while much is revealed by Fr. Pierling which is entirely new. 

The second book is probably the one which will most interest the 
general reader. There is a strong savour of romance and mystery 
about the figure of that Sophia or Zoe Palzologus, the niece of the last 
heroic Emperor of Byzantium, who found at Rome that shelter and 
support which has always been afforded there to royalty in distress. 
The history of this young girl, about whose person so many intrigues 
and plans are woven, rejected for want of a dowry by the House of 
Gonzaga, espoused to the adventurous bastard James de Lusignan, 
King of Cyprus, and finally married with the fullest approbation of 
Sixtus IV. to Ivan III. of Russia, is one of the strangest conceivable. 
Not less strange is the mystification about her religious position, The 
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wily Italian emissaries of lvan—de Volpe and Gislardi—seem to have 
begun that series of misstatements as to the orthodoxy of the Kremlin 
which produced so plentiful a crop of misunderstandings in the future. 
Zoe, the ward of Bessarion, “the daughter of the holy Roman Church,” 
is allowed without a protest or misgiving to marry a sovereign who was 
in reality profoundly hostile to the Latin Church, in spite of the 
unauthorised and specious statements of his envoys. She goes to Russia, 
accompanied by a legate, who is to reconcile her new countrymen 
to the Holy See; and no sooner does she arrive there than the legate 
receives a severe rebuff, and she herself joins with her husband in insist- 
ing that his Cross shall not be allowed to enter the gates of Moscow. 
Zoe Paleologus is lost to the Church, and Russia is as far off from 
union as ever. 

The same checks and disappointments await all other attempts at an 
understanding. What though Vasili III. delights to employ Italian 
architects in raising the walls, the palaces and the cathedrals of the 
Kremlin, he is none the less as averse as his father Ivan to the faith 
of Rome. Leo X. was to be disappointed time after time, and yet, far 
from losing his illusions, it seems that he but transmitted them to the 
stern Fleming who succeeded him. Schenburg, Ferreri, Centurione, 
the Bishop of Skara—the mission of each may be reduced to one word, 
failure. Strange to say, with the advent to the throne of the monstrous 
tyrant, Ivan IV., the hopes of Rome only waxed higher and brighter. 
It is pathetic to read of embassy after embassy sent to this wretch, in 
the Lope of engaging him in the league against the Turk and convert- 
ting him to the true faith. 

It is true that most of these, like Pius IV.’s repeated invitations to 
the Council of Trent, never reached Moscow ; yet, even if Sigismund 
of Poland had not interposed to prevent it, can any one suppose that 
they would have had the least effect? Asa matter of fact, Rome 
was completely ignorant of the character and convictions of Ivan the 
Terrible. St. Pius V. was as hopeful, to all appearance, as Leo X., and 
again and again it would seem that unscrupulous diplomatists found it 
to their interest to deceive the Holy See. The volume ends with the 
attempts of Gregory XIII. to win the help of Bathory, King of Poland, 
in an alliance with the Russian and a crusade against the Turk. We 
can but earnestly desire the appearance of the next volume of this 
truly remarkable work. 

There is an excellent index, and a complete biographical list of 
great value to the student. We have noted but one misprint: the 
learned archivist of the Vatican is named Don Antonio instead of Don 
Gregorio Palmieri. 

The portrait of Bessarion (after the school of Gentile Bellini) forms 
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a valuable frontispiece to the history ; we should have welcomed a 
portrait of the Ruthenian Cardinal also, were one to be had. 
D. B.C. 


L’Eglise et la France. XIV. Centenaire du Baptéme des 
Francs. Par M. Abbé R. Puanerx, Missionaire diocesain. 
Paris; P. Lethellieux. 


PATRIOTIC discourse preached in the Church of Saint Amable 
at Riom in commemoration of the centenary of the baptism of 
Clovis. The preacher celebrates the vocation of France as eldest 
daughter of the Church. He admits that “Notre histoire n'est pas une 
apothéose ininterompue :” but considers that on the whole the famous 
saying “gesta Dei per francos” has always been realised. There is 
rather a fine passage which describes the Church like the Syro- 
Pheenician woman kneeling at the feet of Jesus, and begging Him to 
cure her daughter, her eldest daughter France, “who is grievously 
tormented by the devil;” but on the whole we do not find anything 
which marks this sermon out from the general run of discowrs de 
circonstance. 


Month of May at Mary’s Altar. Considerations for every Day 
of the Month. From the French, by Rev. Tuomas F, Warp, of 
Brooklyn, N.Y, Benziger Brothers. 8vo., pp. 251. 


A TRANSLATION of an original which has passed through many 
\. editions in France. We are not, however, informed as to the 
author of the original work. It is a pious and useful collection of 
meditations for our Lady’s month. Devotion is not allowed to run mad, 
as in some French books of the kind, but is controlled by learning 
and reason. Asa proof of this we may point to the considerations 
on the Carmelite Scapular (p. 199), in which it is shown ‘that “ it 
would be a fatal error to suppose that it sufficed merely to receive the 
Holy Scapular to be assured of salvation, and that fidelity in the 
accomplishment of your duties was a matter of no importance.” 
On the contrary, it is pointed out how those who persist in sin will but 
prepare for themselves a more terrible chastisement at the last, by 
having presumed to wear the livery of Mary. The translation is fluent 
and easy, and is unusually free from both Gallicisms and Americanisms, 
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The End of Religious Controversy. By Bishop Mmuner. A 
new edition by the Rev. Luxe Rivineron, M.A. Catholic Truth 
Society. 8vo. pp. xvi.—484. 


“« (\ OOD wine needs no bush,” and to praise Bishop Milner’s famous 

work would be almost an impertinence. And yet it is 
doubtless far less known to the present generation than its merits 
deserve. This is partly because, being written ninety-four years 
ago, it has inevitably lost some of the actuality which distin- 
guished it at the time of its appearance. The Catholic Church has 
changed indeed, but modern Anglicanism has very greatly changed, 
and a new school of controversialists has arisen whose methods of 
argument and ways of thought are widely different from those of the 
episcopal author of the Protestant’s Catechism. 

Nevertheless we are convinced that the Catholic Truth Society has 
seldom done us better service than in this present edition of the famous 
old book. As its editor acutely remarks, Anglicanism has changed 
only accidentally, not substantially. ‘‘ The whole mass still adheres 
to a rule of faith in direct contradiction to that which Bishop 
Milner shows to be the true one,” while a large proportion of its 
adherents still cling to the prejudices and fallacies which Milner attacks 
so ably. 

The Rev. Luke Rivington has, in fact, performed his task admirably, 
and that task, be it observed, was no light one He has verified the 
numerous references to Bishop Milner’s quotations from the Fathers 
and other writers, references which (owing to the Bishop’s lack of a 
library such as that of the British Museum) too often needed correc- 
tion in former editions of the book. He has not shrunk from this 
labour except, as he ingenuously confesses, in the case of certain 
quotations from Luther’s writings, which would have necessitated 
wading through the whole of the heresiarch’s works to find some single 
sentence—a task sufficiently repulsive to deter the most intrepid 
controversialist. 

He has also added notes wherever the changed circumstances of the 
controversy seemed to necessitate them. Besides all this he has con- 
tributed a valuable preface, in which he refutes an objection that 
Milner’s latest critic, Dr. Salmon, has brought against the Catholic Rule 
of Faith. We have thus a critical edition of this great work on which 
we may absolutely rely, which is thoroughly up to date, and which 
(last but not least) is furnished with an excellent and careful index. 
For this last boon it is impossible to be too thankful. 

The edition under its material aspect also does the greatest possible 
credit to the Catholic Truth Society, while its price makes it really a 
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marvel of cheapness. Five hundred pages of good clear type, printed 
on excellent paper, for one shilling! We congratulate both the Editor 
and the Society on this most creditable publication. 


D. B. C. 


A History of the Protestant Reformation in England and Ireland. 
Written in 1824-1827 by Witiiam Consett. <A new edition 
revised, with notes and preface by Francis Arpan Gasquet, D.D., 
O.S.B. London and Leamington: Art and Book Co, 1896. 


F yen W edition of Cobbett’s History of the Reformation with no less 
a name than Dom Aidan Gasquet’s on the title-page, will come as 
a surprise to many, even, we suspect, to some Catholics, No book has 
been so greatly abused and run down, no book is more cordially hated 
by Protestants. They have impugned the motives of the writer, and 
ridiculed the historical pretensions of the work. So much has this 
been the case that many Catholics have feared to defend it as an 
accurate presentation of history, and at most have excused it as a 
brilliant party pamphlet. 

On the Continent, however, it has been treated more seriously. 
The Abbé Rohrbacher quotes it constantly in his great History of 
the Universal Church, and it has been translated into most of the 
European languages, and generally received as an authority all the 
more incontestable that it was from a Protestant hand. 

The writer well remembers the thrill of surprise that passed through 
an Oxford audience when Professor Ruskin, in one of his lectures on 
art, advised his hearers to study the book. The very picture on the 
cover (which represented Queen Bess ordaining a Bishop) stamped it 
as vulgar, obnoxious to the High Church feeling of Oxford; though 
among the many who abused the book few had probably got beyond 
that unpleasant cover. 

But now we have a serious and celebrated historian giving his 
imprimatur to the general accuracy of Cobbett’s despised work, and 
remarking that while he has made every correction necessary to bring 
it into harmony with the requirements of modern histor.cal criticism, 
these necessary corrections are but few and unimportant. The obnoxious 
picture (which of course had nothing to do with the book) has dis- 
appeared, and with it have also vanished the nicknames and somewhat 
coarse abuse with which Cobbett, in accordance with the taste of his 
day, had too plentifully besprinkled his pages. 

There remains a valuable and accurate picture of the hideous 


tragedy of the Reformation, written in a manly and nervous style, in 


vigorous English, bristling with points and palpitating with life. 
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Cobbett’s object is to show that the Reformation had its source in lust 
and greed, and was carried out by violence and fraud ; that it perma- 
nently impoverished the people, and degraded them in a hundred 
ways; that, in a word, it was an unmitigated evil. This was bold 
speaking seventy years ago, and the writer must be accorded at least 
the merit of courage. But, as Dom Gasquet shows, he was also singu- 
larly accurate, chiefly because he followed Dr. Lingard in his presenta- 
tion of the facts, and also because of the insight which he owed to his 
own genius. Dom Gasquet shows how Cobbett’s contention that the 
dissolution of the monasteries and the rest of the Reformation legisla- 
tion of plunder was a cruel robbery of the patrimony of the poor, is 
admirably corroborated by modern research and by ancient documents 
to which the writer had no access, 

The religious changes carried with them a vast confiscation of pre- 
scriptive rights all over the country, and it was this side of the 
question which appealed chiefly to Cobbett, and which he brings out 
most clearly. This side of the question, though not the most important, 
is nevertheless one of exceeding gravity, and it cannot be too earnestly 
impressed on a people always tvo ready to consider material prosperity 
as a pledge of heavenly approval, and long taught to consider their 
present condition as far better and more advantageous than that of 
their ancestors in “ the dark ages of popery and superstition.” 

We regret that the publishers have not employed better print and 


paper in this valuable edition of a standard work, 
D. B. C. 


















The Reign of Perfection. Letters on a Liberal Catholic 
Philosophy. By Water Sweetman. London: Digby, Long and 
Co. 1896. 
TT\HERE are portions of this little hook which are so good and so 
suggestive that we could wish that the author were not under 
the banner of Liberal Catholicism ; but these particular portions are 
not those which we propose to notice. The work consists of nine 
letters to friends, with an introduction at the beginning and an 
“ Alphabet of Notes” at the end. The letters are somewhat diseursive ; 
they are not invariably lucid ; and they are not free from repetitions. 
“‘ The virtue of faith,” says the author, ‘‘ must have difficulties. If it 
was not for babies, dogs and passages of Scripture, as far as I can see, 
it would have none.” With regard to ‘passages of Scripture,” he 
thinks it “ very probable that the great versions of the Bible, as we 
have them, are to some extent wrong in their statements as to the 
length of time during which rational man has existence upon earth.” 
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But where, we should like to know, does the Bible make any state- 
ment as to the length of time during which rational man has existed 
upon earth? As to the inspiration of “the sacred writings of the 
Jews,” we are told that “ Verbal inspiration cannot be claimed for them 
in the face of the truth that the quotations of the Old in the New 
Testament are never exact.” Respecting “ babies,” certain opinions 
commonly held are “‘ what we Liberal Catholics should try to change ;” 
and as for “ dogs,” by which are meant some well-known difficulties 
with regard to the sufferings of animals and insects, they are “explained, 
and very beautifully for us Berkeleians, by Victor Hugo.” Toone of 
his correspondents the author writes: ‘ But you may say that there 
is no imperfection in the voice of the Roman CatholicChurch. Well, 
in my opinion there is some difficulty in reconciling that obiter dictum 
of the Council of Florence about the effects of original sin, with the 
teaching of the ‘ Consensus ecclesic’ that our Lord died for all men.” 
Mr. Walter Sweetman’s “ own form of Liberal Catholicity ” points “ to 
the fact that the ‘ ages of faith,’ with their apparent freedom from all 
doubting, at least preceded in an isolated Europe the horrible corrup- 
tions of the fifteenth century.” ‘‘ Roman Catholic preachers of the 
future,” he says, “old traditions of Abelard notwithstanding, should 
certainly substitute ‘ see that you may believe ’ for the ‘ believe that you 
may see’ of other times.” And he assures us that “ the Liberal Catholic 
position has no weak point.” Well! he thinks so. We fear that he 
will consider us prejudiced; but whatever be the debt of gratitude the 
world may owe to Mr. Walter Sweetman for his philosophy, that of St. 
Thomas is good enough for us, and we regret not being of one mind 
with him; for, if a very misty philosopher, he sometimes says things 
which are excellent, and occasionally things which are beautiful. 


The Expositor’s Bible. The Book of the Twelve Prophets. Vol. I. 
Amos, Hosea and Micah. By Georce ApAm Smita, D.D., LL.D. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 


HIS work, which will be complete in two volumes, is, like the other 
publications of the Expositor’s Bible, written for a scientific as 
well as religious purpose. The author, as might have been expected 
from his commentary on Isaias, has accomplished his task in a most 
masterly manner. The translation of the text is fluent and graceful, 
and faithfully gives back the meaning of the original. The commentary 
is concise and clear, and contains, besides many interesting details of 
archeology and sound philological remarks, several exceedingly useful 
reflections for meditation and instruction. 
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The book commences with a chronological table, exhibiting in four 
parallel columns the successive reigns of the kings of Judah, Israel, 
Syria and Assyria. A very instructive introduction is further given 
for the purpose of explaining the nature and history of prophecy. An 
interesting explanation, for instance, is given of the canonical place 
which the twelve prophets occupy in the Hebrew Bible, and of the 
order in which they follow, which order Dr. Smith has in his com- 
mentary rightly abandoned as not being chronologically true. 

It is an undeniable fact, although it is often lost sight of, that much 
which is profitable for man’s moral education may be derived from the 
reading and study of the book of twelve prophets. These twelve 
prophecies are twelve exhortations or sermons delivered by some of 
Israel’s greatest minds, who were illumined for this very purpose by 
the Spirit of God. In them, for instance, we find set forth the 
wonderful ways of God’s Providence in His dealings with Judah 
and Israel; man’s absolute dependence on God, and his great responsi- 
bility to God for all his actions; the value and importance of purity 
of heart and morals above the material observance of outward religious 
ceremonies and practices. 

Dr. Smith very pointedly draws our attention to the circumstance 
that the religious and social problems which the prophets of the eighth 
and ninth centuries had to face, were in many respects similar to those of 
our age. Indeed, the word of the prophets is a word for all times. Dr. 
Smith, therefore, not without reason, repudiates the common name of 
“Minor Prophets,” which name only too frequently conveys the idea 
of writings of minor importance. 

Special praise also is due to Dr. Smith for his adhesion to the text 
of the Massorah and for his moderation in applying the principles 
of textual criticism. 


Studies in Dante. First Series. Scripture and Classical Authors 
in Dante. By E. Moore, D.D. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press, 


NEW Book on Dante by the “leading Dantist in England,” to 

use the Hon. W. W. Vernon’s words, is an event to make a 
Dante student’s “ blood turn to wine,” as Heine has it, But when 
its contents are found to be rich in scholarship and erudition we 
are inclined to appraise it as one of those books before reading 
which Lamb would have us say grace. It need not be said that 
Dr. Moore is no mere hunter of parallel passages; nor even a 
searcher for curious coincidences. Pre-eminently a student in the 
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textual criticism of the “ Divina Commedia,” and an invaluable guide 
in the interpretation of difficult passages—having Matthew Arnold’s 
quality of “ sanity” in both pursuits—he is quick to the importance 
of Dante’s uses of previous authors as factors in the problems that 
present themselves in such inquiries, As evidence of Dante’s ency- 
clopiedic learning and far-reaching study, the data here amassed is 
striking. But the wealth of reference Dr. Moore’s own reading 
has enabled him to accumulate is most valuable—not only in 
displaying the resources of Dante’s mind, but its manner of work- 
ing ; what it assimilated, what it embellished, and what it stripped of 
seeming false ornament. We know of no book on Dante the proper 
study of which reveals so much of the myriad workings of his 
mind. And we can have no greater praise to give Dr. Moore than 
to say that he has not only unlocked the countless chambers of that 
master mind, but led us into their most secret recesses. 

The field of Dr. Moore’s labour of love covers (a) direct citations, 
(6) obvious references or imitations, (c) allusions and reminiscences, 
covering more than 1500 passages. Of course Dante trusted to 
his memory as a rule, and did not attempt the labour of verifying 
for verbai accuracy. 

Of all books, Dante made use of Holy Scripture most frequently 
(some 5U0 times), invariably using the Vulgate. ‘‘ His reverence 
for the authority of Scripture is unbounded, and any statement 
therein found, either directly or as transformed by the strange 
processes of allegorical interpretation and application then universally 
recognised as valid, is for him an absolute final and self-sufficient 
warrant for any point with which it deals.” The Bible must have 
been largely read in his day, for Dante’s allusions constantly pre- 
suppose in his readers an intimate acquaintance with the Scriptures. 
He himself was saturated with them. A good example of Dr. 
Moore’s handling of a difficulty, and of the wide reading he 
brings to its elucidation, is (46) pp. 74-76, too long, unfortunately, 
to quote ; and again in (65) pp. 85-86. 

Dante’s knowledge of Aristotle (used 300 times), through Latin 
trauslations, “ is nothing less than astounding.” He is—in many cases 
intimately—acquainted with most of his works, except the Poetics, of 
which, apparently, he knew nothing. For Dante he is par excellence 
{i Maestro, ll Filosofo; looking upon him as an authority from whose 
dicta there can be no appeal. Most of Dante’s natural philosophy, 
and much of his ethics, were founded on Aristotle, illumined by Catholic 
theology. It was not, unfortunately, within Dr. Moore’s scheme—so 
Va:t a tield must have some limits—to include Dante’s indebtedness to 
scholastic writers. When considering, therefore, Dante’s mental 
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philosophy—psychology, metaphysics, and logic—Dr. Moore does not 
attempt to distinguish what Dante owed to St. Thomas Aquinas, St. 
Bonaventure, Hugh of St. Victor, and the scholastics generally. As 
Dr. Hettinger has drawn this out with some completeness,* the loss 
of Dr. Moore’s readers is not irremediable, but we hope the Principal 
of St. Edmund’s Hall has not definitely relinquished all idea of treating 
this facet-—and one so important—of his author’s mind. We can 
assure him that any studies from his hand in the direction indicated 
(and by himself, p. 298) will mect with an appreciative welcome. 

Dante’s knowledge of Plato (used 8 times) was confined to the 
Timeus, through the Latin translation of Cbhalcidius ; and of Homer, 
only by second-hand quotation (used 6 times). Like Shakespeare, he 
had “less Greek” than might have been expected; though, from a 
casual note, we suspect Dr. Moore would have something informing 
to adduce on this point. 

Virgil-_the divinus poete noster of the De Monarchia—he uses 
about 200 times, occasionally investing him almost with the authority 
of Scripture. To him—and, though less frequently, to Lucan, Ovid, and 
Livy—he ascribes 1 measure of “ inspiration,” though of course in less 
degree than that of Holy Writ. His admiration and reverence for the 
Mantuan imbued his imagination with an atmosphere peculiarly his, 
Scenery, personages, and incidents are taken from him. And some of 
Dr. Moore’s most thoughtful and suggestive work has been done upon 
this branch of his subject (v. pp. 21-23-25: 184-185 : 187-189). 

Dante seems to have had little practical familiarity with Horace 
(14 times) beyond the “Ars Poetica.” He apparently knew nothing of 
the Odes which—like much of Horace—had fallen into strange 
oblivion in Dante’s time. This is rather curious, and Dr. Moore gives 
a very interesting table of citations from Horace, used in each century 
from the eighth to the thirteenth, taken from a monograph of Dr, 
Manitius fully bearing out this position. 

To Ovid (100 times) Dante turned for his mythology, drawing 
almost entirely on the Metamorphoses. His brevity as compared with 
Ovid’s, and “the fresh touches by which he shows the very heart of 
the story,” have been pointed out by Dr. Carlyle, 

Lucan (57 times), who was widely known to medieval writers, 
principally supplied Dante with his historical allusions. We would 





* In Fr. Bowden’s abridgment of Dr. Hettinger, who is dealing principally 
with the “Divina Commedia,” we find 4 citations from St. Anselm, 134 from St. 
Th. Aquinas, 23 from St. Augustine, 14 from St. Bernard, 10 from St. Bona- 
venture, 5 from St. Gregory the Great, and 6 each from Hugh and from 
Richaid of St. Victor. But we are convinced that a minute study, such as 
Dr. Moore applies, would multiply the above largely. 
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direct attention to Dr. Moore’s treatment of the very difficult Inferno 
1X. 22, on pp. 235-237. 

Dr. Moore has remarked upon Dante’s singular affection for Statius : 
even selecting him, with his prolix and inflated style—the very 
antithesis of his own—as one of the models of Latin composition. 
Further, he signalises him as a convert to Christianity, on what 
grounds we have not been able to discover. Dr. Moore discusses the 
whole question very fully, concluding with an ingenious suggestion, 
p. 34. Dante uses the Thebaid 33, and the Achelleid 5 times: p. 251 
has an interesting comparison between the overthrow of the giants (in 
Dante) and the overthrow of Briareus. 

The splendid irony and sarcasm and the epigrammatic vigour of 
Juvenal were, it seems, lost to Dante, which.is singular. He only 
uses the Satires 6 times. 

In the Convito Dante refers his love of philosophy to Cicero’s De 
Amicitia and to Boethius’ De Consolatione. Strangely enough, he 
only used the former 15 times, as compared with 21 times the De 
Officiis, 8 times the De Finibus, and 14 times the De Senectute. As 
Dante’s distinction between sins of incontinence and of vicious habit 
is taken from Aristotle’s Ethics, his distinction between sins of violence 
and of fraud is derived from the De Officiis. But it is remarkable 
that he acknowledges the former debt but not the !atter : because, Dr. 
Moore conjectures, “ for Dante the authority of Aristotle was almost 
as binding as that of Scripture, while that of Cicero would not have 
carried any such weight.” 

Dante used Livy 19 times, Dr. Moore thinks mostly at second 
hand. His references are almost entirely from the first few books, 
and he never specifies the number of the book, which is practically his 
invariable custom with others. 

His geographical theories Dante owed to Orosius (20 times), who 
condensed the teaching of Strabo. 

Boethius was a favourite with the Florentine. To him he turned 
for solace upon the death of Beatrice. There are 39 uses of the 
De Consolatione, mostly in his prose works. Seneca closes the list 
with 6 times (the pseudo—Seneca has 3 references). 

The only non-pagan author (except Boethius) Dr. Moore admits 
among the classics is St. Augustine, and him he frankly regrets not 
having been able as yet to thoroughly investigate. Still, he gives 13 
citations, But we hope the reception this book will receive may 
induce Dr. Moore to prosecute his studies among those scholastic 
writers who, he admits, went so much to the building up of Dante’s 
mind, 

The book has one or two surprises: that Dante’s reading, great 
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as it was, had certain unlooked for limitations; and that Dante was 
by no means incapable of error as to the meaning, or the reading, of a 
cited author. The mistakes of Dante editors too eager in amending his 
text are not less marked. 

Seeing that Dante only knew Aristotle through Latin texts, would it 
not have been better when illustrating his uses of Aristotle to have 
quoted Latin rather than his Greek? De Witte did so when editing 
the De Monarchia. 

In thanking Dr. Moore warmly for this First Series, we shall look 
forward to the companion volume with impatient interest. 

D. M. O’C, 


Bibel und Wissenschaft. Von. Dr. AimiLian Scuiprer. Brixen: 
Verlag der Buchhandlung des Katholisch-politischen Pressvereins. 


S Dr. Schipfer in his preceding work, “ Geschichte des alten Testz- 
ments,” gave ample proof of his acquaintance with the various 
problems, both historic and scientific, affecting the history of the 
Sacred Writings, so in the present volume he has shown that his know- 
ledge of dogmatic theology, comprising the teaching of the fathers and 
councils, is in no way inferior. In the “ Geschichte des alten Testa- 
ments” we welcomed, besides the exegetical and critical learning, that 
fairness of judgment and broadness of mind which enabled its author 
impartially to consider the Biblical difficulties and fearlessly to propose 
their solution, and which no doubt greatly contributed to the attractive- 
ness and success of the book. Dr. Schipfer’s work on the relation of 
the Bible and science is a guarantee of the trustworthiness and 
soundness of the views expressed by the author in his former book, 
which no doubt to many must have appeared bold and startling. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first part, occupying 150 
pages, gives an elaborate and exhaustive, but at the same time a well 
arranged and lucidly written account of the teaching of the more 
authoritative fathers, councils and theologians, as regards the relation 
between science and Scripture. Special attention is given to the 
decree of the Tridentine Council, on the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture; and the well-known words of that decree—“ ves fidei et 
morum ad edificationem doctrine christiane pertinentiwm ”—are 
analysed with great theological skill. Summing up the conclusions 
which Dr. Schipfer arrives at, and which are fitly illustrated by the 
case of Galileo, we may say that, according to Dr. Schépfer, the well- 
established facts of science form beside the Doctrina Ecclesiw and 
the Unanimus Patrum consensus a reliable regula cf interpre- 
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tation. In case, however, that true principles of science are found to 
be opposed to the unanimous consent of fathers and theologians, the 
latter should rationally be abandoned in questions which affect the 
purely scientific passages of the Bible. 

Although we admit without hesitation that Dr. Schépfer has accom- 
plished this part of his work in a masterly manner, we cannot refrain 
from remarking that in our view too much space has been devoted to 
the opinion of St. Augustine. However great this Father’s authority 
may be on other matters, it is comparatively small on questions 
touching the scientific side of the Scriptures. On the other hand, too 
little notice is taken of St. Jerome, who, after Origen, was the first 
great Biblical scholar amongst Christians, What would Dr. Schipter 
say if, to reverse the case, in a book dealing with the problems of grace, 
the authority of St. Jerome was prominently brought forward, while 
that of St. Augustine was lightly passed over ? 

In the second part, p. 153-254, Dr. Schipfer applies the principles 
which he has established in the preceding part to the enormous ques- 
tions of the Creation, Deluge, and Confusion of Tongues. The author’s 
views set forth in his preceding work are in substance maintained, 
and theologically justified and defended. 

We heartily congratulate Dr. Schdpfer on the appearance of this 
work, and we sincerely recommend it to all Biblical students. The 
reading of it, even if it were not to furnish new information, would 
not fail to produce at least this effect, that it would expel from the 
mind all timidness as regards the authority of our sacred books, and 
make us feel thoroughly at ease. A few sincere words of praise also 
must be added for the labour expended upon this work. 

If the material labour of compiling this volume was great because 
of the nature of its subject and the vast extent in which it has been 
treated, how much greater was it rendered by the fact that the author 
has almost entirely lost the use of his eyes. ‘lhis terrible afiliction 
compels him to resort to the assistance of others, both for improving 
his already large stock of knowledge and for communicating his ideas 
in writing. 


The Life of St. Monica, By M.1/’Abbé Boucaup. Translated by 
Mrs. Epwarp Hazeranp. London and Leamington: Ait and 
Book Company. 1896. 


[J\HE story of the Saint whose image, radiant through tears, is 

handed down from the remote past as the type of Christian 
motherhood, can never cease to fascinate the mind, and we are not 
surprised to and that the present work, in which this touching tale is 
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so admirably narrated, has reached a third edition, and secured a 
permanent place in French literature. Readers in this country will 
be equally glad to welcome it in the English version, in which all the 
force and clearness of the original are retained. The life of St. 
Monica is so closely intertwined with that of her son, that they form 
inevitably but a single subject; and we have here a series of pictures 
of that stormy and wonderful career, whose final evolution was the 
miraculous answer to her tears, The figure of St. Monica thus stands 
out on the “ golden background” of Augustine’s genius and sanctity, 
born of her in that second motherhood, earned by the throes and 
anguish of twenty-five years. The mixed parentage, Pagan and 
Christian, of the great African—for his father, converted at the close 
of his life, was baptized only on his death-bed—made his mother’s task 
an exceptionally difficult one in guarding him from the evil influences 
inseparable from such circumstances. The fact that Augustine was 
not baptized until after his conversion, in his thirty-second year, was 
owing to the pernicious custom of the time, which, despite the efforts 
of the Church to correct it, prolonged the catachumenate until 
adolescence, or even the hour of death. The fetters of Christianity 
were more lightly worn by the unbaptized, in whom sin was regarded 
as less grievous than in those formally received into the Church. 
The years which stamp the character for life, when the help of grace 
is most urgently required, were thus passed without participation in 
the Sacraments, by those left outside the portals of the Church in a 
state of semi-Christianity. Had it not been so, however, ecclesiastical 
history would have lost one of its most impressive pages, the baptism 
of St. Augustine in the Cathedral of Milan, when he and St. Ambrose, 
according to the generally received tradition, improvised in a rapture 
of inspiration the canticle of the Ze Dewm, answering each other in 
duologue, versicle by versicle. St. Monica’s life seems only to have 
been spared in order that she might see the fruition of her prayers in 
this event, which she survived only a few months, having attained its 
supreme earthly aim. The author points out that the Church holds 
the conversion of St. Augustine, in view of the part he was destined 
to play in her destinies, such a miracle of grace, as to associate it 
with that of St. Paul in the unique honour of a special commemora- 
tion, and that she recognises St. Monica’s share in it, by celebrating 
it on May 5, the day following her feast. ‘The closing words [he 
says] in the office for St. Monica’s day mingle with the opening 
hymns which hail St. Augustine’s conversion; the same solemnity 
reunites and honours the mingled tears of the mother and the son.” 
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The History of English Law before the time of Edward I. 
By Sir F. Portock, Bart., M.A., LL.D., and Freperic Mait- 
LAND, LL.D, 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 678-683. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1895. 


F we have not long ago noticed the “ History of English Law,” by 
Sir Frederick Pollock and Professor Maitland, this apparent 
neglect has not arisen from ary want of appreciation. The fact is 
that the volumes only reached us just before our last issue and 
altogether too late to do justice to so important a work. The book is 
just one of those monumental contributions to literature which it is 
quite impossible to review in the ordinary sense of the word. To 
read and study two large octavo voiumes of close upon seven hundred 
pages each, so as to be able to give an opinion worth having upon 
their merit, is a task which few could hope to accomplish satisfactorily. 
In this case, however, there is no need of doing more than presenting 
our readers with a general exposition of the plan of the work, and 
directing their special attention to what appear to us to be the most 
interesting portions. It goes without saying that the joint work of 
the two authors is excellently well done. When the professors of 
law at our two Universities of Oxford and Cambridge unite in produc- 
ing a history of English law, we may take for granted that the work 
is all that the combined labours of two such eminent authorities could 
make it. We might, however, perhaps hardly have expected that 
they would have produced so readable a work upon a subject which 
has the reputation of being to ordinary mortals somewhat abstruse and 
uninviting. Every page bears witness to the thorough way in which 
the authors have investigated their subject. They certainly have 
qualified themselves by wide reading and deep research to form an 
opinion upon the historical growth of our legal opinions and institu- 
tions. Throughout, the book is written in so pleasant a style and is so 
profusely illustrated by examples taken from our ancient chronicles 
and records, that in reading it we almost forget the dry-as-dust nature 
of the subject. From first to last it is evident that the authors are 
indebted for much of their material to the great series of “ Chronicles 
and Memorials,” published under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls, and it is hardly too much to say that this great work on the 
“* History of English Law” could never have been written had it not 
been for the previous publication of the Rolls series, and this only 
intensifies our regret—a regret which must be shared by all students 
of English history and literature—xt the practical termination of a 
national work of such importance, and it is quite impossible to under 
stand the policy which has dictated the step. England with all its 
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wealth has never done for the publication of the national records and 
chronicles what other countries have done and are doing. It is to be 
hoped that in some way or other the evidence of the great national 
utility of these publications afforded by this work of Sir Frederick 
Pollock and Professor Maitland, may be brought before the authorities 
concerned, and may induce them not to discontinue the printing of the 
valuable series of “ Chronicles and Memorials,” 

The “ History of English Law ” is told by our authors in two books 
of very unequal length. The first affords the reader a most excellent 
sketch of early English legal history from the earliest times till the 
accession of Edward I. This, which to the ordinary reader will 
certuinly be the most entertaining portion of the book, is disposed of 
in two hundred pages, The various chapters in this book are devoted 
to historical periods, treating consecutively of the Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman law, of the legal aspect of England after the conquest, and of 
the influence and authority of Roman and Canon law in the formation 
of the law of the country. This occupies about one-half of the first 
book, the rest being taken up with an account of the work of the two 
great English lawyers Glanville and Bracton, in the days of Henry IL., 
his sons and grandson. In the second book is set forth at great length 
the doctrines and practice of English law which prevailed in the period 
from the accession of Henry II. to that of Edward I, that is, from the 
year 1154 to the year 1272. In this, the substantial part of their 
work, the authors have treated of land tenure from its public side, 
introducing us into all the mysteries of “‘ frankalmoin, serjeanty, socape, 
wardship,” &c. &c. They then in a chapter called “The Sorts 
and Conditions of Men,” speak of “ earls,” “ barons,” “ knights,” “ the 
unfree,” “religions,” &c., and from this naturally pass to the law of 
jurisdiction, including “ the communities of the land,” which is closely 
connected with the land law. Finally we are led into what may be 
regarded as the more private branches of our law, and such questions 
as the law of ‘“ ownership,” * inheritance,” “contract,” &c., are fully 
gone into, and with a wealth of illustration which not only helps to 
clear up many a difficult point, but saves this portion of the book from 
being dull, as it might so easily have been, trom the very nature of 
the subject. 

So much for this great work in general. It is one that cannot fail to 
find a permanent place in every historical library. We would in par- 


ticular direct the attention of our readers to the remarkabie chapter 
on Roman ard Canon Law in the first volume. Professor Maitland 
has made the subject of Canon Law, especially in its relation to Eng- 
land, peculiarly his own, and his remarks should be noted by the modern 
school of Anglican controversialists who wish people to believe that 
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the Pope’s law did not run in England, and that there was a constant 
friction between the ecclesiastical authorities in England and those 
who administered the Roman Church. The fact is that from the 
earliest times of which we have any record our laws were being modi- 
fied under the influence of Rome. At the beginning of the seventh 
century, as St. Bede tells us, the first Christian king, Ethelbert, had 
settled and codified the laws of his kingdom “ juxta exempla Roma- 
norum,” and in the Council of Hertford, in 673, Archbishop Theodore 
produced a volume of canon law. From that time till the Conquest 
the ever increasing influence of what is called ‘“ Romanism” may be 
traced amidst every change and vicissitude to which Saxon England 
was subject. The account given by the authors of the origin and rise 
of canon law is greatly interesting ; but we are more concerned with 
its action in England, and this is how it is described by the volume 
before us: 


The whole of Western Europe was subject to the jurisdiction of one 
tribunal of last resort—the Roman curia. Appeals to it were encouraged 
by all manner of means; appeals at almost every stage of almost every 
proceeding. But the Pope was far more than the president of a 
court of appeal. Very frequently the courts Christian, which did justice 
in England, were courts which were acting under his supervision and 
carrying out his written instructions. A very large part, and by far the 
most permanently important part, of the ecclesiastical litigation that 
went on in this country came before English prelates who were sitting, 
notas English prelates, not as ‘‘ judges ordinary,” but as mere delegates 
of the Pope, commissioned to hear and determine this or that particular 
ease. Bracton, indeed, treats the Pope as the ordinary judge of every 
Englishman, and the only ordinary judge whose powers are unlimited. 
When once the supreme Pontiff has obtained seisin of a cause, that cause 
proceeds under his directions. . . . . The Pope enjoyed a power of declar- 
ing law to which but very wide and very vague limits could be set. Each 
separate Church might have its customs, but there was a jus commune, a 
common law, of the universal Church. In the view of the canonist, 
any special rules of the Church of England have hardly a wider scope, 
hardly a less dependent place, than have the customs of Kent on the bye- 
laws of London in the eye of the English lawyer. During the time with 
which we are now dealing, the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, no English 
eanonist attempts to write down the law of the English Church, for the 
English Church had very little law save the law of the Church Catholic 
and Roman (i. pp. 93-94). 


We may add, for fear some of our readers should be inclined to 
think that this complete identity of the law of the Church of England 
with that of the universal Church, and consequently of Rome, was 
destroyed between the thirteenth century and the Reformation, that 
this is not so. Mr. Maitland has elsewhere shown, what the scope of 


his present work did not permit, that “ the assertion or assumption ” 
that “ foreign canon law has only applied in England when it had been 
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sanctioned by English custom, or had met with the approbation of the 
ruless of the English Church ” is devoid of proof. In the opinion of 
this eminent authority, the English ecclesiastical authorities in pre- 
Reformation times not only put in force Papal ordinances which were 
supported by “long use and custom,” but held ‘that the decretals 
were to be obeyed because they emanated from one who by divine 
right could legislate for the Catholic Church.” We earnestly commend 


the study of this chapter on Roman and Canon Law, as well as Pro- 
fessor Maitland’s two articles on ‘ Canon Law in England,” which have 
appeared this year in the Lnglish Historical Review, to the attention 
of the modern Anglican controversialists, who in their anxiety to 
“silence the papist” altogether ignore and misinterpret some very 
plain facts of history, and construe the evidence for some ordinary 
friction between Church and State into a supposed division between 
the Church of England and the Roman See. 

Another point most admirably brought out in this “‘ History ” is the 
great debt which English law as a whole owes to Roman canon law. 
Henry II. himself, in spite of all his difficulties with the Church, on 
particular points made the prelates of the Church his judges. ‘The 
English law was administered by the ablest, the best-educated men in 
England, and there were bishops who were “ the judges ordinary” of 
the Church’s courts. ‘“ Blackstone’s picture,” writes our authors, “ of 
a nation divided into two parties, ‘the bishops and clergy’ on the one side 
contending for their foreign jurisprudence, ‘ the nobility and the laity’ 
on the other side adhering ‘ with equal pertinacity to the old common 
law’ is not a true one. It is by ‘ Popish clergymen’ that our English 
law is converted from a rude mass of customs into an articulate system, 
and when the ‘ Popish clergymen,’ yielding at length to the Pope’s 
commands, no longer sit as the principal justices of the king’s court, 
the golden age of the common law is over” (p. 112). We have 
but touched upon one single point of the many matters of interest 
and importance treated of so fully, and to our mind conclusively, in 
the two volumes before us. It is of great interest to Catholics to have 
so important a question as the relation between the Church of England 
and the Roman See stated from the point of view of the lawyer with- 
out bias and prejudice; and writers on our side will find in these 
volumes much assistance in dealing with all the nonsense about the 
“ Ecclesia Anglicana ” now being talked of, as if it were solemn history, 
by Anglican lecturers, and written of by Anglican controversialists. 

F. A. G. 


? 
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The Jerningham Letters. Edited by Eaerron Castie. London: 
Bentley. Two vols., 8vo. 


IT\HE period these letters cover, from 1784-1824, embracing as it 

does the transition from the Georgian to the Victorian era, is 
naturally one of the highest interest. Mr. Egerton Castle, in the 
really excellent introduction with which he prefaces the collection, 
epitomises for us the range of events of which we get letter-glimpses : 
“The wide-reaching tide of the French Revolution and its endless 
wars; the aggressive policy of the French Emperor and its influence 
on this country ; the American War; the Restoration of the Bourbons ;. 
the Court scandal under the last two Georges; the invasion panics ; 
the long struggle for religious emancipation ; the working of ferocious 
laws; and, finally, the dawn of the modern era of freedom.” 

The two volumes before us seem to be but a small part of the large 
collection of letters made by the Lady Bedingfield, who was Lady of 
the Bedchamber to Queen Adelaide, and by far the majority of the 
letters are addressed to Lady Bedingfield by her mother, the Hon. 
Lady Jerningham, daughter of the eleventh Viscount Dillon. The 
fascination of the volume largely lies in the character of this old Lady 
Jerningham, as it appears before us depicted in her letters—enthu- 
siastic, generous, infinitely lovable, yet often displaying, to quote Mr. 
Castle’s words, a mother-wit of lightning-flash directness. She was 
the intimate of many whose names have been historic, such as General 
Bertrand, the Duc d’Angouléme, the Archbishop of Narbonne, Bishop 
Milner, Mdme. de Stat], Mdme.d’Arblay, and of many royal personages, 
both English and French, as well as of nearly all the leading Catholics 
of the day. Her salon was a centre for the French emigrés, and for 
those who were most interested in the great cause of Catholic emanci- 
pation. 

Next in interest to the vivid glimpses we get of the Hundred Days’ 
War and of Napoleon’s death at St. Helena (so graphically described 
by the ever-faithful Bertrands), or perhaps of even greater interest to 
Uatholics is the letter-history of the movement for the repeal of the 

Jatholic disabilities, and of the etforts made by the Jerninghams to 
establish their claim to the ancient barony of Stafford. Juady Jerning- 
ham, alas! was not destined to live to see the realisation of either of 
these cherished dreams. 

‘The bond between this mother and daughter was an unusually strong 
one, and it is the intimate and intensely personal character of the 
correspondence, stretching over the period which divided the child of 
fourteen at a convent school in Paris from the Lady Bedingfield 
already a grandmother of many, that attracts and enthralls us. The 
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very simplicity of the letters, so full of the little details of daily life 
and so different to those of the famous Frenchwoman who made of 
letter-writing a “fine art,” is full of charm for those who find 
interest in human life as it is and as it was. Lady Bedingfield was 
one of the unfortunate beings whose destiny it is to outlive most of 
those they love. Considerable extracts from her diary are incor- 
porated in these volumes. One of these, to be found towards the end 
of the second volume, describing her lonely life at the Convent at 
Hammersmith, is a veritable “ human document,” infinitely touching 
and pathetic. 

We cannot think that the selection of the letters has always been 
entirely judicious. There is much in the eight hundred pages which 
compose the two volumes that is of no very great interest to the 
general public, and the early part of the first volume hangs fire more 
especially. We are inclined to think that the volumes would not have 
jost in strength had each been curtailed by one hundred pages. 
Nevertheless, we are grateful to Mr. Castle, for editing of this sort is 
difficult work, and we only regret that more such collections of letters 
are not given to the world. How fascinating, for instance, would a 
volume of Lady Holland’s correspondence be ! 


Outlines of Church History. Adapted from the German of the 
Very Rev. TuEopore Dreuer, D.D., Capitular of the Metropolitan 
Church of Frieburg, Baden, by the Rev. Bonaventure Hammer, 
O.S.B. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Ierder, 17 South Broadway. 1896, 


HETHER this little book, with its hundred and thirty pages of 
large type, gives, as it claims to do, “‘a brief outline of every 
important event in the Church,” is more than we can determine. It 
contains, at any rate, a number of useful facts grouped under appro- 
priate headings, and in sucha way as to easily catch the reader’s eye, 
while the narrative-form is kept up throughout. 

But if the facts are many, so are the defects. There is no need to 
harp on mere slips or misprints, or on the giving of quotations with- 
out reference, or even on the laying down of probable facts as certain. 
Some defects, especially of omission, are incidental to most compen- 
diums, and compendiums are not easy to write. Still, “ outlines” 
should be clear and exact ; we can hardly call these so. When, for 
instance, it is said that “in the East” the Paschal Festival was kept 
with the Jews (p. 21); or that the Donatists “affirmed that the 
validity of the Sacrament depended on their minister” (p. 28); or 
that the Eutychian heresy consisted in “ the assertion that Christ was 
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not true man” (p. 29); or that, after King Ethelbert’s baptism, 
“soon the whole (Anglo-Saxon) nation was converted to Christianity ” 
(p. 36); or that the doctrine that man is a rational animal “ was 
one of the principal causes of the French Revolution ” (p. 103). 

Some of the English history is particularly unfortunate. It is 
stated that Elizabeth “introduced the High Church,” and that ‘she 
was succeeded by James I., son of Mary Stuart, whom she had reared 
in the High Church” (p. 92); also, that ‘‘the Puritans caused the 
execution of Charles I., son of King James, and installed the latter’s 
nephew, Charles II., as King”! (p. 93). 

Lastly, in Appendix I.—a list of the Popes—St. Cornelius is con- 
founded with St. Stephen, Pius II. with Paul II. The “ordering” of 
the Conclave is attributed, first to Nicholas II., then to Clement V. 
while it is stated in the meantime, that Innocent V. was “elected after 
a Conclave of three years”! In Appendix II. it is remarked of the 
Fifth General Council, that “the Emperor Julian [Justinian of course] 
was present, and that the Council ‘‘ condemned the so-called Three 
Chapters, or heretical writings of Mopsuesta” (sic) ! 

The preface tells us that the work “met with great success” in 
German, and that “ hence its translation was thought desirable.” Does 
it not seem equally desirable that this English version should be 
carefully revised ? 


The Science of Spiritual Life according to the Spiritual 
Exercises. By James Crare, 8.J. London and Leamington : 
Art & Book Company. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
Benziger Brothers. 1896. 


O all those who love the ‘‘ Spiritual Exercises” of St. Ignatius this 
work will strongly appeal—helping, as it does, to illustrate and 
enforce keen searching of self, that real devotion to Christ our Lord, 
and that organic building-up of the spiritual life for which the ‘‘ Exer- 


cises” are so justly prized. Specially useful will it be to those for 
whom it is more particularly meant—those who, as the author says, 
“are accustomed to make an annual retreat, and are aiming at the 
perfection of their state of life”; for the book is of course developed 
strictly in accordance with the plan itself of the “ Exercises,” though 
the development is the writer’s own. He has, moreover, added three 
valuable appendices on ‘‘ Subjects for consideration which may furnish 
matter for election and reformation of our state of life,” the first of 
which relates to Christians generally, the second to priests, the third 
to religious. 

There is no need on our part to praise the writer. Fr. Clare’s name 
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has long been a household word amongst us for missions and retreats. 
A passage or two, taken almost at random, will serve to show the con- 
densed suggestiveness and practical force of the work. 

In Appendix IIL., speaking of “ Tepidity in Religion” (p. 466), the 
author says: 


The origin of tepidity is generally to be ascribed to a want of appre- 
ciation of, and consequent negligence and indifference in, our spiritual 
duties, especially in meditation and examination of conscience, in neglect- 
ing the counsel of our Lord, vigilate and orate—“ to watch and pray ”— 
whence the soul grows drowsy and inactive, and lays itself open to temp- 
tation. Or, again, it frequently arises from natural activity and undue 
effusiveness on outward things, or from a spirit of laziness and a dispo- 
sition to lose one’s time in idle and unprofitable conversations. It often 
arises also from a morbid curiosity to see and hear everything that 
passes, and to learn all the news, and then to go about imparting it to 
others, by which silence is violated, the spirit of recollection is wounded 
or destroyed. Among the many signs of tepidity we may mention—the 
prayers and meditation are rarely made, or by fits and starts, and always 
in a weary, heartless, and slovenly manner; examinations of conscience 
and the particular examination are neglected or blurred over in a per- 
functory manner; all one’s duties are performed out of habit or routine, 
and are prompted by mere natural motives. Violations of rules as not 
binding under sin, and even deliberate venial sins are frequently com- 
mitted, and cause little or no qualms of conscience. The company of 
those who are fervent, and whose conduct is exemplary, is shunned, and 
the counsels and advice of the spiritual director are avoided or ignored. 


Or again, in the Meditation “ Jesus is crucified” (p. 290): 


Oh! what a mortal agony, what a deadly torture! Yet how many and 
much more poignant nails have we not driven through that Blessed 
Body? When they raised Him up and He is raised in air, Jet us in 
silent horror look upon Him. To see the greatest work of God’s hands, 
His only Son, nailed to wood and hanging between two thieves on the 
top of that mountain! Nevertheless, even so the cruel Jews are not 
yet satisfied, but continue to curse Him, to scoff and jeer at Him, revel- 
ling at the sight of all His torments. Oh, this terrible world! oh, the 
fearful hardness of the heart of man, when under the influence of unre- 
strained passions! And yet we can love this world, which is the same 
now as it was then! We can cringe before it, and sometimes we can 
actually seek after its notice and its esteem, and all the time delude 
ourselves as being followers of Jesus Christ! 


Even from these two brief extracts it will be seen that the work is 
useful alike for self-examination, for meditation, and for spiritual 


reading. J. H. 
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The Two First Centuries of Florentine History: The Republic 
and Parties at the Time of Dante. By Prof. PasquaLe 
Vituari, Translated by Linpa Vittari. Fisher Unwin. 


HEN reviewing the first volume of this work, we acknowledged 
the industry that had collected, and the study that had exam- 
ined, the many materials which went to its compilation. We had, 
however, to take exception to the manner in which, we thought, bias 
was permitted to influence some of the Professor’s conclusions. The 
second volume further impresses us with Dr, Villari’s painstaking 
research, the earnestness of his endeavour to get at authorities, and 
his patience in investigating them. There is even something in the 
method of the papers which would have had the approval of so stern 
a historian as the late Fustel de Coulanges, though there is much that 
would have set his hair on end. Reticence of personality is unknown 
to Professor Villari: he, as it were, overshadows his events, and gives 
them a colouring and sometimes a setting that we think is not warrant- 
able. 

The opening chapter of this volume (Ch. VII. of the work, which 
is not very symmetrical), dealing with the juridical conditions of the 
family in the commune, and their derivation from Roman, Germanic, 
or Canon Law, though not solely connected with Florence and not 
altogether original (for he has used Savigny), is good. We are sorry 
Prof. Villari advises ‘‘ the general reader,” to pass it over. If he be 
a serious historian—and not a book-maker—what need he care for the 
general reader? That distressing individual would very likely also 
skip the next chapter, an examination of the causes, being, and effects 
of that curious law here called ‘‘ The Enactments of Justice.” And 
this would be doing the Professor an injustice. 

From the revolution, under the name of Giano della Bella, ending 
with the overthrow of the feudal nobility, we are led through the 
labyrinth of tangled and confused strife, when the medieval Commune 
was falling away before the coming Renaissance. Though the castles 
of feudal and Ghibelline nobles were destroyed, the Republic itself 
was split into ever warring factions: the Ghibelline lords and the 
Guelph popolani. To these were added the feuds of Hohenstauffen 
and Angevin, to be followed by the disruption in the Guelph party, 
ending with the triumph of the democracy, the years of blood and 
butchery being rounded off by the struggles between the Greater and 
the Lesser Guilds. Drawing breath, one wonders the Inferno does not 
overflow with Florentines, and we marvel at Dante’s forbearance. 
And yet, despite ail the villainous rancour and treachery these names 
cover, Art and Intellect flourished. Architecture with Arnolfo, 
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Painting with Giotto, Sculpture in founding the Tuscan School, and 
Letters with Dante and his circle. Upon the shores of the receding 
old medizval social order, in the grey dawn of new art, new literature, 
and new civilisation, loomed the presence of Alighieri. And we can 
not avoid the feeling that the grasping fraud and wretched meanness 
of the political life of Florence loses all its interest before that pres- 
ence. 

But as insight into the life that surrounded him; of the ideas that 
filled the brains, of the hopes that stirred the hearts, of the passions 
that moved the blood of his day, the picture is of exceptional value. 
It shows us the justice of Dante’s bitterness against, and scorn of, 
Florence. And yet it was the time when, the aristocracy falling 
towards decay, the Greater Guilds leapt to power, and shaped the 
future of the Republic: when Florentines became the chief bankers 
of the world, controlling the commerce of France and Southern Italy; 
when the Republic became in Italy a power of prepondcrating influ- 
ence, 

But this commanding prosperity was weakened by the inevitable 
internal strife of nobles against themselves, and of the people againct 
both, complicated by each faction seeking powerful outside help. The 
Donati applied to the Pope, who took steps. But Prof. Villari, with 
that loss of dignity, lack of calm, and want of judicial balance which 


unfortunately ruins him as a historian when dealing with Papal affairs, 
degenerates into a partisan who can see nothing in that policy but 
“undue influence,” “secret plotting,” “clandestine intrigues,” and 


‘‘ Papal pretensions.” The wretched treachery, the mean ambitions, 


the violent envies, the blood-craving revenge of the Florentines make 
an unthreading of thin, intricate motives full of perplexity. How 
far our authorities themselves were acted upon by personal feeling, 
through what hue of passion or distaste they saw, cannot always be 
exactly gauged. We therefore think it uncalled for in a historian so 
far removed from the head of events as Prof. Villari is, to render the 
subject more difficult by imparting a vehemence to his views that 
must tend to minimise their value. He admits that Corso Donati 
applied to Boniface, yet he conveys the idea, more than incidentally, 
that the Pope’s ambition urged the first move against Florence. He 
cannot deny that the Pope sent Acquasparta to attempt the pacifica- 
tion of the nobles, but was effectively thwarted by the Florentines 
themselves. Yet his point is that Papa! intrigues worked up the 
Florentine passions to the boiling point. He falls foul of Boniface 
for summoning Charles of Valois to Florence. But from Muratori it 
is clear this decision was only come to after the Neri had urgently 
demanded it of him. So earnest were they in this that they sent his 
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Holiness 70,000 florins towards the Valois expenses. This we have 
in Del Lungo, supported by Compagni, The latter declares Charles 
was welcomed by the Neri and many Grandi with open arms; and 
Villari that he entered Florence welcomed with great pomp and “ with 
his men disarmed.” Charles’ after-conduct is not to the point: we 
join issue with Dr. Villari that the Pope did not force him on the 
Florentines, and especially with ulterior designs. The gentle Benedict 
XI., to whom even our author can assign no unworthy motives, en- 
deavoured to stay the blind fury of civil broil in unfortunate Florence, 
but failed. So, too, Clement V., and failed. The eyes and hearts of 
men then turned to Henry, and Dante’s eager spirit urged on his 
lagging steps. If Dante were patriotic in looking to Luxembourg, 
why was not Boniface in turning to France? And Prof. Villari’s 
volumes amply justify the burning words in which Dante urged the 
too dilatory deliverer: ‘‘ Florence is the viper that stings its mother’s 
breast, the black sheep that corrupts the whole flock, the myrrha 
guilty of incest with her father. In fact, it is Florence who rends the 
bosom of the mother-Rome that created her in the likeness of herself, 
and violates the commands of the Father of the Faithful 

no more, but haste to slay the new Goliath with the sling of thy wisdom 
and the stone of thy might.” 

The illustrations are interesting, but not all appropriate. Some 
have nothing to do with the book. Part of the Florentine chronicle 
attributed to Brunetto Latini is printed at the end of the volume, with 
which we find no fault, But “the general reader”? He will have 
to pass it over, as it is not translated. 


D. M. O’C. 


Lectures for Boys, By the Very Rev. Francis Curapert DoyLr, 
O.S.B. Second edition. London: R. Washbourne. 1896. 8vo. 
Pp. 542. 


HE conviction entertained by the author that the training of boys 
during their college life depends to a large extent on their grasp 

of the great principles of the moral law, was the reason that moved 
him to write the present series of lectures. In the preface we are told 
that, when he was appointed by his superiors to the office of Prefect, 
and entrusted with the care of the boys at the venerable College of St. 
Edmund’s, Douai, he soon becaine convinced that his efforts to shape 
their character, and impress upon their youthful minds a practical 
sense of the duty of holiness, would be for the most part thrown away, 
unless he could bring home to their hearts the importance and necessity 
of what in itself might seem to them to be but abstract theorising 
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about matters above their reach. It was with this object in view that 
he prepared these lectures. He tells us that the result achieved by 
them was in every way satisfactory. Every morning he addressed to 
the boys a short, homely exhortation, proportioned to their intelligence, 
and adapted to the circumstances of their lives as schoolboys at col- 
lege. Their attention was aroused, their curiosity excited, and they 
set themselves to carry out in practice during the day what they 
heard. 

It was in the hope that the Jectures would prove useful to others in 
the like circumstances that he published them some years ago, and that 
his expectations were not unfounded is proved by the fact that the first 
edition was quickly exhausted. Until recently he has been unable to 
find time to bring out a second edition, but circumstances have at 
length placed the opportunity in his hands, and the present volume is 
the result. A further volume is promised next year. Each lecture 
consists of a clear and simple explanation of some doctrine of the 
Church, or of some episode in our Lord’s life, and a straightforward 
application of the subject to schoolboy life. There is nothing vague 
or general in the manner of treatment, but the whole lecture, in almost 
every case, points to a practical and definite conclusion, easy to seize 
hold of, suitable to the circumstances of his hearers, And in thissim- 
plicity of matter and development is to be found a great charm. The 
mind is not distracted by high-flown language, or dazzled by strange 
and startling ideas, but readily accepts the truths which are offered, 
because they come in a form that is pleasing, though homely, simple, 
and yet not wearisome. 

It will readily be seen from what has been said that this book is use- 
ful far beyond the modest scope of the author. It will prove accept- 
able, not merely to the young and to those who have the important 
charge of their education, but also to those who have long since passed 
through their college career. Every one has the same lessons, more 
or less, to learn in spiritual things that he had when he was a boy at 
college. These little discourses, then, will not lose their force over 
men’s minds, because they recall so vividly the period of life upon 
which they look with, perhaps, the greatest pleasure. The memories 
that they arouse will serve as a pleasant relish to the lessons they convey, 
and lead, it may be, to a renewal of long-forgotten resolutions. College 
life is, in its essentials, the same everywhere, and in the descriptions 
that are here given of its different phases, there is much that will 
be familiar to all who have had the happiness of passing their boyhood 
in a Catholic college. Father Doyle deserves the sincere thanks not 
only of the necessarily small class of men who have charge of the 
moral training of our Catholic boys, but also of that much larger 
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number who have themselves been educated in Catholic colleges. 
And any one who reads this present volume will look anxiously for the 
appearance of those further lectures from the same pen which are 
promised for next year. 


Cosmic Ethics ; or, the Mathematical Theory of Evolution. 
By W. Cave Tuomas, F.S.S. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
1896. Pp. vii.—xix., 1-296. 


“ (NOSMIC Ethics” is an enigmatical title. The reader naturally 
wonders which element is to govern the treatment, Ethics or 
the Cosmos; and it is with some curiosity that he opens the book to 
see how this ill-assorted couple are made to live happily together. 
We are informed that the subject of the volume has engrossed the 
mind of the author for many years. While yet in early manhood he 
caught the inspiration which is its raison-d’étre. He then gave to the 
world his far-reaching generalisations, in the belief that they were a 
new interpretation of the universe. All knowledge seemed reducible 
to quantity, and all quantity to mathematical expression. But the 
revelation was premature. ‘‘ Unfortunately,” as he tells us (p. x.), “we 
rushed into print before having fully mastered the subject ; those early 
darings should, therefore, be regarded as premature, full of errors, 
and incomplete.” He is too modest to believe that he has even now 
put the finishing stroke to his “‘ scientia scientiarum,” aud generously 
leaves the completion of his theory to other minds, who “ through the 
years will be able to reconsider, to improve, and to perfect it” (p. 58). 
The subject-matter of the treatise is not ethics, in the ordinary mean- 
ing of the terms. He has no chapter on the standard of morality, 
the nature or principle of obligation, sanction, or the motives of con- 
duct. His view of ethics is tarther removed from current notions, 
than is the theory of Mr. Spencer in his “ Data of Ethics.” This is 
as it should be, if we take into account the peculiar signification 
which he assigns to ethics. Ethics, for the bulk of mankind, is 
applied to human conduct. Our author, as far as we have been able 
to understand his drift, is not dealing primarily with the conduct of 
man, but with the operations of the universe. His ethics are the 
workings of Nature whose “ averages are always right.” His type of 
goodness is drawn from inanimate nature, where all things make for 
the golden mean. He is careful to furnish a general statement of his 
purpose at p. viii. 
The present treatise is designed to form an exhaustive argument in 
support of that grand generalisation, the ror of phenomena, of experi- 
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ence, is quantitative, in support of that grand generalisation which re- 
solves all relation fundamentally into quantitative relation, into definite 
proportional relation, and all design in Nature and Art into adaptation 
of proportion to purpose. 


He considers that the doctrine of the mean, as “the common 
measure of rightness in Nature, is proof positive of his generalisation. 
There can be no doubt that the all-sufficient principle of the ‘‘ mean,” 
as he understands it, has never yet been called upon to do the lion’s 
share of the work in Ethics, or philosophy, and few will be disposed 
to question the avowal that, 


It required a fortuitous concourse of qualities in the observer to 
enable him to discern its vast importance ; an acquaintance with classical 
tradition, a knowledge of science and of art combined with a love of 
truth and of investigation, to prompt him to undertake the necessary 
labour of re-establishing and restoring the doctrine of the mean to its 
rightful throne” (p. viii.). 


There is much that is good in this encyclopedic undertaking, some 
little that is new, and a great deal that is wrong. We meet with 
numberless illustrations from the broad expanse of Nature, of the law 
so superbly enunciated by St. Thomas in his answer to the question, 
‘*Utrum ratio boni consistat in modo, specie, et ordine” (‘Summa 
Theol.” : I. g. 5,a5). There are others given from the field of moral 
science, but with nothing of that completeness or exactness which we 
behold everywhere in the Secunda secundae of St. Thomas. The 
obvious laws by which a nature is composed of certain elements, in 
due proportion, by which it is so much and no more (if it be as it 
should be), by which parts are correlated with parts, both in individuals 
and in the entire system of created things, are shown to have their 
realisations on all sides, in Hygiene, Education, Kthics, Politics, and 
Natural Theology. 

The author’s insistence on the transparently clear is at times a 
little trying. His development of ‘ Proportion as the Basis of a 
Science of Aisthetics” (a proposition we could not have conceived 
would ave been seriously questioned by any one), is carried on 
through a hundred and twenty-two pages, and forms by far the largest 
section of the work. The chapter on Architecture is not by any 
means devoid of interest. The section on Hygiene contains much 
that isthoughtful. He recommends “rest as the one thing needful, 
the chief restorative” for those “‘ who have overtasked their appetite 
or their brain-power.” He hassome earnest words. on Materialism 
(pp. 273-6), though we do not feel that they are .effective. With 
regard to the substance of the volume there is little for us to say. 
What in reality he establishes by his citations, his arguments, and his 
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illustrations, Catholic philosophy has all along asserted. That there 
is a mean to be observed in most things (but not in all), that all 
material natures (but not immaterial natures) are composed of 
elements, and require a just proportion in their various parts, that 
proportion implies relativity, that all things material (not all things 
whatever) are quantitative and are therefore expressible in some form 
of mathematical measurement, that all natures owe their perfection 
chiefly to their form, are, we had always supposed, mere common- 
places of science. But when the mean and the quantitative are 
applied undiscrirminately to all natures alike, we demur; when the 
mean—the proportioned, the quantitative form, the form of pheno- 
mena—are put forward as the keys of all knowledge, we dissent. 
When broad generalisations are made to do duty for specific investi- 
gations into the particular character of existences, we deem it waste 
of time to follow our teacher any further. How principles can be 
repeated beyond that measure of endurance to be expected of the 
average reader, meets with exemplification in ‘ Cosmic Ethics.” We 
are warned of coming repetitions in the preface, where “‘a hope is 
expressed that they will be graciously endured.” The statement that 
“the form of experience is quantitative,” usually occurs in the same 
set phrase. We encounter it at pp. viil., ix., x., 1, 19, 23, 27, 30,32, 
48,49, 50, &e. A quotation from Dryden given first on the title- 
page recurs six times in the sequel. Many paragraphs between pp, 
176-179 re-appear verbatim pp. 207-211. 

The same nine lines from Spenser occur at pp. 20, 130. One 
passage of seven lines from Reynolds is three times quoted, pp. 21, 
114, 131. : 

His quotations are invariably given with inadequate references, At 
pp. 240, 251, the whole of chapters vi., vii., viii., ix. from the “ Ethics 
of Aristotle,” book ii., with the exception of one short paragraph in 
chapters i, and vii., are cited from Browne’s translation, but without 
acknowledgment. 

He is intolerant of those who differ from him. He is averse to 
“tubbing,” telling us that “asa rule the Briton is indefatigable in 
his douchings and spongings,” with the result at times of “ inducing 
paralysis, or in other respects shortening his existence.” Father 
Kneipp and temperance advocates are condemned in the axiom 
“water should only be used for cleansing purposes” (p. 194). The 
scientific teacher does not escape his task, still less the metaphysician, 
to whom he refers in the following passage: ‘ This is one of the 
mysteries which in all probability will never be solved, and being 
inscrutable, will be of lasting interest to the metaphysician ” (p. 149). 
The promoters of our present educational system are ‘ parrot- 
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scientists, ignorant of first principles.” Artists suffer much at his 
hands. These are the “wordy dilettante—the dilettante who 
vapour, who rhapsodise, who rhapsodise to the top of their bent—the 
peripatetic rhapsodising amateur.” 

When at length we reach the chapter on Natural Theology, we begin 
to understand the drift of certain obscure and inadmissible statements 
in the body of the work. Natural theology is a short chapter of 
thirty pages. The author, however, has succeeded in crowding into 
its pages a large collection of extreme views. With Ilume, he 
anathematises metaphysical inquiry into the origin and essences of 
things; with the empiricists he declares experience to be the source 
of all our knowledge; with Kant, he avows we can know nothing but 
phenomena ; he pronounces the existence of matter to be unprovable, 
though we may indeed receive telegrams from it through the senses; 
he holds the search for the vital principle to be futile, though he 
maintains that “all force is vital” (p. 187). Elsewhere we have a 
goodly crop of doctrines diametrically opposed to the teachings of 
Catholic philosophy ; the human mind is said to be a product of 
Nature ; all cognition is held to be reducible to the ferm of quantity ; 
man is described as a living meter of quantity by his very constitu- 
tion. He sides with the Pantheist when he speaks of “ God creating 
Nature,” and when he announces that creation is still going on. After 
all this no one will be astonished at the paradox by which God is 
named the “Supreme Potentiality,” which is the informing cause of 
all things per se; hence it follows (if anything follows) that the 
universe is a thinking, living being (pp. 276-7). He sets before us as 
the desirable object of living “ the ultimate at-meanment of Nature,” 
thither evolution is to bring us by “the becoming of the Propor- 
tioner ” (p. 81). 

We should be sorry if it were thought that wehave disregarded any 
arguments which the writer has advanced in support of the errors we 
have just enumerated ; the fact being that no arguments are given. 
The book where it proves anything, proves what we have never heard 
called in question; where it errs, it is by assumption. 


wi. ®. 


The See of St. Peter. By T. W. Atties, K.C.S.G. London: 
Catholic Truth Society, 21 Westminster Bridge Road. 


TT\HIS was the first book published by Mr. Allies after his sub- 
mission to the Church, and the fruit of the studies which led 
to that act. Written some forty-six years ago it needs no new com- 
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mendation now, though its reprint in shilling form by the Catholic 
Truth Society deserves special notice. Treating of the Scriptural, 
and chiefly the Patristic, witness to the authority of St. Peter’s See, 
its arguments are still valid, their appropriateness still fresh. The 
last two chapters, which contrast the Royal Supremacy in the Anglican 
Church with the Divine Primacy of St. Peter, have been thought so 
specially suited’to present needs that they are issued by the Catholic 
Truth Society as a penny pamphlet. Mr, Allies is 


convinced that those who deny the Papal Supremacy must, if they are 
honest men, cease to study history, or at least begin their acquaintance 
with Christianity at the sixteenth century. Also they must be content 
with a dead church and no creed (xvi. 
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Rebiews in Brief. 


Carmel in India. London: Burns & Oates,—This little book 
gives an example of an apparent failure turning out to be a conspicu- 
ous success. The author, after having been asister of the Congregation 
of St. Joseph of the Apparition for twelve years, left it to become a 
tertiary of the Carmelites and to found a house of the Third Order 
Regular for the Missions of India. This little convent, at Bayonne, 
was dissolved in five years, and the Bishop of the diocese released the 
sisters then remaining in it from their vows ; but the founder entered 
the Great Order of the Carmelites. Although the enterprise had 
apparently come to an end, the sisters who had been sent to India 
from the convent before its dissolution, had begun a good work there 
which has continued for twenty-three years. 


Here and Abroad. Notes-on-tour for Untravelled Readers. By 
Wittram Morcan. London: Burns & Oates.—Mr. Morgan has con- 
trived to compress a wonderful amount of information about a tour 
through parts of England, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, with many little incidents of travel and copious remarks 
upon the prejudices of the English and the errors of Protestants, into 
a little book of 130 gossiping pages. We are not altogether satisfied 
with his impressions of Rome. ‘‘ Magnificent churches were on every 
hand, and the people, as far as I could judge, very attentive to their 
religion. They love the Pope; but from what I could gather they are 
also strongly in favour of being governed by a secular prince, and 
of having Rome the capital of Italy. The whole of Italy applauds 
the act of Garibaldi in entering Rome and freeing it from the dominion 
of the Popes; not that the Popes had ever been unjust or unpopular 
or that the Italians wish to see the Popes driven from Rome. They 
wish the Pope to remain in Rome, and that Rome be, as heretofore, the 
capital of the Christian world.” And after saying that “the English 
press holds up Garibaldi as a hero, not because he overthrew the 
sovereign power of the Pope, but because they thought that Garibaldi 
had turned Protestant and had overthrown the Antichrist at Rome 
&e.,” he adds: “ Garibaldi, however, was no Protestant, and the 
King of Italy is of the Catholic faith, in or out of Rome.’ We 
have little doubt that Mr. William Morgan is in reality of our 
mind regarding all this; but his orthodoxy does not find quite such 
free or lucid expression on these points as on others, 
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Memories of my Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. By M. M. 
Leamington and London: Art and Book Company, 1896.—Many 
ladies who have not been to the Holy Land may read with pleasure 
M. M.’s description of her pilgrimage thither; and it can be no 
detriment to the little book to say that its author's literary style is 
scarcely equal to her fervour; for it would have to be good indeed 


to equal that! 

La Vraie Rome, Réplique 4 M. Zola. Par J. L. Monesris. 
Paris: Gaume et Cie., 1896.—This book may be read with profit 
even by those who have not read that to which it is a reply, and, as a 
reply, itis of great value. English readers, however, must be prepared! 
to find it the reply of a Frenchman to a Frenchman. Much of it is 
addressed directly to his antagonist by the author, who harangues 
him in a style and in language to which British controversialists are 
not accustomed; and it must be borne in mind that the English 
reviewer’s rule—‘‘ Abuse the book as much as you like, but do not 
abuse its author ”—does not prevail in France. 


En Congé: Promenades et Séjours. Par Marius Serer. Paris. 
1896.—We took up this book with a certain amount of prejudice, 
expecting little profit or entertainment from a volume professing merely 
to give an account of the holidays of a man of letters, spent at various. 
places within his own country. On reading it, however, we were 
agreeably surprised. Without pretending that it is breathlessly absorb- 
ing from cover to cover, or that a good deal of it may not be skipped 
without serious loss, we can honestly say that it is calculated to afford 
Englishmen a useful and a pleasing side-light on French life and French 
localities. Of our own countrymen the author does not say much ; 
but, after mentioning the attempts at Protestant propagandism by 
some of the ladies of the English colony at a certain town, he assures 
both the ‘jeunes et vieilles misses” that their religion is not at all 
likely to recommend itself to the French; and that, whereas the 
Catholic Church is ever alive and vigorous, the Anglican has too 
much in common with those ancient sepulchres which they seem never 
tired of sketching. 

Histoire Naturelle Pittoresque. De La BLANcnuere. Paris: 
Téqui. 1897.—The reader who might be led by the title to expect a dry 
manual of zoology in this little volume, will be agreeably disappointed by 
finding its lesson conveyed in the more attractive form of fiction, with 
an intimate knowledge of the habits of animals as its foundation. The. 
first section, containing the ‘“* Memoirs of a Menagerie,” gives the life 
experiences of the various beasts in a travelling show, as narrated by 
themselves. The second story, entitled “Frosch et Pecopin,” has as 
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its main episode an adventure in the interior of Brazil, whose forests 
and their denizens are incidentally described. The ways of fish and 
fishermen furnish some amusing chapters, and the carabitos, the small 
fry of the South American rivers, whose numbers and voracity make 
them as formidable as crocodiles, figure in a lively picture of country- 
house doings in Brazil. The sport on this occasion consisted of the 
somewhat cruel sacrifice of a small pig put into the water as bait for 
the carnivorous shoals, who are easily surrounded by a net, while 
engaged in their repast, the wretched pig being butchered immediately 
afterwards to put an end to its sufferings. No one can venture into 
the streams infested by the carabitos without being maltreated by 
them in similar fashion. 


The Child’s Bible History. Adapted from the Works of 
I. Scuuster, D.D., and G. Mey. By E. J. Kyecurt, D.D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of the Archdiocese of Freiburg. Translated from the German. 
Second Edition. Freiburg in Breisgau: B. Herder. 1895.—This 
short and simplified compendium of the Bible narrative cannot fail to 
be of the greatest use to those charged with the instruction of very 
young children, since it contains in the briefest possible compass, and 
in language they cannot fail to understand, all that is necessary for 
them to know of Scripture history. The first section is devoted to a 


summary of the Old Testament, as far as the giving of the Law; the 
second is a somewhat less condensed epitome of the New Testament. 
To each chapter is appended a set of questions intended to help the 
teacher in testing the pupil’s knowledge of its contents, and the forty 
woodcuts with which the text is illustrated serve to render it at once 
more attractive and more comprehensible to young readers. 


Tales of Foreign Lands. Collected by the Rev. Jos, Spittmann, 
S.J. Freiburg in Breisgau: B. Herder. 1895. I. Prince Arumugam. 
Translated from the German of A v. B. II. Love your Enemies. 
Translated from the German of the Rev. Jos. Spillmann, 8.J. III. 
Maron, The Christian Youth of the Lebanon. Translated from the 
German of A. v. B.—These three volumes of a series of “ Illustrated 
Tales for the Young,” will, we doubt not, prove no less attractive to 
youthful readers in their English dress than to those to whom they 
were first addressed in the German original. All are so written as to 
combine the interest of a tale of thrilling adventure with information 
as to the manners and history of the countries in which their scene is 
laid, while the moral conveyed is rather insinuated than obtruded on 
the youthfnl reader. The first tells the story of the son of an Indian 
Raja, first cured by the prayers of a Catholic missionary, and finally 
converted by his influence into a Christian so steadfast as to sacrifice 
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rank and all other worldly goods for his religion. “Love Your 
Enemies” is a tale of the Maori Insurrection of New Zealand, in 
which the escapes and adventures of three boys and their parents are 
interwoven with vivid pictures of native life in New Zealand, as well 
as with heroic retaliation in the return of good for evil to a former 
enemy, in a dramatic crisis of captivity and danger. The tale of 
the Lebanon recounts the massacres of the Christian Maronites by 
the Mohammedan Druses in 1860, with the same circumstances of 
cruelty and horror that have recently been renewed on a larger 
scale in Armenia. As an illustration of the methods of Turkish — 
government, it may be read with advantage by all, since it is, in its 
main outlines, true to history, and shows the treacherous conni- 
vance of the authorities in the crimes of their co-religionists and the 
sacrifices of the Christians to their brutal rage by those who were 
officially charged with their protection. 


Jeanne D’Arc, Sa Vraie Mission. Par J. E. Cuoussy. Orleans: 
H. Herluison. 1896.—The object of this book is to show that the 
modern view of the mission of the Maid of Orleans, representing it as 
including the total expulsion of the English from France, is an erro- 
neous one, calculated to derogate from her miraculous powers by its 
implication of partial failure. The writer contends, on the contrary, 
successfully, as it seems to us, that her personal part in the liberation 
of France was fulfilled in the raising of the siege of Orleans, and the 
coronation of Charles at Rheims, and that her further predictions as 
to the eventual recovery of the remainder of the occupied territory 
claimed no share in the work for herself. The opposite view rests on 
the letter of Joan to the King of England, whick the author declares 
to be apocryphal, on the strength of its dissimilarity to her ordinary 
style and of other internal and external evidence. It was of course 
natural that her countrymen should wish to take advantage of her 
prestige in operations subsequent to the expiry of her mandate from 
Heaven; but she became thenceforward an ordinary military leader, 
without Divine promise of success. Modern rationalism, briefed 
against the supernatural, has sought to confuse the two epochs of the 
Pucelle’s career by way of discrediting the celestial character of the 
first, and the present volume is a protest against this form of argu- 
ment. 





[Correction.— We beg to state that the book ‘‘Tan-ho,” reviewed in 
our October issue, was inadvertently described as being published by 
Messrs. Benziger Bros., New York. The publishers are Messrs. Burns 
& Oates, London. The firm of Messrs. Benziger Bros. are agents for 
its sale-—EpITor. | 
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